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journey to the fabulous land of the legends? 11 
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THE TOP MEN in Industrial Posts 
often are 1 * C* S graduates 



The men holding tlie top indus- 
trial jobs didn^t get there by 
wishful thinking* They had am- 
frillon and Intelligence . * * and 
they applied them to obtaining 
essential training* Many enrolled 
with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, famous for 
56 years as a training system 
for industry and commerce. 

When a committee of ranking' 
U. S* scientists voted Modern 
Pioneer medals to the outstand- 
ing inventors of the past 25 
years* 59 of the award winners 



slated over their own signatures 
that they had studied LJC. S, 
technical courses*! 

Successful 1* C, S. graduates 
are numbered by the thousands 
and tliey include president®, pro- 
duction managers* chief engi- 
neers* head chemists of some of 
the greatest airplane, railroad, 
steel* chemical and electric- com* 
panics in the nation* 

You have ambition and intel- 



ligence.. I* C* S« has the Ua ini tig 



you need to get to the top* Mail 
tho coupon today* 
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T HERE ls a. certain t3 r pe pf letter which 
thta department frequently receives (and 
often publishes) and which sts readers 
will readily recognize — a type of letter which 
has caused us to engage in El curious line of 
thought where science fiction ii concerned. 

It is a type of letter that can, in view of the 
avowed purpose of science fiction to keep in 
general far ahead of its current time in. concept 
and execution, he only termed conservative. 
The frequency with which it turns up in both 
mail and column alike and the literacy arid intel- 
ligence with which it Is usually expressed have 
cfttiscd us to ponder upon the true rolo of the 
conservative, in acicnte fiction and everything 
else. 

Usually its outhor Is engaged in feeling out- 
rage or disappointment with n pseudo-scien- 
tific premise expressed by -ona of our authors. 
Because this premise is at variance with known 
scientific laws, he refuses to accept the story 
as "Eionest" and, frequently by means of elab- 
orate equations or physical theorems, sets out 
to prove his point. 

Fact and Fancy 

Naturally, from his point of view, he doe* 
IO, He errs, of course, in confusing pseudo- 
science with the real thing. When George O, 
Smith or Murray Leinster seta down a formula 
lor the development of flatter transfer or 
faster-than -light travel through hj'pcr-space 
(whatever that is), he is basing his premise 
Open a credible surmise of something that wtiffht 
be — not something that is. 

He can he a very annoying fellow indeed to 
anyone whose imagination runs along more 
fanciful lines — yet it Is our Idea that he fulfills 
ft highly useful fEinction and deserves gratitude. 
He lias a fine way oi making his occasionally 
aver-imaginative brethren haul in sail. 

In short, he plays the true role of a con- 
servative— that of a sea anchor upon the more 
radical nilod. And, in science fiction Ad til 
everything else, he la very much present and 
accounted for. 



That he function* on logic does not make him 
worthy of derision. For, within a pattern of 
limited causation, logic at times works very 
well indeed. We should not have developed 
much of a Civilization, industrial, scientific or 
cultural, had our ablest minds discarded logic 
entirely because It is invariably faulty outside 
oi ica given sphere. 

Logic V*. Theory 

Arty one who has dabbled in philosophy knows 
the futility of reasoning on ft basis of cause and 
effect. Sooner or later he finds himself back 
at ultimate cause — yet ultimate causa must itt- 
variably, if logic is correct, he the effect of some 
beyond ultimate cause which obviously cannot 
be. It i-B possessed of more than passing kin- 
ship to the oldie about the chicken and the egg. 

Your logician, however, dismisses philosophy 
as abstruse fiddle f addle. What he wants to 
know about anything la — docs it work? II 
it 'does, whatever its discrepancies, it satisfies 
him. He accepts it and bases hlfi subsequent 
reasoning upon the fact ns proof of logic. 

Your born theoretician, on tho Other hand, 
will go on tearing his hair because ft machine, 
rocket, star pattern or whatnot, does not func- 
tion according to theory — he'll snatch himself 
bald until new theory or a whole new set of 
same are developed to cover the discrepancy. 

Without the logician of practical cast, what- 
ever hi* Irnaginatm short-conaiEigs, we would 
he a very backward world Indeed, Without the 
creative theoretician, on the other hand, wo 
would have smalt hope for a progressive future. 
So radical and conservative balance one ftn- 
other along interlocking parallels (a concept 
well leave to our theoreticians to work out). 

The chief hitch in such relationship is that 
radical and conservative can he counted upon 
to generate mutually harmful distrust almost 
upon sight. The conservative thinks of any- 
one eager for a change a?, criminally destruc- 
tive of life as it exists. The radical, on the 
other hand, considers the conservative as 
(Cvntintifd on pfljr Si 
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IT SOME; CgnccntHdit intt^iTy an- 

other person seiil-rd in p room ivJeEt you. wJtliaul ]l(s 
iwli i.in u r it. Observe blm gradually become peslless and 
fcrtotly turn and look in your dircolibii. SirtipPe-"— yet St P* 
ft posijrty HJi-liinn?.frrj IF-iiJt Lfi. il l]iMlL; : ;lit pi-nerntCK n Jlif-.nl il 

t-ncipy which crrn u projected From your iriEnd to tbe 
consciousness e L nnol.Ticr. Do you realize! L-bw murEi of 
i‘frwr Buortjs and hiippIrHSM in UFe depend vp<irt 
(iifliJtertdrta osli^ri? U it hot ImpotigaT ft> you to 
clhcre undtratMid your ps?nt gf vfcw— to bo Tccrpth-C lb 
your proposals? 

Demonstrable Facts 

tiro* r-inrty liinta have yen wished lh.cn: were some way 
you Cbufi] EisiprCJS another favorably— -[jet (lcofs To Fi-lm 
ai 1 yoor JrJei^L? Tlsrit ihmrnlits can be trans-mll led. 
(OCcJved. and unefe-ratoo J by oLlieri Js now scicnlificalfy 
•d<-rrtOFistrnbk- Tlie laics ul ruiruculoLia QCSQmfdiihisitntS 
pF iiiliLi] i?y tine anctcnls art rt.gv* hiWi'n Eb he Fad— -not 
F,i!:le. The rnclhod whereby LliCIO tfiEng? can Er? J'jir^ni 
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Agf.iftkst tiftHuirc, which tiiugi always either 
progress or move backwards. Each, we believe, 
is as guilty as [he oiber. 

Science fiction stories must retain at least 
plausibility in theory to be effective (we rare 
C^ct tiding frmtasi' from this discourse since 
those who like it and those who catl't abide it 
eortsc 'almost equally from both camps), li its 
promises become to improbable it becomes fan- 
tasy — and LtsLtaiiy poor fantasy at that, since 
fantasy demands a highly Specialised approach. 

It is (ho patient, if occasionally irate, orth- 
odox thinker who keeps On writing; intelligent 
letters to columns like this that does perhaps 
more than anyone else to maintain tliat plausi- 
bility. So we Ye for him as we are for more 
elements. 

As [he lale Sir W, S. Gilbert (of Gilbert and 
Sullivan fame) Irtd the sentry slog in 
IOLANTHE— 

For every gal atul every boy 
That*s born into this world alive 
Is either a tittle Liberal 
Or e[sc a little Conservative. 

We suspect be hit it on tire nose. So be it 1 



OUR NEXT ISSUE 

r H 1 HF novel an the July issue o£ STARTLING 
"• STORIES is handled by Otic of the great 
masters q£ stf, Edrnond Hamilton, who has 
written OHS of bis finest long stories irt THK 
VALLEY OF CREATION. Jt should moke 
his first appearance in the lead-story spat of 
ihis fttagasinCji since the memorable STAR OF 
LIFE last 3 r car, a memorable one. 

Eric Nelson is emu of a Strange group of 
soldiers of fortune, a group comprising Holland 
Dutchmen Fiet Va3i Voss, Lefty Wistcr, a litlle 
Cockney, Nick Sloun, a man of chilled steel and 
Li Kin, a Chinese, Sloan, tike Kelson, hails 
from America hut is a much rougher customer. 

All five of tEie ill-sorted comrades arc at 
rope's and wit's end when Li Fits discovers that 
a Chinese Government column has cut them 
off, together with the rest of irt&utgent General 
Yu Chi Chan's defeated army, in western 
China. Jetsam of World War Two, Erie and 
his mates- arc renegades even among renegades. 
It is then that the summons reaches them — 
(Continued on page 2B6) 
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Summoned by luring voices from the past, fay 
Seward assumes the role of Jasoti in an epochal 
journey to the fabulous land of the legends! 



CHAPTER I 
Enchanted Seas 

T ALBOT drew on fug pipe and 
squinted across the campfire, at the 
fact Of tEit man wliO iva.& speaking 
softly* slowly* the words coming one upon 



another in the patterns of the strangest talc 
Tat hot had ever heard. 

Jay Seward's face was bronze in the flick- 
er Jog firelight. It might have been n mask 
hammered out of metal, with the tad Canadi- 
an pines a background and the moonlight 
silvering it with strange highlights* They 
wtrC far away from civilized places, these 
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two* and the tale Jay Seward told might 
have sounded wildly improbable in more 
prosaic surroundings. But here and now, it 
did not seem strange at all. . . . 

Jay Seward had been restless all that day* 
Talbot, who had known him only a week* 
was more and more aware as tijnc went by 
that his companion was somehow a haunted 
man. 31c seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing — watching for something. He kept bEs 
head turned a little, whatever clso he did, so 
that the sounds of the sea down at the foot 
of the pine slope were always clear in his 
ears, as though be expected some Other sound 
than the splashing of the waves. 

But it was not until an hour ago* after 
sunset* sitting by the campfire, that at last 
he began to talk. 

''This isn't real," Seward declared sud- 
denly , glancing around the moon-drenched 
clearing. "I feel as if I'd stepped hack iti 
time a year, I was tip here just a year ago, 
you know. I was a pretty sick man. Then 
something happened, and — " He did not 
bluish, but you could sec bis thoughts move 
off along a familiar trail of remembering. 

Talbot said, "It's a good country^ to get 
\yc1E in.” Ho spoke cautiously, hoping not 
to break the spell of Seward's thinking. 
He was very curious about this man,; lie 
wanted to hear the tale be felt sure was com- 
ing, 

Seward laughed. "My mind was sick- 
And I couldn't stay away from the ocean.” 
He turned his head a little and his nostrils 
flared as if he tried to draw into hia lungs 
the deepest savor of the salt wind that moved 
through the pines. A faint thunder of 
breakers came with it, and Seward Stirred 
restlessly. 

"I was drowning/* he said simply. 
"Drowning in an unknown ocean that 
touched — strange shores. Do you mind if I 
talk? I think it'll bring everything back 
clearer— Hand I want to bring it back. To- 
night I don't understand 3 1— tonight some- 
thing's going to liappen. Don't ask me what. 
If J told you you wouldn't believe me. And 
I won't make apologies for— for what I 
kttow happened. I'm not out of my head — - 
I never have been. I know — “ He paused 
and laughed* faintly apologetic, 

"Go on/' Talbot said, drawing on his pipe. 
"I'd tike to hear it, whatever it is/' 

"If you don't mind a long story, I will. 
Maybe it’ll help.” He glanced at the mist 
ivrcatliing among the pines, "It was like 



that on Acaea," he said. "Always— misty. 
Veiled/' 

"Acaea?" 

"The Isle of the Enchantress." He 
shrugged impatiently, "'All right, I'll tell 
you. 

EWARD shifted a little so that bis hack 
was against a fallen log and his face 
to the darkness that hid the ocean. In a slow 
voice be began to talk. 

"Three years ago I wits in the Stales, 
working with a man named Detrend on a 
new type of psychiatric research. That’s 
my line — psychiatry. Qstrend was a won- 
derfut man in his field — himt 

"It was the sodium pentatho! narCOSyn- 
thesis that started US oil — and wc Went too 
far. Ostrend was a genius. Before we fin- 
ished we’d crossed the boundaries of known 
psychological research and—" Seward broke 
off. hesitated, and began again, 

"Haneo synthesis is a new method ol ex- 
ploring the brain. You know the principle? 
tjnricr a hypnotic the patient ia forced to 
look back on his own crises, things buried 
in his unconscious mind — the unpleasant 
things he doesn't want to- remember con- 
sciously. The catharsis usually brings about 
a cure. 

"Ostrend and T went farther than that, I 
won't tell you the methods we used. But 
we were, alternately, our own guinea pigs, 
and the day wc succeeded, I was the Speci- 
men on the slide. , . „ 

"Crises buried in the past — bow far back? 
"What I remembered — Ostrend made a tran- 
script of it as he questioned me. I didn't 
know what was happening till I woke. But 
after that the memories came back. Even 
if I hadn't read Ostrcnd's record, I'd have 
remembered. A crisis buried far In the past, 
dredged up out of my subconscious. 

"It should have stayed there, buried f 
NarcosyuthcsEs is a fine and useful psychi- 
atric treatment, but we reached beyond the 
normal limits. Ancestral memories, trans- 
mitted through the genes and chromosomes 
from my ancestors down through my lineage 
until I inherited them, 

"Latent memories of one oE my ances- 
tors — a man who has become ii myth. Who 
may never have existed. 

"Yet I know ho existed. He lived, in a 
time and world so long ago that nothing but 
legends remain now. And he went through 
a crisis tli ere that was Encradieably impressed 
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on bis mind — and buried in bis unconscious 
*'A memory 61 c. passed down to hig sOttS^ 
and his son's sons. 

M A memory of a voyage — in a ship 
manned by heroes, with Orpheus at the 
prow. Orpheus, whose lyre could raise the 
dead — 

"Orpheus — who is a myth today. Like 
the other heraeg who went on that great* 
fabulous voyage— 

"My memories went back and back to 
time’s dawn, 

“I was Jason! 

(l Jason — who sailed in the Argo to Colchis 
and stole the Golden Fleece from the sacred 
serpent-temple, where sealed Python guarded 
that shining treasure oi the god Apollo, * - - 
"TEie memories did not pass. They stayed 
with me. I seemed to have two minds. Things 
I cmjld never have heard or noticed as Jay 
Seward I heard and saw after that narcosyn- 
thetec treatment. The sea called me. I— -I 
heard a voice sometimes. It wasn't calling 
Jay Seward. It was calling Jason, Jason of 
Inkus, Jason of the Argo. And 1 was Jason, 
At least, I had his memories, 

"Some of them. Shadowy, confused— but 
I remembered many things from the life 
oE that ancestor oi mine. And some OF those 
thing's, I knew, could never have existed on 
this old E-arth of ours, Not even in. the en- 
chanted seas of the Argonauts, 

"The conch shell of Triton seemed to sum- 
mon me, Where? Back to' that forgotten, 
past ? I didn’t know. , , , 

"I tried to get away, I tried to break the 
spell. It was impossible to continue my 
work, of course. And Gstrcnd couldn't help 
me. No one could, I came up here a a a 
last resort over a year ago. In the train.,, 
out of Seattle, I thought for a while that I’d 
got away. 

"But 1 hadn't. Up here, a year ago, I 
heard that soundless call from the sea — and 
tli ought of ghosts and ghostly ships. I was 
afraid- Terribly afraid. I slept under the 
pines, and the wind brought to nu* the crack 
of sails in the wind., the creak of oarlocks. 

"And it brought the sound of a sweet, 
inhuman voice that called, 'Jason! Jason 
of Thessaly ! Come to me !’ 

"That night I answered the call, , , 

1 STOOD on a rocky [edge Jutting out 
above the swirl of waters. My memory 
was cloudy and aonEused. I could remember 
tossing uneasily in my sleeping-bag, I could 
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remember hearing the wild, faint humming 
of tuned atriums and a strange murmur that 
iv as not a voice — yet I knew what spoke. 
It was not the call that summoned Jason 
by name, 

Noj this was very different. 

I was standing allow the water. The fog 
had come down, smothering and silent. The 
moon must still have been high, for a silver 
radiance filtered through the mist, and be- 
neath me washed the sea, dark and filigreed 
white with foam. 

Very dimly E heard the sighing of\ strings 
and that alien murmuring from the fog, I 
Tisieiv the murmur. It was— the Argo ^ keel, 
speaking in a voice none but a seer cottld 
understand. 

Something moved out there on the water* 
hidden by fog- I beard oarlocks creak. 
Slowly, slowly a shape swam into view. First 
3 saw the great square of the sail, hanging 
Hmp against the high mast, and then* 
shadowy in that unearthly light;, I saw the 
prow sweep toward me. 

Out of the fog the ship loomed — driving 
toward the jut of rock where I stood. One 
instant it rushed past beneath me* the decks 
not eight feet away* the mast towering above 
me as it dipped landward, I saw the oars 
go up in unison to avoid snapping off against 
the rock. 

There were figures on the benches— on the 
deck. Unreal figures. One held a lyre. Tlio 
music swept out from that in rhythmic 
echoes. 

But more urgent still was the word- 
less voice that bubbled from the Argo's 
keel as the ship plunged on beneath me. 

The memories oi Jason surged up in my 
mind. Coldness and the shuddering sweat 
that always accompanied that wave of recol- 
lect ion swept chillingly over me. Jason — ■ 
Jason — I was Jasbn I 

As the ship rushed |*ast I sprang out, with 
all my strength* toward those ghostly decks 
sliding away below. They were solid planks 
I struck. My knees buckled. I fell and 
rolled, and then sprang up instantly* staring 
about me. 

The shore had already vanished. Only the 
stiver mista surrounded the ship* luminous 
with moonlight. 

Jason? No, I was not Jason, I was 
Jay Seward — I- — 

Realization, volition, came back to me ter- 
rifyingly, 

I knew what It was I liad dine— cr had 



seemed to do— and I knew thi^ was either 
a dream. Or madness, 



CHAPTER II 
Mystic Ship 



I"ft-ENEATH my feet the deck felt real. 
JHjv The salt spray tasted oi brine; the 
wind that flung it in my face was u real wind. 
And yet I knew there was about this in- 
credible ship someth Eng wildly unreal. 

For I could see the rowers below me, and 
through them 1 could sec the lung pate 
swelling oF the waves. Every muscle of those 
Lending backs was clear as they leaned to 
the. oar-puil* but clear in the way a dream 
might be in the instant of awakening. The 
oarsmen did not see me. TEieir laces were 
set with the strain of the work they bent to, 
skillfully driving toward — what goal? 

I stood there dased for a moment, peering 
about me into the mist, balancing to the roll 
of the ship with a deftness not my own, hs 
if my body bad slipped smoothly into even 
the physical and muscular memories OE an- 
other body* as my brain bad meshed memo- 
ries with another brain. 

Except for the noises of the ship herself 
there was no sound around me, I heard the 
slap of waves against the prow* the creak of 
timber, the rhythmic song of oars against 
their locks. T could hear clearly the music of 
that lyre on the arm of the shadowy figure in 
the prow. Rut the men were voiceless. 

I remember how the hair lifted on my head 
when I first saw a translucent warrior throw 
back his bearded chin and bellow out a song 
that swept from rower to rower along the 
benches until the double ranks swayed to a 
single rhythm and the band oE the lyrist 
swept bis strings to lead them— in silence. 

The music I could heir; the meat were 
ghosts. 

The sound ol my own voice startled me, 
A El my bewilderment and the deep, stirring 
terrors that had been moving at the back oi 
my brain seemed to trystalliz-e suddenly in 
the shout I gave, 

''Who are you?” I roared at the voice- 
lessly singing oarsmen, “Answer me] Who 
are you?” 

My own voice rolled back to nte out oE the 
mi at ns if from a ghostly sounding-board. 




ParpT lay back upan ihc lirf and lau^htd at m®. bcllcwljis with mairir.ic.il {CHAPTER I V h 



“IVhir Ore you — tir? yfU* — are you? And 1 
knew I could no more reply than the ohj- 
men could , Who was 1, indeed? Jay Se- 
ward, Doctor of Medicine? Or Jason son 
of Aesotij King of lolcus? Ora ghost oil a 
ghostly ship, manned by — what? I shouted 
again,, an angry, wordless cry, and leaped 
down to the nearest gal icy bench, reaching 
to seize the shoulder of the oarsman nearest 
me. 

My hand shot helplessly through empty 
air. The oarsmen sang on. 

I don't know how long it was I raged up 
and down the galley benches, shouting to the 
heedless singers, dashing my lists through 
their unreal bodies^ trying in vain to- wrench 
the oars from those misty hands that would 
not yield an inch to all my tugging. 

I gave it up at last nod climbed back onto 
the raised central deck, panting and be- 
wildered, The shadowy mail at the prOw 
still swept the lyre-strings in a strangely 
ringing melody, oblivious to me as his com- 
panions were. The same breeze lifted tny 
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hair and tossed the pale curling beard oE the 
lyrist, but I might have been the ghost and 
he the reality for ail ihc heed he paid me, 
I reached for his wrist to halt the music, and 
bis wrist parsed IhrOagh my iiugc.TS like 
the breeze, 

I touched the harp. Like the relentlessly 
plying oars, the harp was real. I could toucEi 
it, but I could not move it. Keen the strings 
were rigid to my hand^ though they vibrated 
with wild, strange music to me lyrist’s 
touch. 

I said, ''Orpheus- — Orpbeus?" in an un- 
certain voice, remembering who it was who 
had stood at the prow of Argo , and yet un- 
sure of myself when I spoke his name. For 
Orpheus, if he ever lived at ad, must have 
been dead for more than three thousand 
years. 

He did not hear me. Ha played on; the 
rowers toiled, the ship slid forward through 
the. mist. She at least was real, alive with 
that strange life all ships share, breathing 
with the motion of plank on plank as the seas 
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lifted her, Out of my memories of the past 
I knew Jason's did love for his ship— Jason's 
only love, I thought, despite hia many lighter 
loves for womankind. Jasoti was a strange 
man while lit; 1 3 vet!, blind in many ways-, 
ruthless, ready to betray all who trusted him 
in his grim pursuit of his goal. But to ArgO 
herself he was faithful all his life — and in the 
end it was Ayqq who slew him. 

M ER bubbling voice, not for IHy ears, 
spoke mysteriously between the waves 
and the decks. She was more than ship as 
she drove on toward — toward whatever end 
my fate and Jason's had decreed. And then 
as if the mist itself were answering my won- 
der, the silvery blindness parted before me 
and I saw— - 

Sunlight struck down upon the water and 
turned it to a dark and dazzling blue. A 
long row of blinding white breakers dashed 
them selves high against the marble walls 
of — an island? A castled island, fortified 
down to the very brink of the sea, and lilt- 
ing white towers against a sky as blue as the 
water, AIL white and deep dark blue was 
that scene unveiled before me, 

"This isn't out of our time,” I thought, 
staring. “It can’t bp. This is something 
seen through the lens of legend — wine- 
dark waters and encastled shores lilce some- 
thing Euripides might have written mil- 
lenniums ago,” 

The mists drew farther back, and it was 
not an island lust a tong peninsula, walled to 
the water's edge: and separated from the 
mainland by a mighty wall that reared its 
hulk like a tower into the blue air. For a 
moment the scene lay motionless before me, 
without life, a city Of legend. 

Tlien I heard trumpets and there was a 
sudden stirring along the walls. Voices 
•echoed across the water. The Argo swept 
forward parallel with tilt Shore. 1 thought 
the rhythm of the lyre had puickentd a little. 
There was uneasiness in it now, and the 
oarsmen bent to their work with a swifter 
stroke. 

The trumpets roared louder, l caught the 
distinct clashing, as of weapons against 
shields, and suddenly out from beyond the 
seaward tip o£ the promontory a blinding 
vessel swept. + She w r as all gold. The eye 
could not look upon her directly in that bta^e 
of sunlight. But in my first glimpse before 
I bad to screen my gaze I saw the double 
rows of oars flashing along her sides as she 



swept toward US, water foaming away from 
her -dfiZ 7 ,iin£ prow. 

The music of Orpheus' lyre was a wild 
alarm now. Rhythm beat fast upon rhythm 
until the oars of the Argo were pumping like 
the heats of a quickened heart. Swifter and 
swifter we flew over the water, tliat tower- 
waited promontory sweeping away past us 
and belli nd us, shouts from the golden ship 
echoing Over the distance between. 

She was a bireme, with twice the power 
o£ ours t but she was heavier in proportion 
and the Argo'j hull slipped over the water 
with a lightness that touched my heart some- 
where fit a point where it was Jason's heart 
answering to the beauty and the swiftness 
of ins beloved ship. 

The city fell -astern. Wc were running 
through mist again, but the outlines of 
wooded chores' and low Ilillg loomed up 
alongside now and fell behind again as the 
Argo answered the beat Of her ghostly row- 
ers. And ever behind us the bellow of horns 
rolled out upon the -fog and the golden ship 
at our stern biased even through the mists 
between us. 

It was a close race,, and a very long one. 
Not until nearly at the end of it did I know 
what our goal was. Then out of the fog the 
cypress island loomed, low- shored, edged 
with white benches, »n<! the dark trees 
brooding down to the edge of the pale sand, 
Jason knew the island, 

"Aeaea," his memory murmured m my 
brain. And subtle fears stirred with it, 
“Ae-aca, Island of the Enchantress,” 

From astern the cries of the pursuers were 
fls loud fts they had been at the beginning 
of the chase, hours ago now. The ctashmgs 
of their weapons were like the dash of metal- 
lic teeth in a dragon's jaws, stretched to de- 
vour us. When the golden ship's lookout 
sigh ted^ the cypress trees in the fog he must 
have signaled for redoubled speed, for 3 
heard the sharp crack of whips, and the 
blinding vessel fairly leaped forward. She 
was overhauling us fast, though Orpheus' 
disembodied lyre screamed out in rhythms 
that made the pulses pound in answer, and 
the ghostly oarsmen bent their sinewy backs 
desperately over the oars. 

For one flashing moment -the golden ship 
stood almost alongside, and I could look with 
half -blinded eyes across her shining decks 
and sec the men in shining armor that 
matched their ship, straining across the rails 
and shaking s-wdrds and javelins at US, 
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Then she sprang ahead. There was an 
instant when the blaze nf her blotted out 
that dark island before us, SuLNdally she 
shot across our l>o™ F and I could see the 
tense, excited faces of her crew turned to- 
ward Ufij pale against the dazzle of their si Lin- 
ing mail. 

OrpEietts 1 lyre broke the rhythm of the 
stroke for one heartbeat. Then the shadowy 
fingers swept those magical strings and a 
= cream of hatred and vengeance leaped from 
the lyre. It shrieked like a living thing, like 
e Fury ravening for the kill. 

All around me I taw the voiceless shout 
of answer sweeping the Argo's crew, I saw 
the bearded heads go back, grinning with 
effort and triumph, and I saw the brawny 
backs betiding us one in a last tremendous 
putl that eIio! their craft forward — forward 
iiraight into the golden side looming before 
ns. 

For one heartbeart I realized vividly how 
vulnerable I was — I alone, among all tills 
bodiless crew to whom destruction could 
mean nothing. Argo and I were real, and the 
golden ship was real, and the ghostly Argo- 
nauts were driving us both to what looked 
like certain doom, 

I remember the terrific, rending crash as 
we struck. The deck jolted beneath me and 
there was a blaze ahead as if the golden ship 
were incandescent and flashing into flame 
with its own brilliance in that moment of 
disaster. I remember shouts and screams, 
the clash of weapon on shield, and above it 
ell the wild, shrill keening oi tyre-strings 
swept by no mortal bauds. 

Then Argo fell apart beneath me and the 
cold seas met above my head. . . * „ 



CHAPTER III 

T ample in if , jc Grove 



A VOICE was calling through billows 

of thinning mist, “Jason of Iolcus, ,J 
it cried very sweetly in. my dreams. fi Jason 
oi Thessaly — Jason of the Argo — waken— 
waken and answer me L” 

I sat up on the pale, cool sand and lis- 
tened, Waves lapped a shore still marked 
witli the track where I must have dragged 
myself out of the placid surf, 'Sly clothes 
were stiff with brine, but dry. I must have 



lain, here a long while. 

The dark cypress trees rustled secretly 
together, hiding whatever lay behind them. 
There was no other sound. No sign of sur- 
vivors from the golden ship, nO Sign Of the 
ship itself. The Argo I 1>ad last felt shat- 
tering asunder beneath my feet might have 
returned with its ghostly crew to the lard of 
ghosts for all I cOuld see of it itOw. I ivaa 
alone on the pale sands of Aeaca, which was 
the Enchantress 1 Isle. 

™jE LS on oi the Argo -*- answer me, come 
to me — Jason, Jason! Do you hear?'* 

The voice had a clear, inhuman sweetness, 
as if the island itself were calling me by 
name. And the call was compelling, I 
found my sdf On my feet, arid Swaying a lit- 
tle, without knowing I bad risen. The sum- 
mons scenied to come from between the 
cypresses directly at my hack, I floundered 
np the sand and plunged into the grove, only 
partly of my own volition, so sweetly com- 
pelling was tliat cry from the misty depths 
of the isle. 

I could see only a little way ahead, for 
the fog seemed to hang in veils among the 
trees. But I thought that I was nq longer 
alone. There was deep silence all around 
tne, but a listening and watching silence, 
Xot inimical — not menacing. Itlte rested — 
that was it. Detached interest watched me 
on my way through the IttiSt-dreiiehed grove, 
eyes that followed me aloofly, not caring, 
but interested to see what my fate would be. 

In that silence punctuated by Lite dripping 
of mist and moisture from the trees, and by 
5H0 1 other earthly sound x I followed the call- 
ing voice through fog and forest, to the 
very heart of the island. 

When I saw the white temple looming 
against the dark trees I was not surprised. 
Jason had been here before, He knew the 
way. Perhaps he knew who called, but I 
did not, I thought when I saw the face of 
the speaker. I would not feci surprised 
either, but I could not picture her yet. 

Motion stirred among the pillars of the 
temple as I crossed the misty clearing. 
Robed and veiled figures came out from the 
shadow oi the columns and bent their hidden 
heads in greeting. No One Spoke. I knew, 
somehow, perliaps with Jason's age-old 
knowledge, that while that voice Called from 
the temple, no one on the island must speak 
but the Voice itself — and I? 

“Jason of Thessaly/* the voice was say- 
ing in a low, caressing cadence, “ Jason, my 
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lover — enter! Come to me, Jason, my be- 
loved." 

The robed figures stepped back. I went 
under flic shadow of the portico arid into 
tbc tcmpEg. 

JIscLpt for the flame that moved restlessly 
upon the altar, it was dark here. I could see 
a tall triple image looming up majestic acid 
terrible behind the fire,, and even the fere 
was strange* burning greenish, with a cold 
flickering cadence, and its motion more like 
the ceaseless, uneasy twisting of serpents 
than tbc warm flicker of ordinary firelight. 

Tiit woman before the altar was complete- 
ly robed, like the others. I thought she 
moved with an odd sort of stiffness in her 
concealing garments. At the sound of my 
foot on the marble she swung around, and 
when I saw her face I forgot for a timeless 
moment her curious slowness of movement, 
and the altar Arcs, and even the identity of 
that triple figure above u$, whose dark im- 
port I knew well, 

It was a pale face, inhumanly pale and 
smooth „ like a face of alabaster. There was 
the purity of atabaster in the long, sloping 
planes of the cheeks and the modeling of 
the eye-sockets and the delicately flattened 
brow. But a warmth burned beneath the 
smoothness, and the lips were dark rod and 
warmly full. And the eyes burned with a 
lambent flame as green and stramge as the 
strange fire on the altar. 

Black brows swept in a winged arc above 
them in a look of delicate surprise, and her 
hair was glossily black, lustrous with pimpEc 
highlight*, dressed elaborately in a stately 
display nF ringlets. But I found that Jason 
knew that hair unbound, how it fell in a shin- 
ing blade river over shoulders as smoothly 
curved as the alabaster of her face, and each 
separate hair of it burning the flesh li be a 
blue-hot wire when be brushed it with hi a 
hail'd. 

ASON'S memories welled tip in my 
brain and Jasords voice filled my throat 
with Jason’s own words in his own Grecian 
tongue, 

£< Ctrcc — ” I heard myself saying thickly, 
u CircC, my beloved,” 

Tbc fire leaped upon the altar, casting 
green highlights upward on her beautiful, 
terribly familiar face. And I could have 
sworn that a fire leaped green in her eyes 
to match it, The shadows in the temple 
swayed, at id emerald flEckc rings ran shiver- 



ing over the walls, like the light reflected 
from water. 

She stopped back away from me, toward 
the altar, putting out both hands stiffly in a 
strangely awkward gesture of renunciation, 

“No, no,” she said in that rich, sweet 
voice. “I^ot yet— not yct P Jason. Watt.” 

She turned away from me and faced the 
image above tbc flame, And this time I 
lookc at it fully, nml let my memories and 
Jason’s together tell me what goddess it was 
who stood tri-formed in her temple. 

Hecate. 

Goddess of the dark of the mopn, a* 
Diana was the bright goddess oE tlie light of 
the moon, Hecate, She-\Vbo-Works-From| 
A far, mysterious patroness of sorcery about 
whom only half-truths have ever been 
known. Goddess of the crossways and the 
dark deeds, tri-form cd to face tbc three ways 
at her sacred crossroads. Hellhounds follow 
her abroad by night, and when the dogs 
bay, Hellenes see her passing, I feta to, ilark 
and alien mother of Circe die Enchantress. 

Circe's robed arms moved about the flames 
in a ritual gesture. Site said, qtnte softly. 
“W be is come to us, Mother. Jason of 
lolcus is here again. Surely my task is 
done?" 

Silence- The green light crawled upon the 
walls, and the goddess' faces looked impas- 
sively into nothingness* On the alfcir in Lbe 
Stillness that fallowed, the fire- sank very low, 
sank to a soft greenish ember over which 
the light moved restlessly — coiling — twining 
slowly. 

Circe turned to face me, her robed shoul- 
ders drooping. Tbc grcenlit cyeg met mine 
and there was infinite sadness and infinite 
sweetness in her voice* 

di It is not the hour/' she murmured. "It 
is not the place. Farewell for a little time, 
my beloved. I wish— but the hour wifi net be 
mine. Only remember me, Jason, and the 
hours of our love I" 

Before I con Ed speak she lifted both hands 
to her head and moved long fingers across 
her face. Tier bead bent and the lustrous 
curls swung forward to hide her eyes. There 
was an inexplicable movement* 

For the second time 1 felt the separate 
hairs lift on my own head. Because I was 
watching the impossible, I was watching 
Circe raise her head from licr shoulders in 
both hands, and watching' the bead come 
free — - 

It was a mask. It must have been a mask. 

S2-f 
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She lowered it in her hands and looked at 
me above the lifeless alabaster features, the 
clustering dark curls,. There was something 
shocking about the eyes that met mine in 
her altered face, but for the moment I was 
staring speechlessly at that impossibly sev- 
ered head, A El of it was there, the elaborate 
curls whose touch I half remembered, the 
■warm red lips closed on a line of sec ret , smil- 
ing knowledge, the eyes that could burn so 
green closed,, too, behind pale lids and thick 
shadowy lashes. It had lived and spoken. 
Now it slept and was only a waxen mask. 

Slowly I raised my eyes to the face of the 
woman who had worn the mask. And I saw 
gray hair, thin over a gray scalp, weary 
black eyes netted in wrinkles, a tired and. 
wise and, subtly terrified face grooved with 
the lines of old, old age. 

"You are — -Jason" site said in a cracked 
voice, thin and weary, "But Kronos has 
flhaken the cup till the dice reverse them- 
selves, The same dice, yes— but with new 
numbers upward/' 

Something seemed to click over in my 
brain as site stood there speaking, so that 
I heard her words only dimly in the sudden p 
appalling realisation that this wus I — Jay 
Seward — -here oil an incredible i stand facing 
an incredible altar. 

Perhaps it was the very matter-ol-factness 
in that tired old voice that wakened me at 
last to my own predicament. 

K RONOS, she had said. The time-god, 
Hat! time swept backward three thou- 
sand years? Had the Argo really borne me 
back into the gray mists. of the past, to a 
world that had been legend for all the ages 
while Hellas rose and crumbled at the feet 
of Rome ? While Rome itself sent out its 
walking walls across Europe — while Kronos 
watched the sands trickling through hi 3 eter- 
nal fingers ? 

No," it was not the whole answer. Some 
alien hand had stooped over this world. 
Strangeness whispered in the earth and 
waters and wind. Perhaps there is in men's 
very flesh a. certain buried sense that will 
warn him when he has left the world from 
which Adam's flesh was shaped. For X knew 
that much. 

This was not — Earth. 

I remembered briefly how Euripides had 
closed his terrible atorv of Medea and Jason, 
and the lines seemed to ring with prophetic 
force m my mind now. 



— 1 r> mim itfacjEc dooms arc given, , . „ 

And the end men looked, tor cometh not, 

And a path is there where no man thought , + . 

A path that had ltd me — where? Toi tha 
Earth of legend, perhaps 1 A long-forgotten 
world where the Isle of the Enchantress lay 
on some mystic Aegean, worshipping the 
tri-fnrmcd goddess. 

Until now' X had been caught in the grip 
of forces almost beyond my control. Quite 
beyond, if you consider that one such force 
lay across my mind like 3- spur and a rein 
combined — Jason's memories. It was dream- 
like, And in that dream it had seemed 
right to me that I bend to the wind's ivLU, 
the wind that filled Argons sails and carried 
Circe's voice to me under the dark cypresses, 
Man bows always to the thralldom of en- 
chantment, in hEs superstitious souk Es- 
pecially the man Of long SgO — of HOW— 
whose daily life was peopled with the gods 
and demons of his own fear-wrought imag- 
inings. 

Fear, 

The word roused me, 

I knew quite suddenly what it was that 
brooded like a thunderous shadow above 
Jason's memories. Fear — of what? Why 
was I there? 

Memories of the ancient wisdom of Eu- 
ripides stirred in my mind again. What had 
it been that — 

— over sundering- seas 
Drew me to Hellas, and, the breesc 
Of midnight shivered;, and the thior 
Closed ol the salt unsounded water. . . . 

I looked around me with suddenly fright- 
ened eyes. The green light that crawled 
upon the altar showed me every detail of 
Hecate's temple, and every detail was alien. 
Panic rose in my throat and the floor sloped 
beneath my feet downward into a black 
abyss. 

I knew with a sudden unanswerable ter-^ 
ror tliat this was impossible. Either T was 
sane or I was frantically insane, and in cither 
case it was horrible! Nightmare — The old 
woman's eyes were upon me, and I thought 
the dosed lids of the living head she held 
flickered to look, too, 

I whirled and ran. 

Perhaps I ran because I was sane again. 
Perhaps because the memories of Jason 
overwhelmed me. I seemed to feel again the 
planks of the Argo shattering beneath me. 

Nothing was solid. 

Nothing was real- 
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There was a stirring among the robed fig- 
vires at the door of the temple. I beard 
thin, cracked voice crying behind me* 

"Fartyr — Panyr ! After hi ml” 

And I remember hearing a loud staccato 
of footsteps ringing hollowly in the Still 
temple, Then I was out among the cypresses 
and running, running — ■ 

"VVbat I ran from I don’t know. From this 
fantastic world it sell, perhaps, or from Jason, 
YcSj that was it. I ran from Jason* who 
clung inexorably to tile fabric of my mind, 
pouring the black blind panic of his fear into 
iny soul. Such fear as we have no name for 
today E 

It was terror that only primitive peoples 
know, assailed by the v&stness of the un- 
known. A fear like un ecstasy that used to 
fall upon men in the old days when, Fan him- 
self peered out at them, horned and grinning, 
through the trees. 

Panic they called it, because they knew 
that ho rued head by name. 

I ran tow r ard the distant murmur of the 
sea. Mist drew its soft veils before me, 
blurring the way. And behind me, mu filed 
by the pounding of my own feet, l heard 
the clatter of feet that followed. A clatter 
like hoofbeats thudding upon turf and stone 
— after me \ 

1 could feel the aching pound of my heart 
crashing against my ribs. My breath sobEied 
between dry lips. I ran blindly* wildly, not 
knowing where I ran or why — until I could 
run np more. 

Utterly spent at last, I dropped by a bli ta- 
bling green pool in a little glade where all 
quiet seemed to dwell. Exhausted with flight 
and terror* I buried my face in the sward 
mid lay breathing in racking gasp&. 

Someone — something — came quietly up 
beside me, and paused. 

Within me some last extremity Of terror 
- — Jason's terror — bade me cower here in 
the grass forever, if need be, before I lifted 
my bead and looked the terror in the 
face. Rut my own mind, Swallowed up 
in Jason's, roused a little at that, and re- 
belled., Whatever Jason's experiences in life 
might have been. Jay Seward knew better 
that] that. 

There ure no fears in any man's life which 
cowering can solve. 

With mi infinite effort, that seemed to 
crack the rebellious muscles of my neck, I 
lifted my face so that I could see who stnofi 
beside me. 



CHAPTER IV 

Triist A r pf a I* am i 



ATER, I came to know Fanyr very 
well. Rue he never seemed less, strange 
to me than in that first moment when our 
eyes met by the pripl. The barrier of hi 9 
alienage always had power to make me 
pause a little in sheer disbelief. Yet most of 
Mm was — human, I think if he had been less 
nearly human he would have been easier to 
accept. 

Goat-horns and goat-legs — tliat was the 
measure of his difference from the rest of 
mankind, Everything else was normal 
enough on the su r face. Perhaps his bearded 
face, with the slant yellow eyes and the smiE* 
nose, held a wisdom and a queer, malicious 
kindness unknown to ordinary men. He did 
not look old. His tangled curls were btack 
and glossy, hut his eyes were betraying, 

“So now tbc fear lias gone?” he asked 
in his strangely deep voice, looking down 
on me with a faint grin. His tone was con- 
versational. He was squatting on his hairy 
haunches very comfortably and bis eyes were 
at One* amused and understanding. 

“There’ll be a song to sing about Panyr,” 
he event on, and sudden tv laughed, a fiat 
bray of sound, “ Party r the Mighty, So ter- 
rible even the hero Jason flees from, him like 
a frightened boy." 

I watched in silence, swallowing the in- 
dignation that swelled in rny throat, knowing 
he bad the right to laugh. Rut at Jason, not 
at me. Hid be know that ? He rose oti bis 
crooked legs and walked, with an odd, rock- 
ing gait, toward the pool*, stood looking 
down at bis own reflection, thoughtfully. 

“Ary beard wants combing," be said, 
scratching it with strong, hairy fingers, 
f ‘ Should I summon a dryad from tliat olive 
free yonder — I wonder, now, Jason. Would 
you fly in terror from a young dryad, too? 
Perluips I'd belter not rfsk it. The pretty 
thing would weep, thinking you scorned her, 
and then I would have to console her— —and 
to l ell you the truth* Jason of lolcus. I’m 
a little tired after the run you gave tiie."- 

I think that from that moment I trusted 
Panyr — strange product of a strange, lost 
world. Even when I saw his yellow goat- 
pupiled eyes glancing toward tho wood 
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across my shoulder, saw the look of fleeting 
satisfaction cross his face* I thought then 
it was a dryad he watched, hte talk had been 
50 casually convincing-, Yes* I trusted Finyr, 
with his snub nose and mocking grin, and 
those curved horns rising from the tangled 
curls. Evert if the fear had not kft me al- 
ready, I believe Fatiyr's words and his smile 
would have dispelled it. 

"3s the fear gone now ? ir bo asked, suddenly 
ouiet and unsmiling. 

I nodded. It was curious how completely 
that panic had drained out of m?, perhaps 
i li the catharsis of the chase itself, perhaps 
in, some snapping of the link that had 
given Jason's mind ascendency over mine. 

And yet the fear was not gone completely* 
Fnr back, deep down, the formless shadow 
still couched, Jason knew things I did not— 
yet. And perhaps lie had reason for terror* 
Perhaps soon I too might know it. 

Party r nodded at me as if he liad been 
watching the thought-processes move through 
my mind* He grinned, flirting Ids short tail, 
took a couple oE prancing steps beside the 
water. He glanced down at it, 

** Drink/' he said. “You must he thirsty, 
after all that running. Bathe ii you like. 

3 'll keep guard,” 

Guard against what? I wondered, but did 
not ask. I needed time to marshal my be- 
wildered thoughts* 

First I drank, and then dropped my cloth- 
ing from me and lowered myself into the icy 
waters. Panvr laughed at my involuntary - 
gasp and shudder. The pool was not large 
enough for swimming, but I scooped up 
handsful nf sand and scrubbed my skirt until 
it burned* I was washing away the sweat 
of fear — of Jason's fear, not mine. 

I was thinking, too. But I found no an- 
swer. Not until 1 had emerged from the pool 
and was dressed again, and sat down on the 
moss tn look at the satyr searchingly. 

"Well," he said prosaically, "Circe had a 
fine welcome from her lover. You ran like 
a frightened hare, I never had much love 
for Jason, hut if you are lie — ” 

I said, "Fin not Jason. I remember 
Jason’s hie* but three thousand years hav-e 
passed in my world since he died- New 1 
nations have risen* new tongues are spoken," 

I paused there, startled, realizing for the 
first time that I was speaking the old Greek 
with effortless fluency, and with an accent 
quite different from the one I had learned 
at the university. Jason's memories, -couched 
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in Jason's tongue end flowing from my lips ? 

"You speak well enough,” Panyr said, 
chewing a grass-blade. He rolled over on 
his stomach anil kicked at the nrOss with 
one hoof. "Your world and mine are linked 
somehow, strangely, I don't know how, nor 
do 3 care, really. There's liLtle the goat-men 
do care for/" A gleam showed yellow in 
his eves, "Well, a few tilings. The hunt, 
and— we're a free people* The hand of man 
h never raised against us, now. We walk 
in any city, in any forest* without harm. I 
might lie a useful friend to you, Jason.” 

"3 think I may need friends," I said. "You 
COuld begin by telling me what really bap- 

f ened back there in the temple. Atid why 
’m here,” 

P ANYR leaned toward the pool and 
ruffled the waters with one hand. He 
stared down. "The naiad is silent,'' he said 
with a sideward glance at me. "Well, there 
are li crocs aplenty, and great deeds and 
mighty gods in the annate of this world. But 
the heroes are all long dead, and most of 
the gods with them. We fauns are not gods. 
Perhaps it's the weakness in you I like, 
Jason. You're no strutting hero. Perhaps 
it was the way you ran. Ob/, by my Father, 
how you ran! How your heels spurned the 
earth !" And the faun lay back and bellowed 
with rather embarrassing merriment. 

I could not repress a grin* I knew what 
a picture I must have made, flee Lug through 
the forest. "You may have many days of 
laughter ahead gf yOiij then,” I said* "Judg- 
ing from what I've seen of this world of 
yours, I expect I may do a good deal of 
fit ruling." 

Patty rte shouts redoubled* Finally he sat 
up, wiping hte eyes and still chuckling, "A 
man, who can laugh at himself — " ha said* 
"The heroes never knew how* Perhaps it 
means you're not a hero, but — " 

"Of course/' I interrupted him. "When 
I have a little more knowledge and a weapon 
of some sort. In that caw, Others may do the 
running." 

"That too I like/' Pauyr said. 

"What wai it that really liappcncd id the 
temple ?” I demanded, tired qE circumlocu- 
tions. "Was the priestess Circe? Or waa 
ft a mask ? " 

He shrugged. “Who knows? I never 
wore it! I only know that since the first 
Circe died, whenever the priestess who prays 
in Eu*r name wears it, that priestess speaks 
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with the same age-old voice and looks out 
■with tlie satire eyes flint Odysseus once knew. 
When she lilts the mask, she is herself— -as 
you saw, But something in the mask re- 
mains alive and haunted by an old, old love 
and an oEd hate — something that 'was Circe 
once and cannot rest. Because of Jasoii. 
Yon tell me what it was — or ask me no more 
questions. ” 
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pretty thing in those days. Oh, not fur me. 
There are dryads enough to keep Party? 
busy. But if the Circe had called me as she 
called you, I’d have come sooner. Or later. 
If the young Circe were alive, now, it might 
be worth your while to find her,’ 1 
“The young Circe ? M I echoed. 

“You saw how old the Old Circe is. 
Drawing very near her cud, if you ask me 
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'D don't know what it was l” I said 
despairingly. 

“You're here, though/’ He scratched the 
curls at the rcn?t of his left horn and showed 
his teeth in a grin. “You're here, and I 
think for a purpose. A pity you chose the 
wrong time to answer the Circe’s summons. 
If it had been I, I’d have; answered when 
she was forty years younger. She was a 



I was a young buck when Hecate's curse 
was laid on Jason, and I've seen many Circes 
conic and go since then. I forget how many 
— otic loses count after one's old friends go. 
As for the newest Circe— well, she was worth 
the seeing. But the priests o£ Helios slew 
her three days ago.’* He cocked his horned 
head and grinned at me. 

“You don’t seem to care very much,” I 
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e&Ed. "Helios— what's that?” 

fF Apollo's fortress, the golden city, where 
they worship the Ram with lire and blood. 
There’s an old war between Hecate and 
Apollo. Legend said it could never have 
been lost or won until the Argo brought 
Jason back — which is why you're here, i 
suppose. Wars between gods are not tor 
me, but I bear the rumors/' 

"You talk as if. CErce had remembered 
Jason for a Song while.” I said slowly, trying 
to sort out a modicum of sense from his 
rambling. "The truth is that she’ll never 
rest until she reaches him again tb rough" 
through me? Then that summons you speak 
of must have been unanswered for a long 
time," 

“A very long time. The lives of many 
priestesses who wore the Mask and called 
in Cf roc’s name. While the memories of the 
dead Jason slept, perhaps, deep in the minds 
of many generations in your own world. 
"Until somehow, something awoke Eu you.” 
"But what do they want of me?” 

"Hecate had a plan. I think it meant 
marching on Helios. But the plan binged 
on Jason, and site was not sure. She knew 
the old Jason, and she must have seen him 
running sometime tn the past!” 

"You know Hecate's plans so well/’ I 
s&Ed bluntly, "Arc you a priest oF hers?” 

M E LAUGHED and slapped a furry 
thigh half in derision. “A priest— 
Panyr? 1 lived here before the first Circe 
came. 1 remember Circe herself, and 
Odysseus and all bis swine. I’ve met Henries 
walking over this very grass, rot touching 
it, you understand, just skimming caver the 
tips of the blades,” Kis yellow eyes half 
closed and lie sighed. "Well, those were 
great days. That was before the mists came 
and the gods went, and alt things changed.” 
"Tell me what they want of me — do you 
know?” I asked without much hope of in- 
formation. It was difficult enough getting 
the basic matters straight, without following 
up every lead he offered me, grinning in bis 
curly heard. His mind seemed to leap from 
subject to subject with, goatlike agility. 

But when he wanted to lie clear, he could 
be. This time he chose to answer. 

"Jason, swore an oath before Hecate's 
altar, long ago,” he said obliquely, "He 
broke the oath. Do you remember that ? 
He went to Circe afterward, to ask a favor 
of her. That was the real Cirec, oi course. 



when she still lived. Something strange hap- 
pened between them, Ho one understand a 
tliat, except perhaps yourself. What was it 
that set Circe on fire for you? What was it 
made her hate you as hotly as she loved you ? 
Hecate’s curse and Circe's love and hate 
have not died to this day. 1 think your com- 
ing will round the circle out and you may 
have difficult deeds to do before you’re free 
again. There's one thing to remember— un- 
less you find the young Circe, you hi know 
no peace.” 

"The young Circe? But—” 

"Oh, yes, the priests of Helios slew her. 
I told you that." He grinned again and 
then sprang suddenly to his feet, hoofs 
clicking briskly together. His eyes glanced 
across my shoulder toward the trees, 

"You have an urgent engagement just 
now/' he told me, looking down into my 
eyes with an expression I con Ed not read. 
"If you're Jason and a hern., you have my 
heartiest blessing. If you're not — well, I'd 
like you bettor, btst your chances are worse. 
Let me give you two more words of wisdom 
before I go. 

He bent down, and his yellow gaze caught 
mine with a compelling stare. "Without the 
young Circe,” ho said, "you'll never know 
peace. Remember that. As for the other 
thing—” He sprang suddenly away from 
me with a goatish hound, his tail twitching. 
Over one bare brown shoulder he gave me 
a parting grin, "As for the other tJiEug,” 
he called, — never trust a goat-man l” 

It was too late. He meant it to be too 
late. Even as n shock of tardy alarm shot 
through me and I tried in vain to turn and 
rise in one motion on the slippery grass, 
I caught the flash of goEden armor directly 
at my side, a blade poised overhead between 
me and the misty sky. 

Ponyr had done his work well. HEs 
laughter, his rambling talk had very ef- 
ficiently covered any sounds that might 
have come to me in warning from behind. 
I had time for one, darling glimpse of a 
man above me and of others crowding in 
at his back. 

Then the sword Cell. . . . 

A long period of darkness followed, and 
then I became aware of voices speaking 
nearby, 

" — turned the flat of your blade? You 
should have killed hunl" 

"Kill Jason? You fool, what would the 
high priest say?” 
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"If he's Jason, at] Apollo asks is his quick 
death. PJ 

"Not yet. Not until the young Circe—" 

"The young Circe died on Apollo’s altar 
three days ago/' 

"Did you see it? Do you believe all you 
hear, young fool?” 

"Everyone knows she died—' 1 

"Docs Jason know? Phrontb wants him 
al ire, because of her. We're to let him 
escape, do you understand that? He must be 
let free and unharmed when we get ashore. 
I knew my orders/ 3 

"All the same, if— 1 ' 

'‘Hold your tongue and do as you're told. 
That's ail you're fit for/' 

. "What I say is, we shouldn't trust that 
faun. If tic betrayed Jason, won't he betray 
us too? Everyone knows you can't trust 
a faun/ 3 

"Believe me, my lad, the faun knew what 
lie was doing. In the long run I think he 
works for Hecate, Perhaps Hecate herself 
wills us to capture this Jason. TEiat's not 
our afifair. The ways of the gods arc outside 
human understanding-, Be silent now. I 
think this Jason ta stirring.' 1 

"Shall If give him another thwack to keep 
him quiet?” 

'‘Put your sword Sway. Is that the only 
use of heads? Be silent or I'll crack yours. 1 ' 

I rolled over blindly on n hard rut Face 
that rose and fell gently. For One nostalgic 
moment I had a feeling of terrible longing, 
a hnpefess yearning for the ghostly ship of 
Thessaly that had sunk beneath me in these 
strange waters. Jason, mourning for his 
lost Argo, 

This was not the Argo, but It was a ship. 
And as my mind came back to me, burdened 
with the memories at Jason's mind, I heard 
in the wind tlie far, faint braying of trumpets, 
not Triton 3 ? conch, but R brazen crying, 
importunate and menacing, 

I opened my eyes, Bright golden deck* 
blazed around me. Two men in darting 
mail, silhouetted against the blue sky, 
watched me disinterestedly. There must have 
been a second galley following the Argo, I 
thought in confusion. One wc Eiacl rammed 
and sank, but there was this ship still in 
waiting offshore. 

One of the men atiove me lifted ^ quizzical 
eyebrow and met my eyes. 

"We'll he in Helios in half an hour/' he 
said. "I wouldn't be in ydur shoes for a 
good sum, Jason of I-qIcus / 1 



CHAPTER V 
Priests of Apollo 



FILING mists parted, and for the sec- 
ond time I looked on Hclioa— Hellos, 
burning with beauty, bright as the ardor 
of tiie sun-god himself. Trumpets called 
from its walls, I heard the bi rente’s overseer 
shout, whips cracked and the ship leaped 
forward toward the golden quays of Apollo's 
city. 

Roughly my bright-mailed guardians hur- 
ried me down the gangplank to the pier. 
Anger was rising in sue, perhaps the begin- 
nings of rebellion., but I was too interested 
just now to protest. The eitv was a strange 
and fascinating place, lifting behind its bright 
walls in a series of mu Informed roofs. 

For a moment a familiar sEiivering and the 
ky sweat of Jason's memories swept me—' 
the locked door in my mind opened and 
Jason's thoughts surged in, I thought, there 
will be darkrj^ss upon Helios soon. 

The sound of trumpets shattered that fore- 
boding, Shrill and high from the towering 
wails it rung. And Jason's Fear walked with 
me as l stepped forward toward the gate- 
way to Apollo's citadel. 

Greek the city was — but more than Greek,, 
too. Somewhere along the line of its culture 
it had turned a little away from tlie classic 
foundations, and there were bints of Strange 
and fascinating newness blending with the 
familiar Greek simplicities of design. 

Nowhere was this dearer to the eye than 
in the great golden temple in the heart of 
Helios, Gold it COukl not ]>c , T told myself, 
unless the transmuting of metals was one 
of these people's secrets, but gold it seen red 
to the eye, as the galleys had been gulden, 
dazzling, impossible to look at except oblique- 
ly. Three hundred feet high those glittering 
walls loomed, straight and unadorned except 
by their own brilliance, I did not need to 
be told that this was a god's house — Apollo 
the Sun. 

Strangely, we did not move directly to- 
ward that shining building. The streets were 
thronged and narrow. Strange faces stared 
at me. And then, Suddenly, I was 110 longer 
in the custody of the bireme's mailed men. 

Their firm grip had vanished from tny 
elbow?. The street lay crowded and imper- 
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sonal before me. Foe this instant I was free 
ta run^ if I chose to nm. But remembering 
those voices overhea.nl in the dare of my 
awakening, I stood still, rapid thoughts mov- 
ing through my brain. 

I was tired of being a pawn in the hands 
CtF these -unknown forces. They thought I 
was wholly Jason „ with Jason’s [till mc-inn- 
ries. 7'hey thought 7 knew where to run. 
Well, I did not know. 

"Hanged it I'll play into their hands," I 
told myself angrily, "Let them take over, 
for I don’t know the rules of the game ! They 
want me to run. Well, we'll see what they 
do if I won't run. I want a tall; with tins 
high priest of theirs. I’ll wait and see.” 

So I stood motionless while the crowd 
eddied around me, curiously glancing at my 
strange clothing as they passed. And in a. 
moment Or two I saw a gold-helmed bead 
peering at me from around the corner of a 
budding. Almost laughing— for this game 
had its ridiculous side— I crossed the street 
toward him, Another soldier stood behind 
him. 

" Let's go on to the temple/’ 1 said calmly. 
"I want a talk with this — Fhrontis, did 
you cal! him? Will you lead, or shall I?" 

The man scowled at Then a reluctant 
grin creased his face. He shrugged and 
pointed me on toward the looming walls ol 
Appollo's golden house. In silence we three 
trudged toward it through the crowds. 

We went up a ramp where a great gate 
creaked solemnly open to admit us. We 
passed through a doorway like a chasm in 
the gold. Then we were hurrying along 
hallways broad as city streets, and as crowded 
with courtiers and priests and men in arm nr 
that was pure gold to look at. No one noticed 
us, Jason’* coming to Helios was apparently 
secret from these busy throngs. 

Many races moved among the tall Greeks 
liqrc, Nubians, Orientals in, jeweled turbans, 
slave girls in bright tunics, young acolyte* 
to priesthood, every age and condition of 
humanity seemed to swarm in the golden 
balls — From slim, pale Scythian courtesan 
to black-bearded Persian fighting-man. 

We turned down what would have hcCn 
an alleyway had these great streets been 
open to the sky, moved rapidly among more 
furtive denizens of the temple, and nly guides 
paused before a grilled door, while the elder 
drew the hilt of his dagger across the grill, 
swiftly,. twice over, making the iron ring 
with a sharp, vibrant music. 



W ITHOUT a sound of binges the door 
swung Open. A violent shove Upon 
any back thrust me stumbling forward. 
I got my footing again in a dim place 
inside, hearing the clang of the door behind 
me. 

Then a girl's voice murmured, "Will my 
lord please to folEow me?" 

E looked down, A little Nubian girl with 
the silver collar of a Ilelot clasped about Iter 
slim, dark neck was smiting up at me, her 
teeth very bright in her pretty, polished- 
ebony face. She wore a t urban and brief 
tunic of pale blue, and her feet were bare 
and anklcted with silver hells. She looked, 
like someone’s pampered servant, as she no 
doubt was. There was faint impudence in 
her smile, and she had a pretty, delicate face. 
Behind her another girl, goldcn-skimled and 
slant-eyed above her slave collar, watched, 
me in silence, 

"TEus way, my lord/’ the Nubian mur- 
mured, and went tinkling away flown the dim 
hall. The other girl bent her head to me and 
fell in at my heels as E turned to follow. 

There was only darkness at the end of the 
hall. No door, no hangings, nn wall, but 
darkness like thick mist. My small gtside 
paused before it and looked np at me with 
a gleam oE teeth and eyes in the dimness. 

“Mv lord will await Thu high priest of 
Apollo,” she told me, "here in the high 
priest's private chambers. Will my _ lord 
lease to cuter?” And she put out a silver- 
raceletcd arm and — drew back the dark- 
ness- 

It was mist, but it folded away to Iter 
touch like cloth. No, not to her touch, I 
looked closer to be sure. It seemed to retreat 
beneath her hand, so that her gesture was 
tike a command that it draw back — and it 
did. I walked forward under an opening 1 
lorn in the dark by her gesture. Light poured 
softly through from heyond. I paused On 
the threshold. 

The mom before me was Greek again, hut 
with a difference. White column* ringed the 
room, with darkness hanging between them 
like the darkness at the portal through which 
I had passed. Overhead were clouds, pule, 
billowing clouds faintly rosy as if touched 
by the first hint -of sunset or dawn. Slowly, 
drowsily they were moving, and between 
them now and then I caught glimpses of a 
blue mosaic ceiling in which points of bril- 
liance glittered kkc stars. 

The floor was mossily green and gave a 
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little underfoot There ivera divans in the 
room, low tub! eg , chests carved with scenes 
from familiar legends, for the most part, 
though a few were (inknown to me in sub- 
ject and detail, A brad-er glowed hi the 
(.enter of t!ic room, sending out a fresh, 
aromatic fragrance, 

1 thought, the priest of Apollo does him- 
self very well, and turned to look for the 
little slave girls who had brought me here. 
But I wag alone. ! wasn't even sure which 
(lark-hung interval between the pillars had 
admitted me. 

There was sudden music in the air, I 
looked around sharply at that thrill of un- 
seen strings, and SUiv the darkness flfliw 
apart across the room, and a familiar horned 
head grinned at me through the opening. 

As 1 stared I saw one sardonic, goat-yel- 
low eye close in a slow wink. Then the faun 
laughed, glanced back across his shoulder, 
and said: 

"Well, this is the man. At least, he T & the 
one the Circe named Jason,” 

"Good/' ;t new, deeper voice said. "The 
Circe should know, at least. Well — so this 
is Jason!” 

Through the rift in the darkness came 
Panyr and, behind him, a tali, golden-haired 
man, one who- might have stepped out of 
some antique myth. He looked like a demi- 
god — -taU, st rongly-tiia.de, with sleek muscles 
that rippled under his thin golden tunic, and 
blue eyes that held in them something faintly 
disturbing. A tinge of lambent radiance 
seemed to Singer pn his tanned skin* almost 
luminous, almost as though the sun-god Sum- 
self, radiant Apollo, stood before me. 

"This is Phrontis/' the faun. said. "Til 
leave you with him. For a while, at least,” 
He moved nimbly toward the pillars and 
the darkness parted to engulf him, 

Fh root is went without haste to a couch, 
nodded toward another near him, and 
dropped down casually. He stared at me as 
I found a seat. 

" Jason,” he said lingeringly, "I suppose 
we arc enemies* then. At lea.it, our gods are 
enemies. Whether or not there's sense in it* 
is not fcir me to say. However* at the mo- 
ment, there are no gods in this room — I hope. 
So drink with ntc while we talk.” 

F ROM behind his couch lie brought a 
crystal vase, filled with yellow wine, 
sipped, and passed the goblet to me. I drank 
long and thirstily. Then I put it aside and 
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took a deep breath. 

“I haven't said I’m Ja$0n,” I told Phrontis. 

He shrugged, '"Well,” he said disarming- 
ly* ”1 am a young priest* as priests go. It's 
nn accident that I hold the power that I do. 
There's much I don't know — and that may 
he to your advantage. The young are skepti- 
cal. Ophion, now — he is the real priest of 
Apollo, and lie's, very dangerous to you, Be- 
cause he believes its the gods.” 

"You do not?” 

"Why, yes,” he said* smiling. "But I don't 
til ink they are gods* except to men like lis. 
Is there wine left? Good.” He drank. 
"Now* Jason, let ns talk fur a while like sen- 
sible men. Op hi On is tortured by supersti- 
tion, and he is justified enough. I have 
Studied. It’s true that there arc things I 
don't understand — the ghostly ship, tor ex- 
ample— but nevertheless it is only at the 
temple festivals tliat J full on my face before 
Apollo. Here, In this private apartment, 
we can talk and question. For example, why 
didn't you escape when you were gix'eu every 
chance ?” 

"The ignorant arc blind/ 1 I said, "And 
the blind don't run without making certain 
there are iso gulfs in their path,” 

He watched me. "The ghostly ship sailed 
by Helios today* and two of our birem.es gave 
chase. One of them brought you back. There 
are prophecies and legends and warnings — - 
too many of them I When JasQn returns, it 
U said, a curse will either lie lifted or re- 
doubled, It’s Coptic. Very much so. But if 
a man questions the gods, he's apt to be 
blasted with a thunderbolt. Which is an 
excellent way to discourage criticism, ” 
Phrontis chuckled* and shrugged again. 
"Well, this is not the sanctum or the altar 
chambers, You wear strange clothes. Gen- 
erations have passed since the first Jason, 
I know you arc not that one. Who are 
you?” 

How could I explain? I looked at him 
dumbly, and he laughed and proffered the 
wine-vase again. 

"Fin a student of science as well as oi 
theology,” he said, "Let me hazard a guess. 
There is another world somewhere in time 
and space, the world from winch you came. 
Yon arc oF Jason's seed, Jason must have 
been of your world, originally. And you 
have Jason's memories* as the soul of the 
first Circe dwells in the Mask, and enters 
whichever Circe happens to serve the goddess 
In Aeaea,” 
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^’You liiimv tliat ? J ' I asked, ''Then you're only perfection in his priests, Opinion, was 
the first One I’ve met here -with any sem- 



blance of civilization. You're right, I think. 
Rut Tm stilt a blind maxi, I don’t even know 
where I am/* 

"Nature tends toward the norm," he said, 
"This is my own theory, hut 1 think it’s ac- 
curate, Bv its Own standards, your world is 
the normal one. Call it the positive pole in 
the time-stream. There are variants in youf 
world, but they don’t last long. Mutants are 
hnrn ; miracles happen, but nnt nFten, and 
they pass quickly. For they are the norm of 
tMs world — the negative pole in the tame- 
st ream. 

"As for how these two worlds meet — to 
know that, we must be able to comprehend 
dimensions beyond our scope, perhaps the 
course of your world's time is like a winding 
stream, while ours nans straight as a canal. 
And sometimes the two streams intersect. 
One such Intersection, I know, came genera- 
tions on generations ago for us. How long 
ago for you?" 

"Jason lived three thousand years ago/" 
I said. 

"As long in our world," he said. "Three 
thousand years ago the two worlds inter- 
sected as trie time-streams crossed. Wc have 
legends of the Area's voyage but I think that 
voyage took place on both our worlds, yours 
.and mine. They mingled for a while then. 
Look, now. I've said your world is the posi- 
tive uoran, Whenever too mftny negative 
concepts are built up there, the time-streams 
intersect, and an exchange takes place, Y out 
—mutants — are drained off into my world, as 
our positive concepts are drained auto yours, 
to strike the balance. Do you understand?" 

I had a glimmering — the principle of 
the simple electromagnet. Positive force 
building up at one pole till polarity was re- 
versed. Yes, I thought I could understand 
the principle! It was not basic logic by any 
means, but I could visualise a cosmic see- 
saw, continually rising and falling whenever 
the twin worlds crossed in tiiat cosmic stream 
of time. 

Phronlis spoke. "The gods arc dangerous 
enough, but — well, they simply have ncm- 
positive powers, less limited in this world 
than in yours from which they may originally 
liave come." He glanced toward the col- 
umns. "I hear Olipliioai, the high priest. 
Tie’s still called that, though I perform most 
of his duties for him, since Apollo accepts 



anjured some white ago. 

"Listen, Jason who as not Jason, Q phi on 
will speak to you. Remember, lie has served 
the god for a long while: .laid is superstitious* 
Use your judgment. I wanted to talk with 
you first, because I shad t be high priest soon, 
and I prefer science to theology. Ophioai be- 
lieves in flaming thunderbolts to solve his 
problems. I have other ideas. We’re both 
sensible men— so remember what I f ve told 
you/' 

He smiled and stood up as the darkness 
parted between two pillars, and a nian hob- 
bled awkwardly into the room. 

Hephaestus — ^ Vulcan ! Vulcan, who was 
flung from Olympus by his father Zeus and 
lamed by that titanic fall. This man was 
godlike— <ind fallen too. 

Within him glowed the same golden, lu- 
minous quality tliat seemed to permeate 
Plimntfs, but it was the light of beauty per- 
meating a crumbled Prax.il itcan marble, hint- 
ing at the original perfection despite the 
ruinous attacks of time. 

It was not time alone that had marked 
Opb ion's face, though. I thought that the 
attack had, somehow, come from within. As 
fur his appearance, he might have been 
Phrontis' brother, but a brother wlao was 
not only older, but sadder, and afraid. 



CHAPTER VI 
Echoes of the Past 



O PH TON stood there, stooping a little, 
his heavy shoulders bent forward. His 
eyes were blue like Phrontis 3 * but deeper, a 
winter sky as Phrontis* eyes were the sum- 
mer sk^'. Lurking in those depths was a 
knowledge that Phrontis, for all Ills skepti- 
cal wisdom, eled not have. 

He said slowly, "You coutd not wait for 
me, Phrontis?" 

"IVc saved you trouble," Phrontis an-*- 
swered, “There’ll he no need to waste your 
tame In elementary questioning now. Jason 
knows all that is necessary for him to know." 
"He is Jason?" 

Phrontis wtived toward the pillars. "The 
faun Panyr has said so." 

Opinion turned to me. His voice was dis j 
interested, as though he recited by rote. 
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"Listen* then/' Sic said. “There has al- 
wiyg been war between Apollo and the dark: 
goddess Hecate, Long ago jason stole the 
Golden Fleece, Apollo's special treasure* and 
fled to the protection of Hecate* ors Acaea's 
isle. Because the Circe loved Jason, she 
aided him. Then Jason, died, or passed, or 
vanished, and rite war went on. There w as 
a prophecy that when Jason came again* he 
would be as a sword against Apollo in. 
Hecate's hand. So — we will break that 
sword now,'' 

He studied me. 

''There is also the matter of the Circe, 
She is Hecate's arm, as you were to he her 
sword. Ttl! the Circe dies and the Mask is 
broken, Hecate has power. And the war be- 
tween Hecate and Apollo must never be al- 
lowed to reach the point where Apollo must 
fight tlie dark goddess on her own ground. 
[Never yet — " His voice sank, “At least, 
only once has Apollo turned liis dark face 
upon this land. He is lord of the eclipse, as 
he is also lord of the bright sun, Rut once, 
it is told, Apollo walked in Helios during 
the eclipse — ihe Helios on whose ruins we 
have built this new city, 

“There will be an eclipse of the sun soon. 
You must die before then. But your death 
alone will not lie enough. For Jason died, 
and now has come again, Hecate's arm must 
be destroyed as well. 

"The Mask — and the Circe — they must be 
destroyed forever, so there will be peace un- 
der Apollo. 1 ' 

Silence brimmed the room. Phronlis broke 
it. “Still you have not told Jason what lie is 
to do.” 

Optuon moved suddenly, shivering where 
he stood. Those deep, strange eyes moved 
from Ph rout is to me. 

I said, “Why was I supposed to make my 
cscaiw; from your soldiers?" 
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But Ophion did not speak. Phrontls said, 
“Why not tell him? lie's nO fool. Perhaps 
wo can bargain.” 

Optuo-n remained silent, and the younger 
priest, aiter a brief pau.se, seemed to make 
up his mind, 

“Well, Jason* lierts the reason, We 
wanted you to escape so you could lead us to 
the young Circe, You can still do that. If 
you can, you need not die. Is that true, 
Ophion?” 

“It is true," the priest said somberly, 

T thought mockery showed briefly on 
Phrontls' face. “So we can bargain, perhaps, 
Jason. Life is better than death, after all— 
no?” 

“Perhaps* perhaps not/’ T said. “I don't 
know who the devil the young Circe is. Why 
not look for her on Acaea ? I lust saw Circe 
there." 

“That is the old Circe, the one on Aeaea/* 
Phrontis answered. “Not for years hat she 
held the goddess, She isn’t strong enough. 
You see* when the. Circe dies, the Mask is 
1 landed on to another priestess— the [text 
Circe. With line Mask goes the power of 
Hecate, So the Circe of Acaca is very old. 
and if it should come to a dash between 
glorious Apollo and the dark goddess, a 
Strong ann will he needed*, and a newer, 
younger priestess — such a one is the new 
Circe, the next inheritor of llie Mask, 

"I Ye bad her here in Helios.” 

1 said suddenly* “I've heard of that. You 
killed her.” 

“We did not kill her*” Fhrontis said, “She 
escaped- She could not have left the city; 
we have excellent guardians at the walls. So* 
because the web of fate is weaving toward 
a certain jutteru, because Jason has re- 
turned* WC must find the young Circe and 
kail her. li she lives to wear the Mask* then 

[Turn 
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through her through yen, Hecate can 

make war on Apollo, and the time o£ the 
eclipse is too cl-OsC fur comfort. You had 
better bargain wieli us, Jason, Who can fight 
against the gods?’* Out Ins voice was unc- 
tuous, and ho stoic a quick glance at the 
oblivious Ophion. 

I said, 4f I can’t lead you to this Circe of 
yours. If yon don’t know where she is, I*m 
sure I don’t." 

T HE priest stared at me keenly, then 
smiled, 

** There is one who does knows" Fhrontis 
said, ''In a temple like this rumor runs 
faster than winged Hermes. Already I 
knoev very well that news oE Jason’s coming 
is buzzing in certain quarters of the city. 
You have only to wail. Sootier or later— and 
Sooner, if I know Helios — word will get to 
you of what to do next Where to go. 
Then — " He lifted expressive golden brows, 

When I did not speak t he went on smooth- 
ly. '’Then you come to me. Or send w'ord, 
AVe will give you quarters here irt the tem- 
ple,, on the outskirts* where messengers can 
reach you without too much difficulty. Very 
pleasant quarters, my friend. You need not 
be lonely while you wait. We have many 
accomplished slaves who — ” 

"Whose greatest accomplishment is spy- 
ing,” I suggested, "Well, suppose I agree? 
Suppose I find this girl for you? What 
then?'* 

His blue eyes dwelt speculatively on mine. 
As dearly as I saw the eyes I saw the 
thought behind them — n sharp sw'ord dr an 
arrow in the back was what Fhrontis was 
tlii eik tug, T could tell that, he was so much 
closer to my own civilization than anyone 
else here on this alien world! 

All he said was, "A reward worth work- 
ing for, if you ask it What is it that you 
desire most Jason ?*’ 

"The truth Y* I said with sudden anger, 
"The one tiling no one here cat! give me 1 
Tin sick o£ all these evasions and half-truths 
and the lies you tell so easily when you prom- 
ise rewards, I know what reward I’d get!” 
PlirontiR laughed, "Fair enough. Jason 
always got Ills value out of a rm, All right, 
then this much truth — I’ll confess it would 
be easiest to hill you once wc have our hands 
on the young Circe, Naturally I thought 
first of that. Rat since you have tdiarper eyes 
than most, then I suppose I must swear some 
oath I dare not break, to give you assurance. 



What besides truth* then* do you ask of us?” 

I closed my eyes for a moment, an intol- 
erable wave oE longing for peace Erosn this 
dilemma rolling over me. To Eie free, to go 
back to my own world unburdened by the 
chaotic memories that too -deep probing had 
unloosed upon my mind — that was what I 
wanted above everything else: in life. Free- 
dom from the memories of Jason! 

I said it iti a suddenly choked voice. "And 
if you could do that*" I finished. "I think 
I’d find that girl for you if T bat! to tear down 
the city bare-banded. Can you set my mind 
free?” 

Plirontis pinched his lower bp and looked 
at me narrow-eyed. Slowly he nodded,, and 
I thought I saw other purposes, devious und 
subtle, take shape on his face. 

"Since you ask it, I can," he said. "I’ll 
swear that oil- the altar oE ApoElo himself, 
and may the Ram trample me under his 
burning hoofs if I fail you. Once you're free 
of Jason, we’d have no reason to wish you 
harm. You’d be no danger to us then. Yes, 
voei .Khali have freedom if you find us the 
girl.” 

Qphion woke from his broodiilg to SLare 
at us, a question on his lips, I saw a swift, 
wordless sign pass between Fhrontis and the 
old priest, O phi on did not know that I was 
not Jason* but would Plirontis tell him so? 

I did not care, I sighed, -a deep, tired sigh. 
Perhaps it was wrong of me to promise. The 
girl had done me no harm. And yet I was 
not obligated to her or to Hecate or to any- 
one in this strange half- world of legend, I’d 
been drawn here against mv will* cast head- 
long into clanger not of my making, pulled 
this way a Eid that as a pawn between warring 
people and warring gods. But I was no 
pawn. I was Jay Seward* free born and no 
tool for another hint] to wield, 

"Then I’ll find her and deliver her to your 
men,” I said, ,f l don’t swear by any gods, 
because it isn’t our custom in my land. But 
T give you my promise. You cxei depend on 
it.” 

Fhrontis nodded briefly and rose, 

"I believe you*” he said. "I know the 
truth in a man’s voice when I bear it. Re- 
member your premise and I’ll keep to mine, 
I must consult Apollo's oracle on this matter. 
When 1 return, we’ll make our final plans. 
Will you wait For me hero?" 

I nodded, 33e gave me a half-salute ol 
parting, and turned toward the way by which 
he liad come. Gphion paused, looking at me 
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with a tong, troubled stare. Once he caught 
his breath to speak, but be shut hid lips ore 
the umjttcrcd words and turned toward 
Phrontis, who held the curtain of the dark- 
ness Open for him. 

M USIC faded softly on the air as the 
dark closed behind them. I dropped 
back OO my couch and stared at the. mist re- 
settling in their wake, wondering what I 
should do next. Not that there was much 
I could do, herd I looked about the room, 
finding; no answer. Overhead the rosy Cloud* 
rolled slowly, formless and chaotic as my 
thoughts. 

Cotdd I trust Phrontis? There had been 
subtle scheming in his eyes when he swore 
to help me, and it might be that what I asked 
for would not he what I got. And the girl, 
the young Ci rcc. Conscience nagged at me 
when 1 thought of her, I was not Jason — I 
h;td no duty to Circe, masked Or unmasked. 
But™ 

"'Jason — Jason of Iolcus — beloved, do you 
bear me?” 

The words were so dear they might hare 
rung out through the silent room, hut I knew 
they had not. 1 knew they echoed only in 
the haunted chambers of my Own skull. The 
shuddering and the chili sweat came over 
me again, and I was Jason. 

Very dearly I could see the lovely, fa- 
miliar, green-eyed face of the IXnchantress- 
Mask, bending above Hecate"* flame, I knew 
that face well — I had loved it once and seen 
hatred and helplessness upon those pale 
features, exquisitely moulded of living ala- 
baster, Love and hatred mingled — why? 
Why? Not even I knew, and I was Jason, 
Acson's son, lover of many women but never 
Circe— lord of the lost Argo. My heart 
turned within me when I thought of the ship. 
(Argo t my own, my swift find beautiful 1) 
"Jason, come back to me," the sweet, far- 
away voice was calling through my hralsl. 
"Jason, beloved, you must not betray me,” 
Now 1 could sec that wonderful white face 
very clearly, very close to mine, the dark 
crimson mouth lifted, the. long, inhumanly 
smooth planes of cheek and brow radiant 
with impossible beauty. The eyes were grCCil 
fire, green embers smouldering beneath the 
shadow of her lashes. I remembered from 
long ELgOr 

"Jason, breaker oE vuws, murderer and 
thief — my mother Hecate commands me and 
1 hate you E Tint Jason, look at me. Jason, 
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zvho are you? Jason, when these spells of 
madness sire on you and another man looks 
out of your eyes — Jason, who is that man?” 

Who could it ba but myself, Jason of 
Iolcus? I felt the surge of long-remembered 
anger ag I met her searching gaze, Circe, 
enchantress, lovely and beloved, why do you 
deny me? Why do you cling to me only to 
demand an answer 1 cannot give you? Tor- 
get this dream of yours and thrust tne back 
no longer. There is no one here hut Jason, 
who desires you. 

"Jason, who is that man I glimpse in the 
moments of your madness, when you are no 
lunger £On Y r 

Rage swept over me again — strangling 
rage that this woman of all women should 
resist the irresistible Argonaut, this one 
woman whom E desired more strongly be- 
cause -she would not embrace me like other 
women, but held me off and cried out her 
answerless question over and over again. 
There is no woman alive or dead whom I 
would riot put aside to follow my lovely ship, 
my Anjo, my btau.tlfu.1 galley. But Circe, 
who will not nave me, mult learn not to deny 
Jason of Iolcus r 

Madness ? What was this madness ahu 
spoke of? How did she know about those 
shadow* of dizzy bewilderment that could 
sweep now and again over the clouded mind 
of C-VCJI the hero Jason, moment* when the 
brain thickened in the skull and another 
man's memories moved like madness through 
my own? 

Crash! My mind split with a thunder of 
the brain louder than a lightning-stroke,. 
Pain danced in my skull shudder ingly for 
one desperate moment, and I knew, 

I W3* Jason I I was Jay Seward ! X was 
both men together \ And 1 bad for one terri- 
ble glimpse looked through the mind of 
Jason three thousand years dead, and 
through the cloud of bis madness, and 
through a rift in the cloud. 

And sect!, as in a sudden Irttrror — my own 
face! 

Then tlte rift closed- Then the memory 
faded. Jason was gone, leaving me half- 
empty and shaking with weakness i;i the soli- 
tude of my brain. But I knew a Utile 
more, a little clearer. 

So Jason, too, had been troubled a* I was- 
troubled, with the mysteries of a double mind. 
In bis skull, as in mane, the double memories 
moved- IXow and why I did not know. Per- 
tiaps 1 would never know. But some inexor- 
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able bond linked ns over the hundreds of 
generations, we two out of all the counties^ 
lives between tis shared a single chain of the 
mind. He had not understood. How could 
he? To him these thoughts of my distant 
era must have seemed sheer insanity. To me, 
at least, the names of Jason and Artjo and 
Circe were familiar. But as for him- — no 
wonder rage and fear swept over him- when 
the recollection was forced upon him unbid- 
den. 

And Circe had known. Circe with her 
powers over magic and the mind — she alone, 
perhaps, had sensed the stirring of mystery 
in the thoughts of this man who desired her, 
this man she hated and had reason to hate. 
But this man who gave her at odd times 
glimpses of another man she did not hate. A 
man she did not hale at all [ 

Pany r’s words came Ivack to me. "Some- 
thing strange happened between you. What 
was it that set Circe on fire for you? What 
was it made her hale Jason V* 

Could it be possible that the enchantress 
of three thousand years past had looked 
through Jason's eyes as through a lens, and 
met mine and— No i It sounded incredible 
to say, "She loved me." And yet could it be 
the only answer ? What answer fitted better 
the puzzles that hat! confronted me in this 
world? Why else should she call me hack? 

Only through Jason con Ed she call, Only 
through her Mask and the priestesses of the 
Mask. 



CHAPTER VII 
Slave-Girl 1 s PUa 



M USIC shrilled softly through the air, 
T came to myself with a jolt, E had 
not been here, I bail stood with Jason in 
Circus palace, clasping her lovely, unrespon- 
sive body in my arms and trying in vain to 
evade her searching eyes. I had stood again 
jn Hecate's temple on Aeaea hearing the 
sweet voice calling me, ** Jason, beloved 1" 
But if my suspicion were rights it was not 
Jason she meant. She had no name to use 
except Jason, but the man she spoke to 
was — 

A soft hissing of breath sounded, T turned, 
to see that between two pillars the shroud of 
darkness had parted, and a glistening ebon 



face above a silver collar was watching me. 
It was the face of the little Nubian slave- 
girl, I saw her eyes shift as she glanced 
around the room. Then she slipped between 
the columns, soft- footed, and conic toward 
me across the mossy carpet. 

"I was listening," she said. "I heard your 
promise," Oddly, she had changed. The 
servility was no longer in her voice nor the 
delicate impudence on her face. I looked^ at 
her more closely this time, seeing the line 
modeling of her features, the tilt of her nosc d 
the soft redness of her small mouth. Arro- 
gance was on that face now, but It was no 
less a pretty face d and it did not look like 
the face of one who bad for very long been 
a slave, 

I had no time for further thought on the 
matter, for the girl stepped back one step, 
braced her sell On her bare fcet r and swung 
tip tier silver- ringed arm. Her hand caught 
me flatly across the face. 

The crack of her blow was loud in the 
quiet room, Caught off balance, 1 fell back 
on the divan and sat there gaping up at her 
in utter amazement. In that instant a mini' 
ber of half -coherent thoughts raced through 
my mind. 

f '5be’.H: a messenger from Circe's people/' 
I told myself, '"She heard tne prcnntse—it 
was clever of them not to wait, Fhronhs 
won’t expect to hear from them until lie's 
settled me in my new quarters. This was the 
time for them to speak now., fast, before he 
expects it. But why ?'* 

My check stung where that angry blow 
had caught it, I lowered the Eiand that bad 
risen automatically to touch the spot. Then 
my mind stopped working altogether as I 
stared at my blackened palm. 

Moving like an automaton, I touched my 
chcek again and looked at the fresh smear 
that came oft on my fingers, 

I looked at the girl! Her eyes were wide, 
She was looking in terror at my face. She 
turned up the palm that had struck me anil 
wc both stared at her streaked pink flesh 
where the moisture of the clenched hand had 
matte that dark pigment run r 

Her eyes rose again to mine, stretched 
wide in fright and dismay. My arm shot Oltt. 
I seized her wrist below the sihtr bracelet 
and rubbed the moist palni with mine, It 
turned w likely rosy beneath my touch. 

Still gripping her wrist, I drew die back of 
my hand across my own cheek, wiping away 
the dark paint her blow had left Her eyes 
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i_ _ not swttvc from mine. She was breath-* 

-• r fast, she did not speak a. wOri 

How long were you going to wait before 
■ : . tok! me?” I asked, 

She caught her breath. '“I— I don't know 
you mean. I only—” 

You heard my bargain with Phraatis,” 

" ?aid harshly, f ‘YoiS came in to punish me 
you could. What was the plan? Lead me 
somewhere on a pretext of finding the 
. J --ce h and push me off tbs wall when you 
■ your chance?” I let her wait a moment, 
nt' eyes hoping desperately that I had fin- 
.- -I, before I said deliberately* ** Maybe you 
?r did mean lo tell me who you are,” 

She wrenched at her wrist finitely. "Let 
~r- go*” she said in an angry whisper. "I 
ten't know what you mean.” 
ft was a gamble, I had nothing to lose by 
r. snd a groat deal to gain, and some instinct 
Asper than reason told me I was right. 
You're the young Circe,” I said, 

H ER eyes searched mine frantically* hop- 
ing to find uncertainly there. The 
,.o-cr she delayed her denial, the surer I 

fTCW. 

I went On in a confident voice* "You 
“ ;,dti't have escaped the sacrifice without 
:Yp from inside the temple. That stands to 
'*-l*op. And if they haven't found you in the 
£ty* for all their searching, the logical answer 
, J that you weren't there. You've been here 
• ier their noses all along — here with who- 
ever it was that helped you from the first. 
The best hiding-place 5 ? the most dangerous* 
-A you've found it. Who helped you?” 

She shook her turbaned head violently* 
I'm not! It isn't trice! Oh, let me go — let 
— 5 go!” Hysteria sounded in her voice, and 
I saw the tears beginning to gather along 
A-rr lower lids. 

I said* “Careful 1 Remember that paint 
“^:’S when it's wet-" 

She paused in her struggle* looking at me 
t " certainly. i; Rors that matter now?” she 
■ Eked* still in her desperate whisper. "Aren't 
■ :y. going to give, me up?” 

I hesitated. I'd promised Pbronlis* yet — 

“Come over here,” I said. "Sit down. 
No, here!” I laughed and dropped to the 
-oia, pulling her down urgently so that she 
J ti! across iny knees. It was a lover! ike em- 
: race I held her in^ but my hand was firm 
rpon her wrist. I knew if I once let her go 
i d never sec her again in a guise 3 could be 
i : sure of recognising. And I was not yet 
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sure which side I meant to play on, 

'‘Don't fight me— you're all right,” I said. 
"iNow we can talk without looking suspi- 
cious if PhrontEs comes back* And we have 
a tot of talking to do, my girl. Circe — do I 
call you tliat? Or have you a name of your 
own?” 

11 1— I'm Cy atie/' she told me, leaning quite 
motionless in. my arms now and looking up 
at me with steady, lustrous eyes, ha^el like 
running water in the sun and ringed by 
lashes that cast a velvety shadow on her 
checks, I was trying to picture her without 
the dark body-paint and remembering Pa- 
nyr's words about her* 

"Cyace?” I repeated. "All right, tell me 
your story* now* and 'do it: fast before PhrOrt- 
tts comes. How did you escape the sacrifice ? 
Who helped you ? Is there someone here you 
can trust?” 

"frfot you!” she said, a spark coining into 
the Eiarel eyes very near mine, ‘‘I — don't 
know whom I cati trust. I heard you promise 
Fhrontis to betray me* and I — I came to you 
just now to bc|£ your help, in spite of what 
you told the priest.” 

"You plead forcefully*” I said, rubbing 
my cheek. 

She turned her shoulder to me, "Well* I 
found I couldn't stoop to that. Instead of 
going on my kitcca to you* the thought of it — ■ 
that knowledge that you had sworn to betray 
me — very well ! I slapped you I it's been 
three days now in the temple, and I've had 
nearly — nearly all I can stand, I don’t care 
much what happens T” 

A tremor shook the slender, darkly painted 
body across my knee. She bit her soft inider- 
lip and drew a deep breath. “Til tell you* 
because I must. Maybe if you hear the 
story — hut I'm not going to ask you to help 
me] It was one of die priests who set me 
free. ” 

"Phrontis?” I asked her quickly. 

She shook her head. f 'I don't know* In 
the temple*, at the time of sacrifice, all priests 
look alike. And I was — frightened*” 

"Tell me.” 

"I was lying across the altar, under the 
gold cloth, waiting,” she said almost quietly* 
her eyes going unfocused as she looked back 
upon that terrifying memory. 'T could hear 
them coming. There was music and singing. 
And then someone in a priest's robes came 
out from behind the altar and unlocked the 
golden shackles that are chained lo the altar. 
I was too dizzy to speak. He hurried mo 
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through a tittle door and into^an anteroom* 
anti a woman waited there with slave-trap- 
pings and a pot of paint. No one said any- 
th Eng. 

''Before lire paint was dry on me I could 
hear through the wall the commotion when 
they found the altar empty. The priest 
slipped out. I think — ” Silt hesitated. “No,, 
I know tie went to bring another girt for the 
sacrifice. A slave. They put my uigiguc on 
her and the word went out that J had died. 
But rumors move fast in a place like tins. 

"Since then I've had a room in the slave 
quarters. Eight of ns tend these apartments, 
where the highest ranks among the priest- 
hood live, The rumor went out that they 
were bringing a man from Aeaea and I came. 
I thought it might be someone smuggled in 
to help me. But when 3 listened — ' ” She 
writhed iti my arms so that she faced me 
fully, and her eyes were grave. 

“'Tell me the truth,' 1 she said. "When you 
made that promise, you meant to keep it.” 

I COULD have lied to her, I didn't. 

■“Yes/' I said quietly. "I meant to keep 
it.' f I shifted her cm my knee, taking a firmer 
grip on her wrist. “Tell me one thing more,” 
I said. “Who am I?” 

She shook her head, her gase unswerving 
on my face, “I don’t know.” 

"How long did you listen to wliat Fhronlis 
and I were saying?” 

“Only from your bargaining, T — I lost 
my head then. I'd counted so much on your 
coming here to help rue. Perhaps if I'd 
pleaded with you instead of striking you — ” 
She waited, but T didn't answer. Sighing, 
she went on: f( Wdl there are those in the 
city who would help me if I could reach 
them, but how much they could do — T don't 
know. Hecate's domain is smaller than 
Apollo's, That, perhaps, is what their war ls 
about, though I'm not sure. And I must get 
free-— I must! The mother-goddess needs 
me, and the Circe who rules now is too old 
to fight.” 

"And you? What could you do, if you 
were there again ?” 

"On Aeaca, you mean?” she said, with 
dignity. “Myself, I could do little, But with 
the Mask of Circe, and the power of Hecate, 
I think T could face Apollo himself!’' 1 

A little breeze of chill seemed to me to 
move briefly through the room as she spoke. 
There were powers in leash here at which I 
could only guess, even through Jason's 



memories:. This girl knew more than I about 
too many things. 

I coiJSadcTcd what she had said. An idea 
was begin thug to take vague shape- in my 
mind! “The city's well guarded, is it? 11 I 
asked her. 

She gave me a grim little smile. “So well 
guarded that 7 was surprised when I thought 
even Ilecate herself had managed to smuggle 
in an envoy to help me. There's war between 
the gods. You can guess from that how 
closely Helios' walls are watched.” 

"If I should decide to help you,” I said, 
"what chance have wc of escaping?” 

I felt her slender liody droop in my anus. 
"So little chance,” she told me, "that l might 
as well have died on Apollo's altar. T was a 
fool to strike you. Even if you would, you 
couldn't help me nOw. And you won't. You 
promised Parotitis.” 

Yes, I had given tny word to the priest* 
which might liave been a mistake. I wasn't 
sure now. Tt had been easy enough at the 
time, when I remembered how I was being 
pushed, pawn-like, about the board of a war- 
game here. But at this moment, holding the 
young Circe in my arms, watching her thick 
lashes shadow the eyes 'tike sunny hrook- 
water, it was a different matter entirely to 
think of- giving her up to Phrontis and' the 
altar. 

But I hud to do one thing or the other. 
T had to make up my mind. I tlioughtj. is 
there any hope of helping her? But there 
was none, I knew too little, Jason, whose 
memories moved so bewildering! jr through 
my mind when I did not want therm had 
nothing to offer out of his age-old store of 
knowledge now in the hour when I needed 
his help most, 

T thought with sudden desperation. Give 
me tlu: answer, Jason! Help me if you can ! 
And deliberately I made my mind blank. 

There was — no Jason. There was, in 
reality, no subtle, untrustworthy ghost of 
the old hero hovering in my brain. Only Elis 
bnried memories lay there* deep under in- 
credibly many layers of superimposed lives. 
But between that age-old mind and mine so 
dose an affinity existed that I could tap his 
memories, and be — strangely, magically. Out 
of that past which was his future— -had com- 
pleted the time-cycle by tapping mine. 
\ybcther -or not that was the true answer I 
did not know, I could only aceejjt it and 
search with all my mind's strength for the 
aid I needed. 
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Disily it began to come. The room faded 
arr-jnC me, I locked my grip around Cyane's 
and waited. . . , 

WORD, a picture, swam uncertainly to 
light anti submerged again, Fiercely I 
irrdged after it- A glow, something bril- 
1 m:ly golden, Infinitely precious. Something 
’L-qn had fought for and won long ago. 
I. -nothing with a secret in it Jason could 
at” me, if I searched his memories deeply 
enough. 

GoEden — gleaming — hanging on a strange 
tree in a strange, dangerous place — 

"The Fleece l’" I heard my own voice say- 
r.z in surprise. "The Golden Fleece 1” 

A violent wrench at my hand startled me 
out of my daze. I heard a gasp &tld the 'thud 
of bare feet on the floor, I blinked in be- 
wilderment at Cyane, rny captive a moment 
before, now standing a dozen feet a. way and 
looking at me with wide, angry eyes, 

u Jason t” she whispered. I-Ter teeth sliowed 
white against the darkness of her painted 
face in a grimace of amazement and revul- 
sion. "'You must be Jason l I might have 
guessed it! Who but Jason would choose so 
wrong a time to answer the summons of 
thousands of years!” 

I scrambled to my feet, the sweat of rny 
remembering stilt cold upon me, my mind 
not yet steady us Jason's memories cbEicd 
away, Ebbed ? Not wholly. There was anger 
in my brain to answer Cyaue’s anger, and I 
think it was JasOn who voiced a soundless 
cry to me. 

“Catch her., you fool [ Don't let her get 
away |” 

She must have seen something oE the 
thought in my fa.ee, for she danced away from 
me backward as I stumbled toward her, my 
hands Out, 

"Wait/' I said, "There's something! I 
think I know' a way,” 

She Laughed scornfully. " Trust Jason? 
Medea trusted him — Creusa trusted him, and 
Queen Hypsipyle and how tnany others? 
But not Cyan*!” 

I felt smooth words bubbling Up lit my 
mind lake water in a fountain,, soothing ar- 
guments, phrases hland ag nil. Blit as I 
taught my breath to speak, the air shivered 
around us to the music of an unseen harp, 
and behind Cyaoc I saw the darkness be- 
tween two pillars open like a rift in thunder- 
Clouds. 

in — 3 
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"Cyan*?” Phrontis’ voice said, "Who 
speaks of Cyatie?” 

Tall and golden, he came through the 
darkness into the room. There were priests 
behind him, peering curiously across his 
shoulder. Cy an* spun to look, then wheeled 
again, her eyes imploring me in the smooth 
dark face. 

It seemed to me that my mind turned 
over upon itself, spilling every crowding 
thought into litter confusion, Lightning- 
flashes of plot and counterplot darted through 
it. Phrontis 3 eyes rested inquiringly upon 
mine, 

■"This is Cyane,” I heard myself saying 
calmly. "The slave-girl here. Catch her— 
quick l" 



CHAPTER VIII 
Hec&fe Speaks 



9 FOLLOW ED Phrontis down a golden 
corridor in silence. My mind was still 
in turmoil, but the foremost among the 
thoughts that seethed in it now was the 
prospect of surcease — soon — In another hour 
at most. Plirontis had promised me. For I 
followed, him to the room where the cere- 
monies of freeing my mind from Jason's 
would begin, 

I w'as still Jason in. part. I could still [eel 
the bubbling up of smooth, easy pbrasea 
that offered solace to the conscience of Jay 
Seward. I hated that subtle, plausible brain. 
Intruding itself upon mine. And yet — were 
these arguments he offered me wholly 
wrong? Was it Jay Seward Or JafiOrt the 
Betrayer, w'ho vCucCd them? 

"What else could I do?” I asked myself 
futilely as I followed Phrontis. "We were 
in a hopeless spot as we stood. No escape 
possible, and Hecate's fat* depending on 
our escape. Whether I mean to flght on 
her side or not doesn't matter now. fm not 
sure about that, Hecate was a dark goddess, 
one of the underworld deities, queen of 
sorceries and black magic. Apollo, at least, 
is the sun-god — bright daylight against en- 
chantments and night time. You can't judge 
them on those merits — it'* pure legend and 
may mean nothing. But what else have I 
to judge them by? 

"Well, it doesn't matter. As things stood. 
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there was only one thing I could do and it 
was a blow Struck equally in favor of both 
Bides, I won Phrontis* trust. That's worth 
a Lot, because be seems to he very nearly 
In full charge here. Now hc ! U %vork with 
me. But I did more than that, because some.- 
body powerful an Helios released Cyane. 

"Somebody had ft plot in motion when he 
did it By this act, I've throw'll that plot 
off balance. And any shift in balance just 
now is good for it may mean help to us 5 at 
can't mean any more danger than we were 
in alrtady—iE I'm working for Hecate. IS 
this unknown priest's plans are disarranged, 
so trie thing will come of it and since I'm in 
Phrontis' confidence now* maybe 1 can 
watch for the moment and turn it to my 
own ends.” 

But was it Jason who reasoned thus 
smoothly? I couldn't forget Cyane’s eyes 
on my face as they dragged her from the 
room. Many women, I knew* must have 
looked at Jason of Iolcus in Such a way, 
after ho had betrayed them. But for Jay 
Seward it had nut been so easy to stand by. 
Still, if I'd jumped to her defense all that 
Jay — or was it Jason — had gambled on this 
desperate throw would he lost and wasted. 
No, better to let her go with the priesthood™ 
go as far as the altar if need be, while I 
jet chance mature JaSOn’s plans. 

We paused before a sun-blazoned door, 
Phrontas pushed it open and nodded me 
in, following silently. The room within was 
star-shaped. Golden curtains cm off the 
five corners, and a tall man was ju&t lowering 
the last curtain as r entered. ITc turned and 
I looked into the ravaged face of Opinion* 
the high priest. He limped forward to 
confront me. 

"Son of Jason," he said in a quiet voice, 
"yOu go to stand before Apollo. The room 
beyond this i.s a part of his holiest sanctum. 
You will look into the Ej-c of Apollo, and 
the memories you hate will drop from you 
as you look," He hesitated, bis fine brow 
wrinkling a little. But before he could speak 
further, Pbrontis had moved past him and 
touched a latch in the far wall. 

The peak of the star- shaped room opened 
outward like a comet's tail and I was looking 
into an infiinity of inter reflecting silver walls. 
Phiontis' hand on my shoulder urged me 
forward. Half in a daze* I walked forward. 

"Opinion will guide you from outside,” 
Phroiitis' voice said from behind me, “He 
must serve as high priest, since technically 



I am Eti E] an acolyte- But I'll stand with 
him to learn. Are you ready, Son of Jason V 1 

I was not ready. Oddly, now that thm 
moment was upon me, I felt strangely re- 
luctant to give up those memories that had 
been tortura whenever they came, yet which 
had promised me knowledge and power I 
might badly need before I left Helion — if I 
ever left it alive. 

But Pbrontis did not wait for my answer. 
There was a soft rush of displaced air in the 
room, and when I turned with belated swift- 
ness I was alone. The shining walla had 
slipped back into- place and I saw no way 
out. Mistrustfully I looked about the room. 

It was small. But I could foci the — the 
power — that quivered and vibrated here frotn 
wall to silvery wad, latent unknown forces 
that might move into life at any moment. 
There was more power in focus here, I 
thought, than in the whole city of Helios 
outside. 

f J'RQM the faceted ceiling dim light shot 
. down in a web work oi interlacing rays, 
ghostly and radiant. The fluOr Sloped down 
to a shallow depression at the center where 
a milky hemisphere, four feet across, lay 
like a pool of opalescent water. The walls 
were mirror-silver. 

I waited, my heart thumping. There was 
utter silence here. The shafts of dim radi- 
ance streamed down in columnar patterns. 
And after a moment or two it seemed to mo 
they were growing brighter. 

The milky hemisphere In the floor was be- 
ginning to shine with a cold, ice-bright radi- 
ance* and a hint of gold was creeping into 
that crepuscular glow. Still the silence held. 
The Eye of Apollo dimmed. Thn columns 
Of light dimmed with it 
They waned and waxed again, brighter. 
This time the golden shining waa unmistak- 
able, Like the slow pulse of a heart of cosmic 
light the Eye faded — brightened — dimmed 
once more. 

Faster and faster the changes came. The 
walls reflected a throbbing series of golden 
flashes. I saw m^ r own image leaping into 
clarity and vanishing again, rhythmically, as 
the sun-shafta blazed down from above. 

They flickered like lightning, and sud- 
denly the whole room was ah intolerable 
glare of gold, so blinding T could not face it* 
I flung up an arm to .shield my closed eyes. 
Behind the lids colors swam confusingly, 
like boiling clouds. And then* incredibly, the 
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clouds scanned to part and a. face Tooled 
through them into the depths o£ my brain. 

It seemed to me that every cell of niy body 
retracted instinctively away from that sight- 
I was aware of a hideous cold crawling 
through every nerve and muscle as Ef oiy flesh 
itself recoded by an, instantaneous motion 
deeper than reflex before the beauty of that 
Face — 

Apollo's face. 

I was looking upon a god. 

Many legends surviving to my mvn time 
and world had hymned Apollo’s beauty. 
13 lit it was not human beauty. The face bad 
all the lineaments of human likeness, but 
the beauty in it transcended any human 
beauty as the sun transcends candlelight. 
There arc no words in any language to tell 
3 'Oq how he looked— or how that godlike 
splendor repelled the eye that gazed upon it. 

He regarded cue with remote interest, 
aloof as all gods must be from human en- 
deavors. I was no move than a ripple upon 
tlie surface of divine thought's incomprehen- 
sible to any mind but his. And behind him 
I wag very dimly aware, ill no more than a 
flash of consciousness, oE vast golden things 
looming impossibly high into a golden sky. 
A god's world ! 

A god ? 

I remembered Phrontis' sceptical ey racism. 
Qphion believed in the supernal beings, but 
did Phrontis? Could this terrible beauty 
be only human, after alt? Or more than 
hitman, but less than divine? 

All that went through ray mind in the 
space of one heartbeat, while the Face ga^ed 
with cold indifferent interest into mine, 
through the harrier of nay closed lids. 

I opened my eyes: again. The room was 
incandescent with light. It seared the eyes. 
And it was mpre than light. The galactic 
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energies of the sun itself seemed to pour 
through body and brain. Tlic power of — 
■oF— 

The word eluded me. Veils were slipping 
one by one from my tnind in that burning 
bath. And bchmd those veils was something 
that shone brighter titan the Eye of the 
Sun God, 

The last veil burned and was gone. , . . 

We three stood on a hilltop— -Circe and 
Jnson mad a great, strange, shadowy figure 
at our backs. We faced a distant brightening 
in the air, and fear brimmed in me like wine 
in a cup. I know who it was that stood be- 
hind me — and she was no goddess. Men 
called her Hecate. 

But in the weeks he liad spent on Aeaea, 
Jason came to learn what truth lies behind 
the clouded altars-, 

Circe— priestess of Hecate. 

The dark goddess herself — mightily armed. 

And I, Jason, son oF Aesort, armored in 
that unimaginably strange thing named the 
Golden Fleece. 

We three stood waiting for coining bat- 
tle— -waiting for Apollo. . , 

S T WAS long ago—three thousand years 
ago. Part of illy mind knew that. But 
the living part of my mind just now dwelt 
in Hi at forgotten past which was sweeping 
iKtck upon me in wave alter wave o£ memory; 
Jason's memory, Each veil of it, I thought, 
relived in a flash and torn aside forever. 

At'ffO cleaving t Lie purple Aegean water — 
the dark groves of Aeaea — the faces of many 
women, 

Argo, my own, my swift and beautiful " 
What was any woman to me? What was 
Circe, or Hecate herself, or this monstrous 
battle between those people called gods— who 
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were not gods? True, 3 3ind sworn a n 
oath — 

Rut Jason Sind broken oaths beForc. 

We came to Ataca three weeks ago, to the 
white temple- and the lovely Enchantress who 
dwelt there among her half-human Leasts. 

Medea and I p traveling overland to h= 
cleansed of blood-guilt and to wait the coni’ 
mg of the Argo. But there were storms that 
year, and Argo did not come. And while 
we waited on that strange isle in the Adri- 
atic where Circe wrought her spells, dim, 
unreal days anti nights went by. There was 
something strange in the very air of the 
island, as though Aeaea. hovered on the 
edge of the veil that hides another world. 

Slowly, during the tong summer evening, 
Jasords thoughts turned from Medea, who 
was a well-known story now, and lingered 
upon Circe, the Enchantress. I knew from 
the first that site had been watching me* 
not for my own sake, though T did not guess 
it then, hut for another reason — for the 
sake of another man. 

I have a double mind. Always I hive 
bad that. Perhaps I was bom to it, perhaps 
it developed in the days when I was a 
student under the wisdom of Charon, the 
CeiUaur, But sometimes another man, a 
ghost from some unknown Hades, looks 
through faso-n's eyes and speaks with his 
tongue. Hot often. But on Aeaea it hap- 
pened more often than I liked, and Circe 
lingered near me while the madness had 
reign In my mind, her strange ember-green 
eyes hot upon mine. 

Mine? No, that other man's- He was that 
nameless ghost who shared Jason's brain. 

And — a new look began to conic into the 
green jjn^c,. I had aeon that look cm a 
woman s face often enough to know what it 
implied. Well, it was nothing new to Jason 
that a woman should love him. lint uneasi- 
ness nagged at me beneath the complacence. 
There was something here 3 did not under’ 
stand. 

The weeks were long before the Argo 
came. And before that happened, Ciree 
spoke to me of Hecate, and Hecate herself 
stepped down from her altar. , . . 

We had been drinking wine together in 
the cool summer e vening, Circe and I. 
After awhile she said to me, 

fl I have a message for you, Jason — a mes- 
sage from the goddess . r> 

1 considered that,, The wine was in my 
head, I wandered if the goddess herself had 



looked upon me and found me good. Per- 
haps that was what lay behind the strange- 
ness 3 had sensed. And legend told of many 
times before now when a goddess Stooped 
to bestow her favor on a mortal, 

Circe said abruptly, "Come with me," 
and l rase and followed her with a sense 
of pleasant anticipation, . , , 

The goddess spoke to me with Circe's 
tongue, I did not like what she said. It 
had a dreamlike quality and X was not sure 
T Ivelievcd all of it. There arc- things too 
strange even for a goddess to convey. 

“Two souls dwell in your body, Jason, 
One will not know life for three thousand 
years. He would know the truth of my words 
better than you, who arc still half-savage. 
Hdlas will he only a memory tu him, and 
new* nations will rule his world. That man, 
Jason — not yourself — is the man. Circe has 
so foolishly al lowed herself to love. 

"Well, I cannot control love. But I wish 
she might have been born three thousand 
years from now.” 

I was afraid. But there was a dizziness 
jet my brain and I thought chat — other— that 
dweller— listened with passionate intensity. 
I thought be understood. 

"Two worlds intersect in this time, Jason. 
One you know. The other world h my own. 
In it arc those you know as gods and god- 
desses, but wc are n-oE divine. TvattiraS 
forces made us as we are — the mutation of 
natural law's." 

S HE was not speaking to me as much as 
to the other Jason — the man. yet un- 
born — who listened with my mind — the man 
Circe loved. 

Well, perhaps I -could use him, 3 thought, 
and devious ideas began to shape themselves 
i ei Emy brain. 

f ‘ Those two world* intersect at this time 
and place, 3i is possible to move from one 
to the other, where tlie veil is thinnest. At 
such places, on Aeaea, temples arc raised 
with gateways, doors that open both ways, 
"A]>ollo's temple on 3-Icliofl is a gateway 
too. Apollo and I are sworn enemies . He 
lias powers that to yOti seem godlike, hut 
he is no god. The powers are normal powers, 
for xApollo has mastered principles of science 
you have not yet learned. To you they seem 
magical, as my powers seem necromantic. 
Yet I am no goddesa either, though my 
powers transcend, in a way, time anti space. 
"We wej'e born long ngo, Apollo and I and 
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the others* You have your legends of our 
live*. Now the twin worlds touch and w 
can pass front One to smother* until the 
time-streams swing 1 apart aj^ain. TllCll W* 
wall pass on beyond your knowledge, and 
perhaps other gods, or beings like gods., wEH 
take our place among mankind. But we our- 
selves work out our destinies jn this far diet 
world no man tan enter— 1 without armor." 

The voice hesitated. Then it went o«i 
more strongly, “1 need a man of your world 
to aid me, Jason. Armed as I could arm him, 
such a man could win a rich reward of me, 
I could change your life from its predestined 
patterns, which are not happy ones. And I 
think destiny meant }-cm to come to me at this 
hour,, because you know that armor I have 
in mind for you. 

“The Golden Fleece* Jason, The Fleece 
ts armor against Apollo. It was made by 
another — called him god — whom Apollo slow. 
Hephaestus, you name him.. A man who 
wears the Fleece can stand against even 
great Apolto. 

"■‘Because we have transcendent powers, 
Apollo and T can not meet in battle as ordi- 
nary warriors do-. Only under tbe certain 
rare conditions can we meet. The time is 
ripe now, and I iieed you, armed with the 
Fleece* to act as my sword against my ancient 
enemy. Will you aid mo, Jason?" 

I did not answer* I was thinking, double- 
minded* of ail she had said. As for the 
Fleece— I was no fool. I knew it was more 
than the skin of an ordinary ram, I had 
held it in my bands and felt the power that, 
trembled among those shining folds. I had 
taken it from the temple tree in Colchis 
where it hung guarded by what legend 
called never-steeping Python. I knew how 
how much of truth there was in that Story, 
acid how much of falsehood. 

Boldly 3 said, “And what of Circe, 
goddess?” 

Through Circe's Ups the goddess said 
wearily* “She fanices site loves the man she 
see* -beyond you, I have promised my aid 
to you both. If you swear to help me in my 
battle, then Circe and Jzison, of the double 
ptind* shah share love togctEicr- — " 

Strangely, eerily, Circe's own voice broke 
in upon the words of the goddess as she 
spoke through Circe's lips. 

“Blit I am no immortal* Mother E I shall 
grow old and die long before the new 
Jason — the one I love — is born again Upon 
earth. 1” 
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The goddess said in her own voice* “Peace, 
child, peace ! There shall 1?c a Mask made 
for you, a dwelling place for the -soul of 
Circe. Each priestess who serves me through 
the generations shall wear it at my altar arid 
you will live again in. each of them Until 
Jason comes again. 1 " 

And so* in the end, we swore an un- 
breakable vow together before Hecate's altar. 

Jason's mind was troubled, unsure of his 
own rewards and unsure Of their values. Bid 
he had no choice. When a goddess com- 
tnands, mortals dare not refuse if they value 
their futures. We swore. 

And afterward, Hecate trained ms in the 
uses of the armor made by a god* for gods 
atone to wear. Often enough my spirit 
quailed within me els I had glimpses oE the 
world beyond Hecate's altar, where the goth 
are so much mightier than men know. 

Harnessed demons from Hades. I saw— - 
chained Titans shouting in their iron prisons 
— flames from Olympus lancing through 
monstrous forests* 

Machines, Jason, only machines! The 
product of another world, another science, 
another race — not gods. 

T did not enter that world „ I looked upon 
it through strange windows Circe opened 
for me. My other self saw things there that 
I did not understand. 

I had not forgotten the Argo. But she 
did not come, and I waited and worked., learn- 
ing the wavs of the Fleece, shuddering when- 
ever I thought of the hour when 1 must use 
it. 



CHAPTER IX 

Radiant# &f Death 



C LOTHED in the Fleece* I the first 
Jason, went to meet Apollo, 

High upon. Acaea rises a treeless liiEl over- 
looking the blue hay. There, w r bere the veil 
was thinnest between this world and the 
world of the gods* Hecate came to us in a web 
of shadow. I saw her* dimly, l^bc was 
Strange beyond telling* she was, far more 
than human, but she did not rouse in my 
flesh that instant revulsion which Apollo 
evoked. They were very different, these 
two beings. 

Circe stood beside me. I wore the Fleece. 
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And before us the nir brightened En a. daz- 
zling ring, and within, it I saw the Fa™ 
begin to form. 

Feebly I began the ritual that would acti- 
vate the Fleece. I knew I must, and yet I 
was not sure I could. For fear wa* a blind- 
ness and a sickness in me, ami that terrible 
Face swept nearer and all my body seemed to 
shrivel with the revulsion of its presence. 

Automatically I did as I had been trained 
to do. But a cloud hung before my eves and 
my brain was not my own. And thru, 
through a rift in that cloud, I saw below” me 
in the harbor the one thing T had loved with 
ft true, unseifisfi passion — Argo, my lovely 
ship. 

Arni?\ When 3 saw her, T knew suddenly' 
that I cared nothing for Hecate ar Circcor 
all the gods in Olympus. What was T doing 
here, sick with terror, fighting another's 
battles, while Argo lay there in the edge of 
the water waiting for mt? 

E ripped oft the Fleece. I turned and ran. 
Flickering lightning and thunder? raged be- 
hind mt on the hill, but I paid no heed to 
them r Only when a mighty voice rang out 
behind me from the height did I pause for 
a moment, 

"Kurt, coward — run for your life!” the 
goddess cried after me, "There will be no 
escape for ynxi, however far you run. Liv- 
ing or dying, your oath still binds yon. One 
day you will come back- One day ill the 
far future you will walk the earth again and 
answer my summons. There is one oath you 
can never break, Circe will wait until you 
return, and I will wait, 

"Go, Jason — go to the doom I could have 
saved you from. Go to the one thing you 
love and wait for its blow to slay you I Go, 
take your kingdom and die." 

I ran on. Hecate mny have spoken El gait], 
but I did not hear any more, for_ there was 
laughter on the hilltop now, ringing golden 
above the thunder of the battle. And the 
sound of it made my heart shrink and my 
body recoil from its beauty and dread fulness. 
Apollo was laughing its I ran. „ ,. „ 

Veil by veil the memories slipped from 
my mind. The shining light bathed me. But 
there was a troubling whisper floating 
through that golden silence, A voice I knew 
- — urgent, summoning. 

I dismissed it, I let the veils slip away, 
Apollo's light was not the burning blaze of 
the sun ; it was clear and cool, pellucid as 
crystal water and calm as Lethe. 



A veil caught, ripping into tatters. 
Through it I saw the curve of goat-horns 
and anxious yellow eyes, 

" Jason — Jason 1” 

But the peace of forgetfulness, was yawn- 
ing for me now ami I would not answer. I 
sank into the shining emptiness that was the 
Eye Gi Apollo, Infinite peace washed over 
mo, , . , 

''Jason — Jason!” It was Patiyr calling, 
but I would not answer. What had E to 
say to Panyr, who was so nearly on the 
verge of Lethe myself? Let him keep to his 
troubled world and leave me to my 
peace, , . . 

"Jason I Waken or diel” 

The words meant nothing. Or— no, they 
had meaning, but not to me. They threat- 
ened someone unknown, someone named 
Jay Seward, who was— 

Myself f 

Jay Seward— not Jason. Not supersti- 
tious Jason who had betrayed vow after vow. 
Jay Seward, who hud betrayed only CyanC, 
From far away I beard my own voice call- 
ing, "Panyr — Fanyr E Help me l” 

'T can't I 1 ' the flat fniin-voicc cried from 
far away, "You must come to me," 

1 WAS blinded by the golden light. But E 
could move — I had to move. Stiffly, 
out of a nightmare, E forced my muscles to 
life. I felt myself stir — I was walking! 

My hands touched a surface so smooth 
I could not be sure it was really there. 
They slipped, touched again — 

"Push the door/' Paflyf's % r Dice culled out 
of the blinded dream, "Push hard I Jason, 
you're at the door l Open it! Quick!” 

The surface sank away beneath my thrust. 
And then hairy hands seized in me and 
dragged me forward. Sight returned to me. 
We stood in the star-shnped antechamber 
where I had left Ophian and PhrODtis-. There 
was a strange odor in the air— acrid* chok- 
ing, The smell of blood* 

I had tio lime for that now. I was look- 
ing into F&nyr's eyes, and seeing relief and 
anxiety' there. The sweat of effort was still 
on bi? half-human, face and he wO? grinning 
wryly. I wanted to ask him questions,, but 
my breath still came Eno unevenly for that. 
So I stood there motionless, facing the closed 
wail through which I had just come, wait- 
ing for speech to return to me. 

By that time my thoughts had coalesced 
into something like a definite pattern. 
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"Well/’ I said at last, "JeFa have it, What 
happened ?" 

"Simple enough/* he told me with a great 
rigli, lifting one hand to pitsli the sweat- 
soaked black curls from his forehead, "I 
knew the danger oE Apollo's Eye. 1 couldn't 
get in while the two priests were watching* 
but a few minutes ago, soon as they left, 
I was able to come in." 

"Hut w T hy ?" 

Instead o£ answering, he bent forward to 
peer deeply into nay eyes, "You've changed," 
he said slowly. " Something happened— 
what? Are you — Jason ?"' 

'’'I've seen Jason clearly/’ I said. "Clear 
enough to know I'm not lie, I ani someone 
else. Just as three thousand years ago the 
Jason you knew had a double mind," 

He nodded soberly, "I remember that. 
Well, ate you Jason enough to break your 
pledges still ? Do you know now which side 
you Eight On?” 

Apollo's beautiful, hideous face swam be- 
fore my eves. I controlled a violent shudder 
of sheer revulsion. 

I heard myself saying: 

"On Hecate's — if I can rid the world of 
Apollo r 

Filnyr nodded again, "This time you'll 
mend the broken oath, then? Well, you 
returned to us none too soon | I wasn't sure 
I was doing the right thing when I saved 
you ju?t now, blit perhaps it was fortunate,” 
He shrugged. "When we first met on Aeaea, 
the Circe knew you must come to Helios, 
so I kept you waiting until the men from 
Helios could capture you. That was strategy. 
And the Circe knew you bad to meet Cyane 
here in the temple. 

"But after that, I acted on my own in- 
itiative, Being half - a god is sometimes an 
advantage. Humans laugh at me, but not 
even the priests of Apollo dare harm a faun. 
So I can walk frcelv where I will. Docs that 
suggest anything helpful to you? Call on 
me if you will. Son of Jason, and this time 
you can trust a faun!” 

"You're up to your old tricks again, evad- 
ing the question/ 1 I said. "As for your 
offer — thanks, J'El remember it. But first, 
tell me what's happened!" 

"Plirontls tricked you, of course, You 
must have expected that, The Eye of Apollo 
is not a thing to tamper with lightly. Your 
memories were being stripped from you* 
layer by layer. In the end — nothing t You 
would have lost your very soul. When a 



man looks into Apollo's Eye, his own. eyes 
axe darkened forever." 

"So Phrontis still feared and distrusted 
me that much I” I said grimly. "Welt, now 
he has reason to fear me l Thank* to you, 
Panvr, I thought* though—" I glanced, 
around uncertainly., "I thought Phrontis and 
Ophioti were to be here for a ceremony 
of some sort while I — " 

Panyr's short Iau^h interrupted me, "You 
heard me say I waited until it was safe to 
enter. Safe’ I’m still sweating 1 By Baccluts* 
I — ” 

"The priests!" I reminded him impatient’ 
1 y, "Where arc they? 3 ' 

"Qm; of them's right behind you," he 
said strangely. 

Startled, I whirled. It speaks eloquently 
for the physical and mental state I was still 
in that I bad not until that moment looked 
farther around the room, or wondered about 
the all-pervading smell of blood. 

A MAN in golden robe a lay sprawled 
upon the floor by the entrance, face 
down upon a lake of bright crimson that 
was still wet and looked to be spreading a 
little as 3 watched. 

"Ophiora," Panyr murmured. "No* it's 
no good now. You can't help." 

"Phrontis?" I asked. The faun nodded, 
"Or, in a way* yourself/' he added. "You 
killed him as sxirely as Phrontis drove the 
blade, when 3'ou betrayed Cyane back into 
tlicir hands." 

"Ophlon was the priest who saved her 
from sacrifice I' F T said. 

"Surely you might have guessed, Phron- 
tis guessed. But Ophioti was still master and 
he had to act deviously. He used you for 
that. Perhaps you knew, or sensed it, and 
in your own turn used him. I'm not sure 
yet about you. But once Cyane was be- 
trayed, Ophion had to act again." 

The faun looked down at the mot ion less 
body, lus face expressionless. "I thank the 
gods we fauns are proof against weaknesses 
like lovc/ p he said. "It cati lead to dreadful 
things. It can lead a man like Ophioti to— 
this, for instance," 

"He loved her?" 

Patty r sh rugged. "He did — or thought 
he did. Ophioti was a doomed man from 
the moment of his crippling, Apollo- ac- 
cepts no imperfect priests. He couldn't hope 
to live beyond the Hour of the Eclipse, 
which conics very soon now* Then Apollo 
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lV’cml-d — reject — ham and Phrontis would lie 
master in Helios. So it didn't much matter 
what he did — a week early* a week Late. 
Yon see? I think, at such a time, a matl 
reaches out blindly for human to VC. Perhaps 
it was b is instinct to save exalte in propiti- 
ation to the Fates* that he himself might in 
turn be saved. Who knows? Death and 
lore play odd games with mankind. I'm 
glad. we fauns never know’ cither.” 

"Why did Phrontis kill hint just here and 
now?" T asked, breaking in upon his ram- 
bling, 

"To stop him from saving you,” was 
Panyr’ s surprising answer. "I think O phi on 
reasoned that ii anyone alive could help 
Cyauc r uow, it must be the Son of Jason. 
It's true you had betrayed her, but he must 
have hoped yon did it only to save her in 
the end. You came from Hecate. He counted 
nn that. And without you there was no 
hope at all. So be tried to halt the progress 
of your madness before it Was too Late, " 

"And failed?” 

“And died*" Panyr corrected me. "Phron- 
tls laughed and came away thea*_ to leave 
yuu to yonr madness. And I got In nt last, 
barely in time. So now you know." 

"Where's Cyme now?'' 

" Imprisoned- Safe for tlie moment. 
Phronti s will use her for the sacrifice when 
the Hour of the Eclipse strikes. Very soon 
now. 1 * 

"Hpw soon ? 1J 

"To know that you’ll have to ask Phrontis, 
Pie keeps the sacred hours a tad minutes, ” 

"I'll ask him/* I said. "Can you lead me 
to him no iv ?" 

Party Ps bearded jaw dropped. "Wliatl 1 * 
he demanded. "You must he mad! Phrontis 
wit! — ” 

"He’H tell me what I want to know', I 
tli ink. You asked me ii I had clianged, 
Panyr. The answer is — yes.” I grinned at 
him, conscious of a surge oi assurance such 
as I had never known before. That strange, 
alien light which had bathed my brain had 
left an aftermath of clarity, as though I had 
just now awakened froin a long, dint dream. 
I knew now many of the answers that were 
veiled before I no longer walked blind in 
shadows. 

H You lived on Acnea in the time of the 
first Jason," I said* "but I wonder if you 
know the reason the Golden Fleece is so 
powerful," 

I saw hit momentary hesitation. "The 



Fleece? It’s |Jowcrful, yes. No doiibt there 
are many reasons why,” 

"I know them,” l said, "The Fleece ii 
something like a machine. The first Jason 
thought it sheer magic, but in my world* in 
rny time, I’ve studied the sciences you call 
enchantments. Ml tell you this, Panyr — the 
Mask must be brought to Helios.” 

"It’s never left Aeaca/’ 

"Rut tlie soul of the first Circe lives in. it, 
Circe* like Jason, must come again before 
the cyclic is completed, if tills deadlock be- 
tween your gods is ever to jjc broken," 
Panyr looked at me with a dubiety that 
gradually faded, Suddenly he grinned, 

" You speak like a hero,” he said ironically* 
"Tn the Il-nur of the Eclipse your remark- 
able courage may go out with the sun, but. I 
promised my aid and you shall have ft. 
Come, I'll take you to Phrontis. And may 
Hecate help you I" 



CHAPTER X 
High Priest's Bargain 



UST an hour later Phrontis was pour- 
ing me out another cup of wine. He 
pushed ft across the table, watching me. 
Vic thought 3 was £ good tlcal more intoxi- 
cated titan I was. This wine was weak 
stuff compared with the fiery baptisms I re- 
membered from my own world. 

"I know. You needn't repeat it*” l said. 
"No one ever looked into the Eye of Apollo 
before and came out sane. Well. I’m from 
another world. I don’t bear you any grudge 
for the attempt. You'd Slave killed me if 
you could, because you were safer with me 
dead, But I'm not dead. And the balance 
has shifted now,” 

He nodded, "Perhaps, " 

"You don’t waist this war between Apollo 
and Hecate to come to a climax* do you?" 

"No. It might be disastrous. If things 
remain as they are, 3 look forward to a long 
a tad pleasant life,” He was quite frank 
about it, 

"And you don't believe in Hie gods. Well* 
I don’t either. And I’m in a position to 
know* Still, your tong, pleasant life may be 
very short and disagreeable if Apollo and 
Hecate meet.*’ 

He poured himself more wine. "Well?” 
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"They cai/t meet as we do. Only under 
certain conditions can Ehey fight at all, and 
with certain weapons,” I patuedj sipping. 
Phronfjs leaned forward, his face eager, I 
had hooted him but he wasn't landed yet! 
X reminded myself — Careful, careful t He’s 
no fool, this logical priest of Apollo! 

"If those tools could be smashed/' I 
said, and sipped again. 

"That was my plan/* he told me flatly. 
"To smash yon and. Cyane, make you use- 
less to Hecate / 1 

I laughed and turned my enp sO- the golden 
wine cascaded, to the Jlooor, 

"The lives of men! Do you think Hecate 
can't find other tools? Lives are easily 
replaced, but there arc weapons that can't 
he. The gods are some what more than 
tin mail- — -they do have great powers. But 
not without their tools, 

"They could fashion new tools." 

"No, Tins Mask was made by Hephaestus, 
whom Apojlo killed. This world would be 
safer for us both without it.” 

"Yes/* he said, studying the spilled wine. 
"Yes, perhaps/ 1 

"Not for me, you’re thinking. Oh yes, 
my life can be destroyed too. That thought's 
in your mind. But what would you have to 
gain? Look now', Phrontis/' I leaned for- 
ward, laying my hand on hts shoulder. 
"We’re men, not half-gods Or gods r But 
ivc'rc clever men. Let these so-called gods 
fight their battles in their own way, so long 
as they refrain from dragging us into their 
squabbles. In my world there is a vast store 
of knowledge that I cOuld make very useful 
to you." 

He nodded thoughtfully. lie was not yet 
convinced. 

"You won’t kill me/' I said with a con- 
fidence I was far from feeling. "And later — 
111 be too useful for you to think of it/' I 
must snake him think me pliable, as pliable 
as the old Jason, Already he believed me 
a little tlrtink, I wailed patiently. 

After a ti niche said* "What is the Mask?” 
“I IwLieYe it's an artificial brain, in efFcet. 
I have mo language to describe it to you. in 
your tongue. In mine, we’d call it some- 
th Eng like a radioatomic colloid, perhaps, that 
once was imprinted with the thought-patterns 
acid the character-matrixes of the original 
Circe/’ I picked up an image from a nearby 
table, a figure of a centaur, moulded from 
clay tlmt fad been gla&cd and fire-kilned, 
I showed nirtmiis a fingerprint on it. 
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' 1 The mark of the artisan's finger. Per- 
haps the sculptor died long ago, but this 
part of him lives on. Do you understand?” 

"Fingerprints, yes/' he said, "But 
thoughts! Arc thoughts rea] things?” 

"They are real," I told him. "They arc 
patterns of energy that can be recorded, as 
we've done in my world. The mind of the 
firsf Circe lives in the Mask, which is 
as I say, a machine. The Circes who wor- 
ship Hecate are ordinary women. The god- 
dess comes to them only when they wear 
the Mask.” 

I paused, watching him. Then, "The 
Fleece/' T said slowly, ' is a machine ton — 
no more T If that could he destroyed as 
well—*' 

Fhrontis looked up sharply. His eyes 
were piercing on mine. 

"What do you know about the Fleece?'' 

T shrugged. "A little. Enough/* 

His laugh was faintly ironic. "Much or 
little, it doesn't inatlcr now. Do you think 
we liavcn't tried to destroy the Fleece ?*' 

S WATCHED acid waited. After a mo- 
ment he went on, ,f Wc know the Fleece 
Is a danger to Apollo, How? Welt, only 
the gods, know how. Blit many' high priests 
for many generations have sought the secret 
of destroying it. All of them faded. WliicFi 
is why it hangs in an inaccessible place, 
guarded to keep meddlers away I What wc 
can't destroy, we can at least keep safe/' 
Perhaps I knO-w how to get rid o£ i£/ J I 
said carelessly, "We’ll discuss that another 
time. As for the Mask, now—’* 

"Qh, the Mask. I read vOur mind, my 
friend. You want to be sent to Aeaea to 
fetch it," 

I looked as confused as I could,. It wasn’t 
difficult, " Nn one else could fie Sure of 
bringing it back,’ 1 I said. He laughed, and 
I stood up suddenly. "Get it yourself, then f 
Go to Aesea^ if you dare, and ask Hecate to 
surrender the Mask to you t Kernel ilber this, 
Fhrontis— I'll work with you, but I'm no 
too!, I’ve told you one way to get l Lie Mask. 
Now think of a way 3 , ourseif J _ or admit you 
can't. And don't keep me waiting too long!*’ 
I Stared at him Long enough lo make my 
point, then sat down and drank more wine. 

Presently he nodded. "Very well, go to 
Aesea/ 1 he said- “I'll put a ship at ;yaur dis- 
posal. Meanwhile, you are my friend and 
guest. I'd rather be friend tlian enemy to 
you, Son of Jason." 
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“You II find it mors profitable/' I ’warned 

him. 

He smiled. '“I'd thought gf that, of course,, 
Yes, we shall be good Friends." 

Ha lied very gracefully, 

Panyr ivas right- I had changed in 
Apollo's sanctum. The memories of Jason 
nr? longer troubled rat. But I had not tost 
the memories — no, I bad found them now. 
I could draw on them at will. And no 
longer was I shaken by Jason's unstable 
emotions. 

As for the Eye of Apo^o — i it was indeed a 
clever gad^etl 

Mnemonic probing is nothing new. The 
being called Apollo, or his priest-scientists., 
had developed a device highly specialised 
for psychic probing. Carried too far, it COllld 
atrip away a man's memories, leaving him 
helpless as a child. But I had been stopped 
in time, 

I had gained from the experience ail the 
value of a complete mental catharsis, the 
basic principle of psychiatric treatment. It 
was the nnrcosyntWic treatment that had 
Started this trouble for me, and it was the 
equivalent of narcosynthesis, in a totally 
alien world, that had cured me, but leaving 
me definitely on the spot in that alien world. 

Many points were not yet dear. By no 
stretch of the imagination could I logically 
explain the method by which I had come 
here. The Argo was dust long ago — or was 
lt„ after all? The people of Helios knew it, 
hut as a ghost-ship with a ghostly crew* 

I could not answer that question, so I 
put it aside for awhile. There were other 
questions more immediately urgent, and 
those T could answer. My double mind, the 
fact that Jason had sometimes held away in 
the mind of Jay Seward was not inexplicable 
now, though it involved space-time concepts 
that were revolutionary enough. 

To effect, T think, ii was schizophrenia, 
though by no means as simple at that. Per- 
haps the real answer lay in the first Jason’s 
split personality, whose secondary quality 
had been— myself, or my counterpart, three 
thousand years ago. One half Of Jason was 
shifty' and facile— the half history remem- 
bers. The other was troul>led with con- 
science and the dominant Jason thrust it 
down out of sight. But there was a clear 
and definite pattern to that hidden half of 
bts mind, a pattern that recurred three 
thousand years* filter in myself. 

For undoubtedly, T thought, T was a lineal 



descendant of Jason, of InlcU-S. It had been 
almost infinitely diluted by the intervening 
blood-lines, but the matrix was there and 
the matrix did recur. Stranger things have 
happened in the mysterious ways of inher- 
itance. The same face, the same traits, the 
same mental make-up can duplicate them- 
selves identically in a man's great-great- 
great descendants. As mine had duplicated 
Jason’s submerged half. 

T HE genes and chromosomes, after ths 
thousands of years, recreated the other 
half of Jason’s double mind; a, mental matrix 
through which I slipped back to the urt for- 
gotten, the unforgettable memories that 
science hints lie buried in us all. 

I think Phrontls' analysis of these two 
worlds was accurate enough. This one was 
negative as our familiar one was positive. 
Our world trends toward a norm; this one 
trended away from it. Perhaps the old Greek 
maps of their known world were more ac- 
curate than we think today, though they 
showed it flat and malformed, surrounded 
by an Ocean-Stream that poured constantly 
over the brink into infinity. Perhaps Argo 
sails an Ocean-Stream like that, inexplicable 
to human minds, Argo f Argo! 

I put that thought out of my brain firmly, 
Jason's emotions no longer swayed me, I 
hud Apollo to deal with. He and Hecate 
and the fauns and their kind were normal 
enough Oft this world, though their counter- 
parts had not survived on ours when tht? 
time-stream parted, 

I did not know why Apollo and Hecate 
warred or why no other gods seemed to 
matter any longer, Where had they gone, 
and why? And why did only these two re- 
main behind ? Whatever the answers, T felt 
quite sure this was no idle Olympian squab- 
ble such as legends record. They would have 
perfectly ^ understandable, logical motives, 
once 3 discovered what they were. 

Super-powerful, yes- — by our standards, 
but vulnerable to the right weapons. Still, I 
thought with grim amusement, not even godn 
like these could survive an atomic botnbE 
I didn't even have a revolver. I didn't 
need one. With the Mask and the Fleece, 
I'd he ready. . * * 

Fanyr's hoofs clicked softly behind me in 
the corridor as I stood thinking outside 
Phrontis' doOr, I smelled the musky 
fragrance of him and lujard bis breathing al 
my car, I looked tip. He was grinning! 



THE MASK 

f '^ow what?” he asked. 

I squared my shoulders instinctively, The 
Wine was buzzing- faintly in my bead, but I 
knew what I had to do, "The Fleece/" I 
said. 

Panyr’s gaze was dubious, "Do you know 
what a dangerous thing that is ? Have you 
seen the Fleece?"" 

"I want to. Now." 

The old faun shrugged. "All right. Come 
along." 

Busy priests looked at US curiously as I 
followed Pnnyr's twitching goat-tail and 
clicking hoofs through the temple. But word 
must have gone out from Fhrontis that I 
was to be indulged — within limit? at least — 
for no one tried to Stop US. 

A groat many preparations seemed to be 
in progress. We left the private quarters 
and entered again the thronging public 
rooms, wide and busy as city streets, and 
I &nw r worry and strain oti every face, dread, 
perhaps, as the Hour of the Eclipse drew 
nearer, f had almost forgotten that. Certain- 
ly it would have to enter into my plans. 

Twice w-e saw herds of noisy sheep and 
cattle being driven into enclosures where 
attendants with paint-puts- gilded their hoofs 
and horns and hung their necks With wreaths 
for the sacrifices. The temple was full of the 
smell of incense being hurried in burning 
pots through the luills, slaves with arm toads 
of spotless robes, with baskets spilling fresh 
flowers, with great pots of fragrant oil, all 
of them jostling one another on their errands 
and all a little pale atid tending to start at 
sudden noises. Anxious eyes watched the 
tky from every window as they passed. 

The Hour of the Eclipse was approaching, 
and no one in Helios seemed very happy 
about it, 

A FTER a devious Journey Panyr led 
me up a winding stair and paused at 
last before a shutter hi the high blank wall of 
a corridor far away from tiie noises of the 
more frequented chambers. He laid a liand 
on the shutter and looked at me doubtfully^ 
hesitating. 

"You still don't trust me,” I said, "Is 
that it?" 

He met my eyes steadily, and his voice 
was very serious when he said, “Trust and 
faith aren't words to be bandied lightly, I’m 
old, Jason — very old- I know a. trust that 
fails in one lifetime may, in the end, lie well 
kept. When the acorn falls,, it thinks the oak 
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has broken faith. But when jm oak forest 
covers the laud—" 

His voice deepened^ and I thought I heard 
in its timbre a primal strength., a vast vitality 
drawn from the earth itself. 

"Also, I who am half a god, can wait to 
watch the acorn grow intn the forest. I em 
mor* than you think. It may be that my 
plans have nothing to do with yours or it 
may be otherwise! You die 111 a few dozen 
years, but what you do now may change a 
world five thousand years from now. And I 
shah sec that world, Jason — twin-soulcd 
Jason I It may be that I am using you end 
others us well, to shape a world you will 
never know," 

"That may be,'" I said, ""Until I look on 
the Fleece — -how can I help anyone?"" 

He grinned. "All right, you think me 
garrulous. Perhaps I am, I have all the time 
in the loom of Cloiho so I can afford to 
spin out my thoughts. But look cm the Fleece 
it you must. And be careful how you stare 
He shrugged and pulled the shutter hack. 

Daggers of golden light gushed through 
the opening, splashed ujjon the farther wall, 
filled the hallway with blinding brilliance. 
Fatiy r stepped back, shielding his eyes. 

"You look if you like," he said, "It’s not 
for me/' 

I couldn’t, at first. My eyes had to adapt 
to that dazzling light and even then it was 
only by squinting and shading my face with 
both bands, that I gut a painful glimpse of 
what lay beyond the shutter. 

There is a garden in the Temple of Helios 
where the flowers of Apollo burn the eyes 
that behold them. There is a garden where 
roses of white lire blaze among leaves of 
flame, dripping droplets of molten sunlight 
upon a floor of fire. In the center of that 
garden stands a tree. 

Legend records that the Golden Fleece 
hangs on a tree guarded by Art unsleeping 
dragon. How mueh lc?s than truth wAs in 
the legend I could SCO as my eyCs adjusted 
to that aching glare. It was an allegory, in- 
deed, hut the truth was far stranger than the 
legend. 

I saw the Fleece, It was hard to focus on 
in all that blaze of shimmering lire, but I 
could mako out the shape of it vaguely,, pure 
gold, burning like the flowers with an uncon- 
sttming flame, I could see the ringlets of its 
pelt, white-hoc, delicately curling wires that 
stirred slightly when the tree stirred. 

There was no python in the garden, no 
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scaled guardian. The tree itself \tsis the 
dragon. 

I saw the sluggish writhing oF its boupha, 
gold-iicalcd, flexible, sliding over one another 
in .in endless, sleepless stirring. There n'P.r? 
no leaves, but every limb was tipped with 
a fiat triangular head that watched unwink- 
isigly iu the glare of the burning garden. 

I fell hack into the comparative dimness of 
the passage, hand* to my eyes. Pany r 
laughed. "Gq in and hike it if you like,” lie 
said ironically. “Blit don't ask me to gather 
up your ashes for Circe. Not even a half- 
god could walk in that garden now. Do you 
still want the Fleece?” 

"Later," I said, wiping the moisture that 
welled to my smarting eyes. “Later, not 
yet. " Fanyr laughed, and to stop the derision 
I said, "I mean it. I know how to get the 
Fleece when T need it, and when the right 
time comes 111 take it. Meanwhile the Mask 
of Circe will have to come to Helios.. 
Fhrontis is sending a ship for ine to get it. 
Will you go, or shall T? ? ' 

Panyr reached out and slid the shutter 
closed. Iti the dimness it seemed to me his 
yellow eyes were faintly luminous as they 
searched mine. A vague uncertainty sounded 
in his voice when he answered me. 

“Perhaps you know your own plans. Per- 
haps you don't. Only a fool would go to 
Acaea to rob Hecate oF Circe's mask. Do 
van think van won't he torn apart by Circe's 
beasts and half- beasts before you've passed 
the beach?” 

“I wasn't last time.” 

"True,” he said, Studying me. “Well, no 
weapons must be car ried onto the sacred soil 
of Acaea. If you go armed, you won't have 
a chance. And a sword wouldn't help yOu 
against the beasts anyway, TVs not my game. 
Play it yourself and pray for success." 

I nodded. " Before the eclipse/' I told him, 
“you'll see the Mask in Helios.'' Privately 
I could only Eiope that was the truth. 



CHAPTER XI 
Aid Front Hecate 



G ENTLY the golden boat grated its 
keel on Acaca's sand. Oarsmen in 
golden garments leaped out to drag it up the 
Leach and I stepped for the second time 



down upon the pale, coot strand of Circe's 
isle. 

Fog hung here, as always, veiling the 
cypresses. I could hear the dripping o£ 
moisture among the trees. I thought eyes 
were watching me there, bnt I ^avv no sign 
of motion. My' heart beat a little unevenly 
as I plowed my way up through the loose 
sand, Behind me the men from Helios 
watched in silence, I could expect no help 
from them. Aeaea was forbidden territory 
to Apollo's devotees, nnd they hail a healthy 
respect for the arts of the Enchantress. 

T entered the cypress woods alone, 

A vole* shouted from far a way as my foot 
touched the edge of the mossy grass where 
the beach ended. It was a hollow, echoing 
voice, as if the trees themselves were speak- 
ing. 

“He comes — he co-o-o-mosT the voice 
Cried distantly. And a shivering stirred the 
trees around me and ran outward until the 
cypresses moved as if in a strong wind. But 
there was no wind, and the mist stiEl hung 
heavy around me, hiding whatever lay 
beyond, 

The crying of the hollow voice went on, 
but there were other voices in answer before 
I had gone a dozen steps. Wordless shouts, 
in voices that sounded half bestial and half 
human. And f was aware of the deep drum- 
ming, more felt tllin heard, that means boois 
approaching st a gallop, I went grimly on 
toward the center of the island where I knew 
the temple stood. 

The hoof heats thundered neater and 
nearer. In the fog the sound was confusing, 
disoriented. I could not tell if it came from 
otie side, or from all sides. There were 
rustlings in the underbrush beneath the 
higher soughing of the trees in that wind 1 
could not feel. Then I stopped short and my 
flesh crawled with sudden horror at the 
sound of a high, flat, laughing scream almost 
at my side. It might have been cat or human, 
or both. It might have been sphbing or 
laughter, or both. It set my teeth on edge as 
I stared around in the dimness. 

And then thundering horjFbcats ivtrc upon 
me and the world turned upside down. I 
gasped and floundered suddenly an. midair, 
catching my breath against the rush of air 
as I was swept sidewise through space, 
strong arms spinning me effortlessly aloft, 
strong fioofbe&ts pounding rhythmically be- 
neath me as tlie forest rushed pib-t. 

Laughter j cold and inhuman, sounded in 
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my ear. With a vtdent wrench I got my 
head around to &ec what it was tlwt held me, 
I was looking into a man f s fueCj into flat- 
inipiled yellow-brown cye-i with that =.amc 
indefinable touch of the beast art them that 
dwelt In Panyr'a. The man spun me away 
from him again* laughing hi a cold, whinny- 
ing 1 laughter, and I knew incredulously that 
this was no human. From the waist up he 
WAS man ; frOni the waist down be was 3inr.se. 
With a shudder I remembered the wild 
savagery of the centaur tribes. 

The shrieking, catlike cry came again, and 
the centaur 5 s laughter rose in crescendo to 
meet it. I was whirled higher in the air and 
pitched suddenly free. The hoofheats swept 
away into the fog as I hurtled head over 
heels toward the screaming that was cat and 
human at once. 

f Mossy ground received me, Bruised and 
' breathless, I roiled over twice and was some- 
how' on try feet again, panting, wishing 
ardently for weapons. A lithe shape, darkly 
mottled, rose up in, my very face, great arms 
outstretched and gleaming with ciaws like 
sabers. 

I looked into a wild, demented face that 
was neither human nor feline, but much of 
both. Then the figure lurched upon me in 
an embrace like a hear or a man \ I felt the 
cold brush of the claws past my cheek and 
the velvety power that poured along that 
slick, hard body as we grappled. 

Hoofs clicked On rOck and beyond the ulOt- 
tlcd shoulder I saw horned faun-heads flash 
jeering past, saw a flung rock hurtling by 
my head. The wind in thej. cypresses had 
risen to a roar— except that there was no 
wind, I knew it was the dryads of the trees, 
ready to defend their isle with falling boughs 
if need be. There was a hiss of seething 
water from somewhere nearby., where the 
oreads of the fountains lashed themselves 
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into a mounting frenzy as the whole sacred 
isle of the goddess rose in its attger to repel 
me. 

OCKED in each other's arms, the tiger- 
thing and I crashed struggling to the 
moss. I knew I must not let go of it long 
enough for those terrible claws to double 
beneath me for the disemboweling .stroke, 
and ! strained the writhing, velvety thing to 
me in a desperate embrace. Jt screamed in 
my very ear, a deafening, terrifying sound 
that ripped my nerves as die claws were 
striving to rip my flesh,, I shivered with an 
involuntary spasm, felt my hold slip upon 
that muscular, snakefike body, felt it writhe 
away front me — beard the gasp of snarling, 
triumphant laughter in my ear, 

Jason — Jason beloved, — do you hear 
me ? Jason — come ! " 

The sweet, distant crying was as clear as 
if there were no roar of trees or shrieking of 
wild voices here in the forest, Effortlessly it 
rose above them. ^ Jason — Jason, come to 
me I” 

With a sobbing breath the tiger body re- 
linquished mine, rolled away, I got to my 
feet unsteadily, stared gasping around the 
clearing. There was a soundless flash of 
motion., and the mottled body of that which 
had been botli beast and human vanished Into 
the fog and the trees. The fauns'" brown, 
sltaggy limbs pranced and were gone with a 
click of hoofs and a chatter of angry voices. 
The trees soughed and were silent. 

“Jason— tieloved — come 1“ 

Through a silence that echoed and rang in. 
my dazed ears I stumbled inland toward 
that sweet, calling voice. 

There was no one in the clearing where 
the temple stood. Mo robed figures moved 
among the. pule pillars in the fog as I went 
L ITt4.cn. png nj 
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slowly up the marble steps and into the dim- 
ness within. 

No priestess stood before the altar, 
I-Ieeate’s. tri-formed imaf>c rose shadowy in 
its alcove above the unlighted Mtnr, But 
light there was, No fire burned where the 
green flames had crawled before, but a green 
glow* still hovered at Hecate's feet-— for the 
Mask of Circe stood empty On the altar, 

I paused in voluntarily. And the Mask 
spoke again. 

"Jason, beloved — come forward. " 

The eyes were closed. The hair lay in 
coils and serpentine tendrils spread out upon 
the flltar p biding the white neck. The face 
was as lovely and inhuman ns before, its 
smooth planes pale as alabaster, and glow- 
ing faintly with a greenish inward flame. 
Beneath the closed lids a thin line of fire 
glinted, as of banked embers within the 
Mask. 

"Jason/ 1 tlie red bps murmured, uud when 
they parted, green light glowed from within 
where that which had been Circe still dwelt 
waiting for Hecate’s promise to be kept over 
three thousand years. 

The eyes were dosed, and yet in sonic in- 
definable way T knew the could see me, and 
perhaps see my mind and thoughts as well, 
I drew a long breath and said hi a voice that 
pounded startlingly loud in this eerie silence t 
"Jason's memories no longer rule me+ I'm 
here again because I rule them now, I 'll! 
here to offer my help to Hecate if she hopes 
to conquer Apollo in the hour of the eclipse." 

Stillness, ringing in my cars for a long 
moment. The Mask’s lips parted at last on a 
hue of green ft re, and the sweet, distant voice 
said, “What do you ask ot me, Jason? 3 ' 
"The Mask, 3 ' I said. 

The green glow mounted and veited the 
tri-formed goddess. The Mask faded and 
was gone, hidden by that eerie tight. After 
a time a voice came again, not quite Circe's, 
and not quite a voice, but ringing unmistak- 
ably in my mind. 

It said, "The Mask is useless without the 
priestess, son of Jason, You know that/' 

I nodded. “Yes, I do know that. But if 
I asked for the priesLess too — to mend a 
vow I broke long ago — " 

"You were frightened of me then/ 3 the 
voice whispered, "Your face was white 
whenever yon stood before Hecate's altar. 
Now you have found courage somewhere/ 1 
"Or knowledge/* I said. "Jason believed 
in gods, I do not." 



T HERE was a pause. Then* very 
strangely, something like laughter. 

"Sou of Jason who Jwztraycd me — I do Slot 
believe hi gods either. But I do believe in 
certain other things, such as vengeance!” 
Now the soundless voice hardened, 

"So. I can speak to you without words 
because you have been close to Hecate, in 
your memories. But T -can do no more than 
that. Without a priestess to give me vital 
energy, I cannot leave my Own place and 
help you. The Circe is old— too old to give 
mo that strength. If I drew upon her, she 
would die. 

"Nevertheless there may be a way. If yon 
can force or trick Apollo into going to the 
secret place where I dwell, I can war with 
him. Matters do not stand as they did three 
thousand years ago, son of Jason. But since 
you will keep your vow this time— you say 
— then you may have the Mask. For I am 
tired of strife. If this ends in my own 
destruction, I do not care much. But it 
should end now,” 

Tlie glow brightened. 

"Phrontls tricked you. When wilt the 
ectipse begin?" 

"Not for two days," I said, hut my throat 
dried as I said it. Two daysl 

"Fhrontis lied to you. The ectipse begins 
— now. Fhrontis holds Cyana, who is un- 
protected" he holds her for a supreme sacri- 
fice, ii need lie. to make Apollo turn his dark 
face away from Helios. As for you— three 
bir emes waft half a league away from Acaea, 
to seine you and take tiie Mask- — and destroy 
it. The crew of the ship that brought yoit 
here has similar orders. 3 

I said, "If T could dodge them, get to 
Helios somehow— JP 

" There is only one road that will get you 
there, in time. That way lies through any 
world, a world beyond this one as this is 
beyond your own. Now — ” 

The green flames washed out from the 
alcove. They touched me — rippled beyond 
me. T was caught in the emerald glow. 

I saw a shadow — shadow of Circe-— 
shadow of the Mask. 

The old priestess stood beside me, wearing 
the Mask, 

And then the light tightened about ns like 
a net, lifted us, bore 115 away, , , , 

"See with my eyes/’ 

The light-veils shifted., parLed, , , * 

"Hear with my care/' 

I heard the shrieking of wind, the creak of 
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■i.:rc!.ige, the booming of sails, . , ♦ 

‘ Hate with my hate l" 

The three biremes oi Helios tacked on the 
dark Bti, their golden splendor dimmed. A 
shadow crept across the purple sky. Stars 
were gleaming wanly, stars that never shone 
on earth. 

Thc:y passed and wer^ gone, ][ smelled the 
hot* sweet reek of bloody heard the bellowing 
of oxen, saw the flash of the golden knives 
as they slit shaggy throats. 

Helios ! 

The golden city wailed its terror to the 
darkening sky I S-lowly, slowly, across the 
blaming di&C of tile sun there crept an are of 
darkness, It thickened. And Helios faded, 
dimmed, its bright Inst re paling as the eclipse 
marched across the sun f s face. 

A balustrade protruding from tbc clifflike 
towers of the temple, Panyr stood there, 
his horned head thrown back, his heard 
jutting stiffly forward, while the goat-yellow 
eyes searched the sky* 

u Jason V he called to me, 

The vision passed. My sight swept on, 
into the heart of the temple, into enormous 
vaulted rooms thronged with worshippers, 
filled with the wail of prayers and the smell 
of blood. 

Into a chamber I had not seen before, I 
went. It was walled with black. A single 
shaft of pure white light biassed down on an 
altar, where lay a figure completely shrouded, 
by a golden cloth. 

Against the wall a circle of light stood, a 
quarter darkened now* a lambent sun, dark- 
ening with eclipse fig the sun above Helios 
was darkened. 

Priests of Apollo stood about the altar, 
masked with the golden, disc that conceajed 
their features, One of them held a knife, 
but he hesitated, glancing again and again at 
tbc pseudo-sun upon the wall. I thought! 
Fhrontis will not kill Cyane unices, all else 
fails, unless Apollo of the Eclipse comes to 
Helios. For Cyane, heir to the Mask of 
Circe, is tbc supreme sacrffi.ee that might 
appease the sun god. 

The other priests chanted, and from som* 
distant place, came the chant of a great multi- 
tude in strophe and answering antistrophe. 

Then came the voice of Hecate: "There is 
no door in Hellos for us to enter. It is too 
late.” 

And Circe’s voice, mingled with that of 
the old priestess. 

"There is a way, Mother. The ancient 
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temple to you beyond the gates. That altar 
still stands." 

"Yet the gates of Helios are too strong.” 
"Call your people! And let Hecate break 
the walls!” 



CHAPTER XII 
Battling Beasts 



IMLY I had a glimpse of Fanyr on 
his balcony, tinder the darkening Eky. 
He seemed to he 13 Elen lug. Then suddenly 
he brought up a ram‘s horn to bis Ups and 
sent shout after brazen shunt echoing from 
its mouth. 

Summoning— what ? 

Fanyr’s born called. But I thought that 
Hecate, too, was voicing a command, and 
her voice reached cars that tbc faun's horn 
could not. The air grew darker. But the 
temple torches darned brighter and brighter 
as the eclipse swept softly across the land. 
The golden city was fading— never, I 
thought, to shine bright again beneath Apol- 
lo's sun ] 

The summons of Panyr roared forth. The 
call of Hecate shrilled across the crags and 
forests, From cavern and grove, from their 
woodland lairs around Helios, on swift- 
racing feet, the centaur-people of I-Iccate 
galloped down on the golden city] 

Now tlie earth was solid beneath me 
again. The green fires shuddered, sank, and 
were gone, 1 stood with the old priestess in 
the midst of a moss-covered circle of rounded 
stones, on a forested hillside. One verdi- 
tfrised boulder, larger than the others, ivas 
in the center of the circle, and on this the 
emerald (lame still hovered. 

Through the Mask the Circe spoke to me-. 

"Circe's old altar,, without worshippers 
now, but Still a door she can open from nnq 
world to tbc next ,' 1 

Nor was this magic, either, I told myself 
firmly, trying to keep a sane grip on reality 
in the midst of this nightmare rising like a 
storm about me. A- — a machine* not neces- 
sarily a complicated affair of Eevers and 
pistons and vacuum tubes, but oaie of tbc 
simplest — a block of radioactive material 
buried in the altar stone, perhaps a source 
of power, or an anchor to hold Hecate here* 

But the cold logic of science faded before 
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this rout out of ancient legend, The oak 
boughs above us swayed and whispered in 
the gathering dark. The susi was half 
eclipsed now. And all about_us was low, 
Inhuman laughter, the clattering of hoofs, 
the flatj alien stare oE beast-eyes. 

Trembling down the wind came the cry- 
ing of Panyr's hom. The Mask of Circe 
turned to me, The Circe gestured, called a 
•command. I was seized in huge arms and 
tossed upon the broad back of a centaur. 
Again the Circe shrilled asi order. 

The beast-army stirred into motion tike an 
enormous pool sweeping down under the 
drag oE a current pulling it into a single 
channel. Now the boughs flashed past above 
me. I saw- gnarled hands reaching up, ripping 
Improvised clubs from the oaks as we swept 
beneath. The insane beast-laughter shouted. 
Darker, darker grew the air as the eclipse 
rushed relentlessly across the sun, 

A sword-hilt was thrust into my grip. It 
was ton heavy tn he wielded except two- 
handed. I tried desperately ±o keep my scat 
and hold the sword at the same time. Some 
of the centaurs, I saw, had weapons like 
rtjiEnc, but others held things like sickles, 
bright-bladed, and most o£ them had ripped 
their own cudgels- from the trees. 

We burst from the forest Find thundered 
down a lonf* slope, l r ar distant lay the sea, 
with the dimmed golden ships of Helios 
riding beyond the marhle quay. Alien stars 
flamed across the black sky, Hellos lay 
beneath us. 

The inhuman roaring of the centaurs 
mingled with the thunderous beat of their 
hoofs as the horde avalanched down on 
Apollons citadel! 

W E SWTJhTG across a broach p^ved 
road and swept past It through fields 
of flax that lay silver as a shitting lake in 
Our path. The wind shifLcd, bringing to our 
ears the wailing of the city’s people. And 
down the channels of air shouted Panyr's 
trumpet, mindless and wordless as the voice 
of Pan himself, a summons that stirred 
Taging fires deep within my blood, ancient 
primal fires waking to life as the faun 
sounded his summons. 

Jason, son of Arson, give me your 
strength l 

From somewhere, from the lost memories 
of Jason or from the faun's horn, strength 
came, perhaps flowing into me from that 
monstrous beast-body 1 gripped between my 



knees. The musky, hot reek of the herd 
stumg my nostrils, A cold wind began to 
blow from the sea, and the wailing cry of 
Ilelios was drowned by the ccUtadrs 1 roar- 

i nff- 

No longer sun-bright, no longer blazing 
with supernal brilliance, Helios couched dark 
and immobile under the hlack sky. 

We thundered past titan gates, closed now, 
but higher than six men's height, Wc swept 
up to the wall itself lowering far above our 
heads, and now we could not see into the 
city. But we could hear. We could hear 
chanting. 

"Turn thy face from us^ great Apollo. 

"Turn the terror of thy dark face from 
Helios 1 

"Walk not in our streets, nor stoop 
above our temple. . . . 

"Come not to us, Apollo, in the Hour 
of thine Eclipse 1" 

The centaurs had hailed,. A hundred feet 
away loomed the golden walls, I looked for 
the Circe — -saw her, no longer riding a 
centaur, but walking — walking steadily to- 
ward the city. 

I tried to swing one leg free to dismount, 
but a powerful arm came hack to halt me. 

“Wait," the centaur said, thickly in his 
beast-voice, "Wait," 

“Circel" I called. 

She did not look back. Suddenly I knew 
what she meant to do. Only Hecate's power 
could unlock Helios to tia now, and the old 
priestess could not summon forth the god- 
dess, and live. 

It was growing darker, darker. The 
centaurs Stirred uneasily, their voices fell 
silent. I could see only a white shadow 
moving away from us in the gloom. But 
about the Masked head a lambent greenness 
played. 

Ceaselessly the faun’s horn cried from 
darkened Helios, Then it too felt silent. 
There wag only the cry of that wailing 
chant : 

“Turn thy face from Helios, 

O dark Apollo!" 

Circe's white shadow dung Out its arms. 
And now tn the silence, above the crying 
from the temple, a thin Enund began to 
shrill. Higher and higher it rose, pitched 
closer and closer to the margin of perception, 
and then higher still. It waE a sound as no 
mortal throat could form, but I knew from 
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ivhose throat it -Cfccc's white inhuman 

throat, Circe's red mouth. 

The sound tore at my nerves and shud- 
dered in my bones. I t was no human voico— 
that voice of Hecate ! 

The golden walls shimmered with sudden 
motion in the glopm, I saw the same shud- 
der nrn over them that was moving in my 
bones. But more violently and still more 
violently. 

A lance of dark lightning seemed to leap 
across the gold. A crack appeared in the 
walls oF Helios, Another bktek bolt shot out 
to cross it, and then another. The high walls 
of Apollo's city were shaking, crumbling 
away. 

And still the voter, shrilled or. 

From base to top of the wall a thick blade 
serpent seemed to run, There was law thun- 
der groaning below the keen in g of that un- 
earthly supersonic voice. Vibration, I 
thought. No magic, simply vibration. It 
can break glasses or bring down bridges if 
you find the tonic chord. And I remembered 
Jericho! 

With a long, low, rumbling crash the wall 
crumbled. Billows of golden dust rolled up 
in clouds, 

A centaur thundered forward and stooped 
in full gallop lo sweep the Circe up in his 
arms. She lay motionless, live Mask's black 
curls streaming in the dimness, 

T HK_ crashing of the wall subsided into 
diminishing rumbles like sullen thunder. 
The centaurs began to move toward the wall. 
But it was a barrier no longer. Riven from 
base to top, it opened a wide gate for us now 
to pass into the golden city. 

The crying of the faun's horn summoned 
us through the gap. We stampeded in a 
wild, shouting surge through the wall and 
into a street filled with wailing throngs, but 
their bodies made no barrier for the cen- 
taurs 3 murderous hoofs, I saw the dulled 
.glimmer of goUcrt armor. The soldiers of 
Helios, filling the street, marched toward us 
in orderly ranks, phalanx upon phalanx. 

Well -disciplined, these men, hut what 
armor could withstand the bone -cracking 
smashes of the centaurs' hoofs ? 

Unceasingly the knotted cudgels smashed 
down. Unceasingly the scythes Oi the ccn- 
tnrs. mowed a red harvest and reaped — 
death. The great swords swung like mon- 
strous flails among the armored guards. 
And the creatures fought as horses fight, 
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rearing, kicking, crushing in cuirass arid 
helmet with savage, half-mindless ftiry. 

We fought not without our own losses. 
The golden swords swung too, and I heard 
the wild, high beast-screams of hamstrung 
centaurs going down in a struggling heap 
among half a -dozen soldiers, fighting furi- 
ously to the last stroke nf .1 Helios sword. 

But my own mount fought unscathed. 
And from his back I fought loo„ blind and 
breathless^ seeing nothing but the next 
helmed face to swing at and the next soldier 
that went down — and the man beyond hint 
stepping forward into his place. 

Until at last WC were on the temple steps, 
surging up irresistibly against the golden 
hordes that barred Our path. But now it was 
fighting in the dark. Overhead only a steady. 
Jam hem ring marked the sun's corona. 

We were inside the gale. We were storm- 
ing tip the long steps toward the encastled 
lower. And I saw Fanyr’g bearded face 
watching 11s from an out jut of the temple 
wall. I shouted at him and he lifted his 
lnom high in recognition. 

“Come up!" he called to 1,5s, barely audible 
above the uproar. "Come up to me litre t" 
My centaur heard. I felt his mighty body 
gather itself beneath me and we seemed to 
How up the steps through suddenly riven 
ranks of the gold-mailed defenders, parted 
helplessly before the centaur's dripping 
sword. Front big back I dealt with those he 
missed. 

Panyr waved an urgent atm toward tilt 
base of the out jut where he stood, 

"There's a door down there" he shouted, 
"■Guarded— J>ut I'll meet you inside if you, 
can get through, Zeus., what a battle 1 " He 
grinned and vanished, 

I did not need to urge my ceuatur for- 
ward, We plunged around the Curve of the 
wall and the grille of a barred door stood 
before us, shining within with She armor of 
the defenders. My centaur laughed, a brutish 
whinny of sound, and rose an his hind feet, I 
clung to the sweating human waist, feeling 
the terrific jolt that racked us hotii as his 
front hoofs smashed against the grille. 

The gateway buckled. The centaur danced 
backward, came down to all-fours, reared 
again, I heard five shrill scream of his in- 
human laughter, felt a worse jolt than be- 
fore, and the gateway burst open before us. 

Before I was off his back (our men lay 
dying on the floor and the centaur's hoofs 
and sword dripped Moodily* He was laugh- 
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ing in a. half-crazy voice, hysteria and sav- 
agcry mingling' terrifyingly. 

Then Fanyr's hoofs clicked on the finer 
and he came around a bend of the corridor 
find hailed uS„ The centaur cried Out in nO 
human language, and Patiyr replied. laugh^ 
ing with excitement, breathless, beckoning 
us on. 

Thrice we met guards, and each time my 
sword and the centaur's terrible arsenal of 
■weapons triumphed. Fanyr himself tooknn 
part In. the conflict-, He stood hack,, watching 
and waiting until we made our kill. Then 
wc went on again. 

And so we came, at last,, to the garden 
where the Python guarded Apollo's Fleece, 



CHAPTER XIII 
Power Unleashed 



O TIME was left, now, for more than 
a glance through the shutter that 
dosed the garden. For footsteps echoed 
down the corridor behind us, running hard, 
and the clatter of mail and weapons. From 
the distance came the roar -Of the battle 
around the temple walls, and above it the 
wailing of that infernal chant, and the dark- 
ness Still seemed to he deepening Over every- 
thing, 

But I scarcely knew it. 1 had forgotten, the 
battle and the oncoming danger behind us, 
and even the uncanny night-time of the 
Eclipse in which I must fight a battle with 
the gods. For the Garden of the Fleece lay 
before me — 

And it had changed, I laid my hand on 
the shutter and pushed it wide. I set a knCe 
on the sill atul bent my head through the 
low window, and in a half-dream, scarcely 
knowing what I did, 1 stepped down into the 
magical garden. 

That carpet of (lowers that had blazed like 
molten stars no longer burned so blindingly. 
For this was the Hour of the Eclipse. They 
still burned, but with a curious, sickly flame 
that made me shrink at the thought of wading 
through the lit. 

Tint wade I must. For there in the center 
of the garden swayed tlic. tree that legend 
called Python, sluggish, half-asleep hi the 
deepening darkness of the Eclipse. The 
great eyes of the scrpcnt-branciics turned 



slowly to watch me, the scaled bodies turned 
— -slowly, slowly, like serpents in a night- 
mare. 

Hanging among them burned the Fleece, 

Then from the window behind me a sud- 
den tumult burgt. 3 heard Patiyr shout, and 
I heard the wild, screaming laughter of the 
centaur, and the thud of his hoofs on flesh, 
A wave of gold-mailed men came pouring 
through tlie broad low window — and the 
fight wag on again, 

3 would not have avoided it if I could. 
For l knew now the secret of thit Python- 
Tret. I knew the one thing that would east 
enchantment on it, as Medea bad done for 
the other Jason, long ago. 

So I stumbled back among the palely 
burning flowers toward the tree, swinging 
tip my dripping sword. Across the heads of 
the oncoming soldiers I saw the centaur 
flounder across the sill and come down 
clumsily among the flowers, both band a 
gripping hig weapon and the savage joy of 
combat in his half-animal face. 

Then he struck my attackers from behind 
in the same moment I rushed them from the 
front, and for a timeless while after that, I 
was aware of nothing but the clash of blades 
and mailed bodies around me, and the des- 
perate need to keep those golden swords 
away from me and to kill as many as I could. 

Partly' tlic presence of tlie tree helped me. 
My flesh crawled at the nearness of sluggish 
heads that stirred and lifted with _ hideous 
avidity whenever I stepped within their 
reach. The soldiers feared them too, and it 
wag their fear that must have saved me from 
being cut down a dozen times over as we 
fought. For I was no hero of ancient Greece 
now, only Jay Seward fighting in the ghastly, 
pallid light of those drowsing flowers and 
praying that the goddess watched anti CO it Id 
delay her hour until I was ready. 

But 1 had no shield to protect me, and as 
wc struggled to and fro among the burning 
blossoms, my blood mingled with that o£ the 
guards. And the centaur fought like a 
demon. There was. silence except for the 
thud of blows and our heavy panting as we 
struck and stumbled and struck again — and 
the flowers of Apollo drank our blood. 

Blood soaked tlie golden ground. The 
headless body of a guard collapsed, spouting 
a crimson stream Avidly th-c flowers held 
out their cups. Avidly the petals stirred as 
they drank. 

Among the roots of the tree the blood 
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flowed end sank. And slowly, slowly the 
serpent heads sank too, grew Iethargk^ 
Swayed and drooped as the fight raged on 
about those reptilian branches. 

Three thousand years ago Jason tricked 
Medea Into brewing a magic potion that 
would send the Python into a charmed slum- 
ber, I had seen with Jason's eyes, und_ I 
knew what the potion was, Stripped of its 
mystic herbs and incantations, the potion 
weis — blood. 

Even so, it was only in the Hour of the 
Eclipse that any human could approach this, 
near to the tree, through the incandescence of 
the garden. But the right moment* of the 
fight hour were with us now, and time 
itself seemed to fight today for Hecate. 

The Python-Tree drank and drank. 
Slowly it seemed to fall into a drowsy ecstasy 
of vampirism as its halt-reptilian roots 
sucked up the liquor we spilled from our liv- 
ing bodies. 

1 WATCH ED and waited my time. And 
at last, in st moment, while by cOmmOn 
consent my opponents and I paused to draw 
a panting hreafb, I sprang suddenly back- 
ward toward the tree. The guardsman 
lifted lies sword and plunger! forivard^and 
then suddenly hesitated, eyeing the sluggish 
serpents. But I did not hesitate. I knew the 
time was running desperately low. 

The lowest brandies of the tree were 
scaly to my grasp, I swung up among them, 
got a knee over the thick golden limb, 
clambered upward, clutching the seated 
branches that writhed slowly under my 
hands. 

Slowly the serpent-heads curved around 
toward inc, sluggish with the blood-feastr. 
If I had bad time to think, I must have 
been too congealed with horror to move. 
But my eyes were on that shining, iucred| 
ibla thing glittering with a thousand lights 
even now, in the full glow of the garden. 

I reached Out an unsteady hand. I touched 

the GoTdcn Fleece. 

Astride- a writhing branch, T lilted it from 
its ngc-old limb. A shimmering rippTe of 
glory flowed across the Fleece as it shook in 
my hands, vibrant, alive, incredible,. 

I swung it across my shoulders like a 
cloak. It clung there, needing no fastening. 
It was alive. 

And until this moment I had been dead 
flesh ! 

Only dead gu&rdgmen were left when I 
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came clown from the tie c. Alt the living had 
fled. The centaur watched me warily, hi a 
eyes showing white like a frightened horse. 
Even Fanyr kept a safe distance. And the 
flower? .at my feet withered and crisped to 
burned embers a* I walked among them. 

I never knew the principle of the Fleece. 
Those ringlets of delicate golden wire might 
have been antennae, picking up energy from 
some unknown source, energy that poured 
into my body and mind .and flooded me with 
miraculous power. Hephaestus, greatest 
craftsman of on inhumanly great race, bad 
made the Fleece, and though it was a ma- 
chine, it superseded a machine as the human 
brain supersedes the simple colloid which is 
its basic structure. What form of physio- 
psychic symbiosis made its operation pos- 
sible I never understood. 

I wondered if my body and rnind could 
bear this overload long enough. For it was 
dangerous to wear the Fleece, but more 
dangerous not to-, at this point. And that 
flooding ecstasy which the wearing of it 
poured through me made even the danger 
a del Eglit. No man has lived at bIL I thought, 
who has not worn the Fleece 1 

3 went liack through the window into the 
temple hall. Fanyr stood back for met the 
centaur floundered again across the si. IE and 
followed at a distance, warily, like a skit- 
tish horse. I had almost forgotten them. 
The walls gave back the glowing of the 
Flcccc and sang faintly with an echo of its 
power. 

We catne out of the corridor into an 
enormous ball, deafening with the tumult of 
battle. The centaur-army had plunged this 
far in its invasion, and the hall was a bat- 
tlefield. 

But a field that parted before me and fell 
silent as I strode forward wrapped in the 
Golden Fleece. A try of terror swept the 
crowd when they saw me, but I scarcely 
heard it. Alt I could bear was the faint., 
thin singing of the Fleece's ringlets, pour- 
iug power through my bra in and body. 

T followed Panyr on and on, through 
great rooms filled with carnage and which fell 
silent us we came, I think W£ left peace, 
behind us everywhere, for when these strug- 
gling masses aaw the Fleece, they knew the 
time for human conflict had ended. The 
power had passed from them, and it wan the 
gods now who must meet hi the final battle 
for supremacy,. 

We came at last to the threshold of that 
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chamber I had. seen through Hecate's eyes, 

It was dim now — very dim* and full of the 
Vpicftfi. and the ceaseless swaying motion of 
the praying throng. Against the VLa-ck walls 
the golden robes of the priests glowed dully. 
I saw the masks they wore — round sun- 
discg, featureless., hiding every face behind 
the enigmatic symbol of Apollo. And the 
ciiscs glowed too, casting a strange, dim light 
over the crowd. 

Apollo’s sun-circle on the wall was no 
longer as I had seen at in my vision, a half- 
edipsed disc. Now it was a flickering ring, 
like the corona in the dark sky above Helios. 
The Eclipse was complete. 

"Turn thy dark face from us, O ApolSo," 
the swaying throng ’.vailed endlessly, ^Look 
not upon Helios in the dark oi the Eclipse." 

N THE altar hcncath the sun-corona 
a golden cloth lay moulded to the 
curves of the body it shouded, Cyane, I 
thought, waiting the sacrifice. And the hour 
of the sacrifice must be very near — must be 
almost upon us. 

The priests were moving and _ bending 
in ritual gestures. I knew IdlrotJlis hy his 
height, though the sun-disc masked his face. 
The chant went on, but it was rising to a 
climax now as the moment when blood 
should flow to Apollo drew' near. 

E stepped across the threshold. 

Little ripplmg flashes of light flared out 
from the FEeccC and eddied through the dark 
air of the temple like ripples though water. 
And for a heartbeat the chanting ceased and 
there was deathly silence In the sanctum oE 
the sun-god. Every lace turned. Even the 
laceless discs of the priests lifted. 

Then a hushed murmuring swept the wor- 
shipers. The priests froze in their places. 
Alt hut Phrontis. There was no need to sec 
his luce beneath the mask he wore. I knew' 
how T H must have convulsed with rage and 
terror as he sprang for the altar with one 
long bound, his hand going out for the 
sacrificial knife, 

I thought the moment was not quite ripe 
for that sacrifice, but Phrontis could not 
wait any longer. He would disrupt the cere- 
mony if need be, but lie knew Cyane must 
die^quickly, before HccMe_ came for her 
priestess. ITc seized the knife. He braced 
himself with one hand upon the altnr, swung 
the blade high. 

Briefly it shone like a bright star in the 
light-ripples from the Fleece* a star that 



trembled and shook. From all diat packed 
chamber there came no sound at all. 

Hot until that moment did I know how 
much the FlCeCC could -do. Involuntarily I 
bad started forward* throwing out one lumd 
to stop the fall oi die blade* futilely, as if 
my arm could reach Phrontis" wrist and 
bait it — 

And the wrist did liaSt, Between my band 
and his, a lance of power seemed to stretch, 
I felt the strong golden energy oE the Fleece 

{ sour through sne and 3 knew that among all 
ran™ creatures I was a god myself now — 
godlike in power, godlike in the destroying 
violence of the Ftccee. 

Among gods? Well, there was time 
enough to test that, 

Phroutis’ face was hidden, but I could al- 
most fec[ the panic-stricken stare behind it 
as be found lie could not move his bltcd 
hand. I saw the quaver of muscles beneath 
his robe Ue he Strove in vain to brebk the 
frozen rigidity which the Fleece had locked 
upon him at t he command of my miraculous- 
ly augmented will. 

I moved forward warily, not sure bow 
long the spell would hold him. The throng 
drew hack no each side, leaving me a broad 
aisle, I came to the altar. 

Phrontis and I faced each, other, for art 
instant motionless, across Cyane's gold- 
shrouded body, I wished I could see hss face, 
i put out my band and tossed the golden 
attar cloth aside, 

Gyane's eyes were Open, but drowned in 
a drugged sleep, 1 think site did tiot see 
me. Golden fetters locked her to tlic block, 
wrist and ankle, as she had lain once before 
waiting the knife. 

I wound the chains about my hand (Hid 
snapped them like straws. And above the 
metallic sound of tbefe breaking, I heard 
the low thunder of hooEbtats approaching 
down the liall outside, 

I turned to look. Thu centaurs were com- 
ing. And the foremost held the Mask of 
Circe in his two outstretched hands. The 
eyes were closed and I think it slept. But 
from lids and closed lips faint lines of greeti 
fire gleamed. Circe waited to be freed. 

In a deathly silence the centaurs wound 
their way down the aisle that had just 
opened to let me by. Their bools fell muffled 
upon the floor of Apollo's sanctum. They 
were terrible* blood-splashed figures, still 
panting from tlie heat oE combat., red drops 
falling with soft splashes to the floor as 
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they paced slowly forward to restore the 
Mask of Circe from the dead priestess to the 
living out. 

I saw Phrontb quiver with a long, con- 
vulsive shudder. He was stEH fro?cn as 
the power of the Fleece had caught him, 
knife potsed above Cyarsc, But I knew he 
watched through the sun-disc across his face, 
and I knew the frantic emotions that must 
fill him as he saw all hut the last of the old 
prophecies come true— the Fleece in Helios, 
the Mask and the Circe here at the sim- 
gOtTs altar. There remained now only the 
fulfillment nf the last phOp-heCy. 

The centatir circled me, still holding the 
Mask upon his outstretched hands. He 
paced to the head oE the altar, where Cyane 
lay. 



CHAPTER XIV 
End of a God 



S TERN LY I was watching Phroutis. 

Now I let my hand fall, that had stricken 
him motionless from the full width of the 
temple away. And his hand fell with it, the 
knife clattering to the floor, very loud in 
tliat breathless silence. He liFtrd a trembling 
arm and pulled down the Sun-disc So that it 
hung across his chest. Above tt his eyes met 
mine, 

I saw incredulous horror there, pure terror 
convulsing that clever face. He had not 
shared the superstitions of his fellows. Cold 
logic hnd solved his problems — until now. 
But logic and science had failed him alike in. 
this moment and 3 thought I could see the 
shattering apart of the whole fabric that had 
been Phrontis* mind. 

From the crowd a gasping cry went up. 
I turned, Cyane was rising from the altar. 
Cyane ? 

The inhuman beauty of Circe's Mask 
watched US, nimbused with green flame, 
alive, enigmatic. 

And then above us ail, from that corona 
of dim fire above the altar, the blinded sun- 
syruboi of Apollo, a gush of sudden, intoler- 
able heat burst forth, And with it a sound' — 
a sound like Olympian laughter. 

Phrontis swayed, I saw the look of terror 
change u|>on his fact, leap into a veritable 
madness of new fear. 
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“No T he gasped. “Apollo — no 3" And 
almost automatically he broke into the chant- 
ing I had interrupted. "Look not upon us, 

0 Apollo, in the Hour of the Eclipse/' 

The people took it up, and there was 

urgency in their voices now, This was no 
ritual prayer, but a vital cry of importuning: 

"Turn thy face away., Apollo I Look not 
upon us in thy dark Wll ra 

And Apollo heard — and laughed ! 

1 remembered what Panyr had told me of 
another Eclipse in which the god bad looked 
Upon 1 1 is people, and none lived to say what 
the aspect of his dark face might be. These 
people were doomed to know and never to 
tell the tale. 

Laughter rang from the darkened disc, 
louder and more dreadfully. And heat 
poured forth from it, black heat like black, 
invisible water, filling up the temple with an 
intolerable flood. Heat without light, and 
in it, strangely, a core of pure cold that 
touched only the mind. 

Behind me the centaurs wheeled, I heard 
the low thunder of their hoofs beating out. a 
rising tumult as they clattered from the room 
through the terrified crowd. Echo upon echo 
rolled from the ceiling and through the halls 
■outside as they fled. 

The herd was raring from doomed Helios. 
The priests were scattering. The people were 
scrambling and fighting to be free. Now 
even Panyr turned away, with one last tong 
"lance of the yellow goat-eyes into mine in 
farewell. 

Only Circe and T remained— and Phrontis 
facing us across the altar. He had been so 
sure of himself. Pic had scorned to kneel 
before a god he knew was no god. But he 
did not know -enough. Apollo was Still not 
divine, but his powers were so far above 
human powers that to Phrontis now he must 
seem truly the god men called him. 

Still that terrible heat poured out of the 
darkened sun-circle. And now a Face began 
to take shape within it. I could not look. 

1 knew that Face in the glory of its sun- 
brightness, and even then it was too dreadEul 
in its beauty for me to look upon, But 
Apollo's dark fact — ■ No, not even when I 
was armored in the Fleece would I gaze upon 
that Sight 1 

Ckcc moved to my side., walking smoothly, 
surely, haloed in. green light. I heard her 
voice, very sweet, not Cyane 's voice but the 
Enchantress herself speaking its she had 
spoken three thousand years ago. 
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"Hecatfi," site called. ^Mother Hecate 1” 
And tf« goddess Eicard, and answered. 
For a pool of green light began to glimmer 
at out feet — began to shimmer and rise. 

We stood as if in a pool of translucent 
water, permeated and surrounded. It seemed 
to rise within ua as well as all about us, cool 
and fresh, drowning out the heat. I saw 
Flirontis beyond the altar. He faced the stm 
upon the wall! He looked Apollo hr the face. 

Revulsion seemed to make Ills very flesh 
crawl upon Ins bones, as my flesh liad 
crawled. I saw the terrible shudders sweep- 
ing him — I saw him fall to his knees, grovel- 
ing in utter abnegation before the god he had 
scorned. All logic and in tell ec't stripped 
away, lie Em-elt shivering before a sight no 
human flesh could face end remain unaltered. 

fl Turn tEiy dark face from Helios," I 
heard him sob the old chant tbat could not 
help him now. "Honk not upon us — in the 
Hour— oi thine Eclipse — " His voice fal- 
tered, strangled,, went on in broken rhythms. 

EH1ND us now the thunder of the cen- 
taurs' retreat had passed. But the 
screaming oi all Hellos had risen to a 
crescendo that penetrated even. these sacred 
walls. Phrontis in that frightful torrent of 
unseen lire began to shrivel ag he knelt, 
'^Stoop not above our temple/' 1 
He could not tear his blinded gaze from 
that Face which even I dared riot look upon. 
Burning, blackening ip the full blaze of it. 
he croaked his useless plea. 

"Come not to us — Apollo— not to us — 
agt — ‘ ,J 

The voice was stilled. The golden sun- 
mask melted upon his chest, the golden robes 
blacked and fell to cinders. Ph routes was no 
longer there — only a shriveling shape of 
blackness before Apollo's dark, laughing 
Face, 

And all around us Helios itself was. dj’ing. 
For Apollo poured out the black, lightless 
Violence of hig nun-heat in an invisible torrent 
that not flesh and blood, not metal nor stone 
could resist- Anr| I thought I knew why. 
Hecate stood with us before Apollo's altar, 
and that flood was focused upon her—* upon 
us — the enemies of the sun. 

He meant to consume us in Hint fearful 
torrent if it meant consuming all Helios 
loo. 

The green pool of radiance held us still. 
Apollo's might beat in vain about us, Blit I 
felt the floor shudder in that bath of flame. 



The temple, the city, even the earth beneath 
the city, shivered in the pouring energy that 
must be violent enough, almost, to smash 
the atom itself asunder, 

A mounting thunder of sound spread 
through Helios, a shaking bellow of stone 
upon stone, metal shrieking upon metal, as 
Helios began to fall. 

When a people die, the voice of their 
agonies is a sound no brain that hears it 
could ever forget. We heart! those cries as 
Apollo's people fell before the violence of hi a 
power. But when a city dies — no language 
sppkeu by human creatures could tell of the 
death-roar of its passing. 

Stone and steel screamed in their dissolu- 
tion. Wall roared down upon wall and roofs 
crashed deafen Ingly, incredibly, in long, 
thundering echoes upon the defenseless heads 
of their builders. Earth itself shuddered and 
cracked beneath the titanic murdered city. 
Helios fell Us OlpmpuS itself might fall, in 
cataclysmic chaos, 

But vve were not in Helios, We were no 
longer ill this middle world of legend but in 
a place of inconceivable strangeness. The 
green light clouded around us, and when Et 
thinned again we stood In the unknown world 
of the grids l 

Jason had caught glimpses of this place, 
three thousand years ago. He bad not un- 
derstood. And though I understood a little 
more dearly wiut It wns I gased on. I knew 
that no human mind could entirely compre- 
hend the vast and godlike scope of this 
domain. 

There were things around me that my 
eyes could not quite see. Enormous struc- 
tures — in iglily colossi that dwarfed anything 
man might build — and were machines. Vast 
golden things rose into the golden sky so 
many thousands of feet that human ey-es 
COtdd not see all their heights. The topless 
towers of Ilium, I though confusedly. 

Machines they were, but at once too com- 
plicated and far loo incredibly simplified for 
unman minds to grasp. A race of demigods 
had built them, for the purposes of their own 
strange, alien kind, 

A dead race I For the machines were 
silent- The mightiest science that ever ex- 
isted, I thought, had gone down into the 
eternal silence of oblivion. 

There were traces of what must have been 
battle on some of those mountainous golden 
walls. Some stood half Eu ruins, theEr mys- 
terious shining interiors open to the uneom- 
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prcliending gaze. Artel sime were smashed 
beyond all likeness to their originals, I won- 
dered what titanic battle of the gods bad 
raged here, and what its outcome was, 
millenniums ago, 

A SOUNDLESS wind carried us weight- 
lessly through that fantastic city. And 
far away, but coming toward us, a shining 
thing moved. 

Hecate spoke in my mind. 

4l Wc go co meet Apollo/' the voice said, 
quietly. iH He or T must Ik: destroyed. And 
the Son oE Jason must know the reason why, 
so that this time he may not be tempted to 
fling down his armor and flee. 

"If you fail me now, you must know the 
price o£ failure. 

“I will tell you the secret of Apollo. 

"The time-streams crossed between two 
worlds more than seven thousand years ago, 
For awhile the twin worlds were one. And 
at that time our race was horn — the race 
mankind called gods. They were not gods. 
They were mutations from human stock, born 
with strange powers, capable -of a greater 
knowledge and a greater science than man 
cnuld understand. Hot all of us. but enough. 
Legends name them — Zeus and Aphrodite, 
Ilera, Ares, Pluto, Hephaestus- — Hecate. 

"When the time-streams parted, out race 
moved on to the middle world, where Helios 
stood. We grew in power and knowledge. 
And in the end* we made this farther world, 
a. place of our own, in an artificial space- 
time, where we were not bound by the laws 
oi any planet. 

"Here we built and licre wc rose to a 
summit of power that no race before or 
since has ever known. I was one of them, 
though not the greatest and not altogether of 
their blood. Even in the days of legend, the 
gods of Greece had little heed for mankind. 
Even then they were moving toward their 
Olympian goat, away from the world ol 
Earth. Put Hecate worked more closely with 
the Sons of man. Necromancy anti enchant- 
ment wore my skills, and I needed men and 
women to help me. So when the race moved 
on, I lingered. 

"And when the final battle came, I was 
not among the slain. 

"You see, we knew we were not gods- 
We knew death must come for us some day, 
and we wished to create a race that coukL 
mount on our shoulders to a pinnacle higher 
tli a a even we had ever dared to dream. So 
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there were many experiments. Many trials. 
Some were partly successful. We made the 
centaurs, the satyrs and fauns, atid the child- 
ren of wood and stream. They were nearly 
immortal, birt failures because of their taint 
of the hcast.” 

The voice faltered, because now that 
soundless wind had swept us toward el high 
hill towering dimly in the golden air, and 
upon its height the glow that was Apollo 
stood waiting. 

I thought T knew the hill. I bad stood on 
it before — or Jason had. 

This was that bare height upon. Aeata 
where the veil between two worlds hung 
thinly, where once before Apollo and Hecate 
had met in cnmljat — and Jagnsi fled. 

Running, I had heard Apollo's terrible 
laughter ranging down the heights of the sky 
behind nit. I heard it again, now. I looked 
through the heart of tliat golden blaze and 
saw Apollo's Face, 

It was supernal ly beautiful. It was super- 
nally horrible. My flesh crawled upon my 
bones again with the same sort of revulsion, 
in infinitely less degree, that many men feel 
in the presence of certain cartn-lhillgs— 
snakes or spiders — that mysteriously out- 
rage some instinct deep within us all. 

Apollo was such an outrage. To the eye 
he was godlike, beautiful, superhumanly 
glorious. But something in the very soul re- 
jected hint. Something in my brain shud- 
dered away from him, cried voicelessly that 
he should not be. should not exist or walk 
the same world as. T nr share the same life. 

Hecate’s voice took up her tale again in 
my mind. Rut I think I knew the secret of 
Apollo, intuitively, m my bones and nerves, 
even before she put it into words ill itiy 
brafn. 

"So we tried again," she was saying, "In 
the half-gods we had failed. So ivc put aside: 
living flesh and made Apollo." 

I knew. Something in human flesh can 
guess when that which it confronts should 
not he alive. Some buried vanity, perhaps, 
that cries out against the alivencss of out- 
rageously non-human things. 

Apollo was too beautiful to be human. Too 
terrible to wear flesh, I knew before Hecate 
put the thought in my mind. Apollo was a 
machine. 

“In our vanity we made our own destruc- 
tion, " Hecate's voice said sadly in the depths 
of my brain. "For our beautiful Apollo was 
no failure — and no success. Our desires. 
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like our race, sprang from human roots. But 
this being we created shares no desires of 



ours. By the standards of our race and 
yours* he is not sane. Or perhaps it's we 
who are insane- — before the terrible sanity of 
the machine, 

! 'We made hint too strong. And he 
destroyed us. There was a mighty battle 
long ago, a battle that raged for millenniums, 
but in the end — you see. All of my kiud axe 
dead now except— Hecate. And Apollo 
walks among the nuns of our world. 

“Well, he must die. Before he stew llio 
last of the gods — Hephaestus, our greatest 
artisan — the Fleece was woven for Apollo's 
destruction. It can stay h im . He knows that, 
But no god — no one of my race dares wear 
the Fleece. Death I do rot fear — but death 
while Apollo lives would roean final defeat 
for all my people dreamed, I cannot die 
while our last deed lives on unchecked. 

“So you wear the Fleece, Son of Jason, 

You knnw wh-at you must do.” 

Yes, I did know. 

I glanced once at Ctrce — the inhuman 
loveliness of tliat alabaster lace, red-lipped, 
long, green-burning eyes meeting mine, and 
then. 1 turned away from her toward Apollo. 



CHAPTER XV 
■Mwjif Frmn the Sea 



jtf'feUICKLY, far cue flashing instant I 
saw" his Face again* beautiful as a 
machine is beautiful, cold, swayed by 
emotions I had no name for because until 
this moment 1 had never looked upon the 
emotion of a machine — a living machine that 
sees its doom approach. 

I went forward one step-two— and then 
the Face dissolved in a glare that was like 
looking straight into the heart of the sun it- 
self, Apollo called down the ravening 
violence out o£ heaven to shield liimsclE 
against me and I felt the terrible heat of it 
swallow me up in a bath of freezing flame. 

I smiled to myself, I knew" that was a two- 
edged weapon—if I could endure the heat 
a moment longer. For I knew how to use 
the Fleece as Haphaestus meant it to be used 
—and Apollo the Machine was doomed be- 
fore it, 

Hephaestus must have delved deep into 



the secrets of the electron and the sources of 
energy, - ApOilo,. being machine, could be 
destroyed by a mncliitse, and the Fleece was 
simply that, Apollo was not alive as flesh 
lives — he drew his life from the source of 
solar energy, tapping the sun itself for the 
tiniest fraction of its strength, which was still 
enough to consume cities in one breath ii lie 
chose to release a part of it upon mankind. 

But he drew upon the sun continuously. 
It poured its golden stream through him in 
a ceaseless torrent, the excess power dissi- 
pating harmlessly into the shining air of 
this super world. 

The Fleece could seal all that power inside 
him. And not even Apollo could contain 
such a pouring flood for long, TTpcate, I 
think, drew her own strength from some 
such source,, which was why she dared not 
wear the Fleece against Apollo, Only a 
human could wear it* and live to cast it off 
again. 

As I cast it off. 

It quivered against my shoulders one last 
moment, the delicate ringlets of golden wire 
shivering all around me. Then I touched it 
and it clung obediently to my grasp as 
Hephaestus made k to cling so very many 
generations ago. This machine obeyed as 
Apollo the Machine coutd not and must die 
because of it, 

I stripped the Fleece from my shoulders 
— spun it nut away from me in midair— sent 
it flying across the dazzling space I could 
not look into withosiE blind) ness. 

Burning gold though the Flqcw was, it 
looked black in that blaze. Without Hecate's 
mist enfolding US, T know we must both he 
vaporized into mist in that incredible crucible 
of fire which Apollo bad called down, from 
the sun itFidf for protection. 

As tbc super-race in its efforts had created 
its own doom, so Apotlo the Machine created 
his when he called fprth that terrible (ire. 
And to, I think, does every living thing* 
even though it may live by grace ot energy 
from ttie suti itsclb like Apollo. 

The Fleece struck and clung. For an un- 
thinkable instant the full violence of that tiny 
sun-fraction upon which he drew poured 
down into the beautiful iiuftdune that bad 
been a god. Poured dawn — and built within 
him an unspilling pool of power. 

Apollo for that moment was a vessel fliat 
held the sun itself, and in such fire as that, 
nothing COuId endure for longer than the 
flash of a second. 
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I low can I saj- v.'bat happened then? I-Iow 
can I describe m any human tongue how it 
was Apollo died? 

I remember Circe’s lovely pate face close 
to mine for one spinning instant, the deep 
red lips parted on i cr/ 1 could not hear. £ 
remember how the hill we stood on seemed to 
vanish from underfoot and the sky above us 
turn to flame. 

And then I wag floundering in salt 
water. , t „ 

I was atone, and misty gray waves tossed 
me over and over, strangling, helpless, I 
went down twice, far down, I felt naked 
without the power the Fleece had poured 



upon tiie deck after that I remember noth- 
ing at all — nothing at all. . . . 

***** 

T HE campfire bad died hours .ago. Mist 
was creeping down through the pines, 
and when Seward's voice paused, the only 
sound was the soft washing oi the sea. 
Talbot said softly, "And then?” 

“And then — I was lyin^ on a beach, and 
it was night/* Seward said. “There were 
lights in the distance. Somehow I got that 
far before I passed out again, I was in a lit- 
tie town oil the Oregon coast." He shrugged, 
"It could have been hallucination, IIow I 
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into me, and weak as a child with the reac- 
tion from that trertiendous battle, 

But just as I thought I could Eight tio more 
against the engulfing waves, 1 heard a whis- 
pering, bubbling rush very near me, and 
something lifted me up — a great wave, or 
perhaps inhuman bauds, 

I could breathe again, and beneath me was 
a solid deck that rose and idl with the motion 
of the water. 

Music sang it) iny cars. I heard the creak 
of oars and the whine of cordage in the wind, 
and the slap of water against a familiar prow. 
With an almost intolerable effort I lifted 
my sell on one arm. Ghostly in the gray mist 
I saw the Argonauts bending to their oars, 
and heard the lyre of Orpheus singing in 
the fog. 

I could not remember even falling back 



got [mm this spot down to Oregon overnight 
I can't understand. A plane could do it, but 
why the devil — No, I'm not skeptical any 
more. I know it wasn't hallucination.” 

Talbot said, "Well, we've gone far enough 
into the sciences to realise how little we 
know. Everything that you tell about is theo- 
retically possible, 1 suppose— super-race and 
all. All hut the Argo." 

Seward nodded. “And yet," he said, “the 
odd thing is tEiat Argo is the one thing Fill 
surest of. ft's more real to euc than Hecate 
or Ae-.aca, or even — Cyane.” 

Talbot said gently, ” Cyane ?* s 
Seward shook himself with an impatient 
motion. "It isn't over,” he said. “ Cyane — ■ 
Circe — one woman or two, I don't know. But 
there was a promise at the start of it all, and 
the promise wasn't kept. So £ can't rest I 
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can't settle down to anything in this world. 
I know it isn’t over yet, you se-e. Unless 
Hecate died. too. 

f " Well, an adventure Like that happens only 
once to a man. Or — if lie Siad two lives — * 
then perhaps twice. I don't know. I know it 
wasn’t hallucination. I know I'm not in sane 
because I remember it 550 clearly. And I 
know Hecate wilt fulfill her promise, some 
day* some day. . .. /’ 

He shrugged and rose. “I've talked 
enough. It’ll be dawn soon. I'm tired,'' 
Talbot lay sleepless fora long time, staring 
up at the stars among the pine tops and 
thinking. He thought of Jason and of jay 
Seward, and of the origins of names and men, 
Argo t plowing the misty seas, warden 01 
tlinse water? that lap nameless shores, "War- 
den of the seas — Sea-ward — Jay Seward — 
lie slept. . . . 

The faint echo of mu Flic woke him jusj 
before dawn. It was very dark here among 
the trees. And lie was alone. He felt that 
uncannily in the blackness as he sat up, cans 
straining for another echo of the distant 
music, ft came. Talbot got up and took a 
step toward the echoing sound. 



It came from the water. He walked slowly 
down the slope, past Seward's empty sleep- 
ing bag, listening and watching the dark for 
signs of another moving figure tltat an- 
swered, too, to distant music. 

"Far ahead of him. he thought he heard a 
splashing above the ceaseless lap of waves on 
the shore. It was too distant to be sure. Tal- 
bot broke into a run and this time lie called - 
"Seward ! Seward, where are you?" 

Only silence and the sea replied . 

He ran until the sand of the water's edge- 
slowed his footsteps, and the waves rdlled 
in where he halted to stare Out across the 
dark water, Something moved them — a dini 
shape. Song and slender, lying upon the water 
like — a ship? He never knew. The fog 
closed in too fast* and only the sea spoke. 
Then a ripple of wordless music floated 
back along the wind, and TalEiot shouted once 
more, for the last time : “Jason ! fosott!” 
There was no answering cry. The shadow 
in the mists glided away and was itself Only 
mist. Talbot stood silent, watching, listening 
for an answer that would never come. 
The gray fog closed down, billow upon bil- 
low. anil there was nothing left but darkness 
and the slow, soft sound of the moving sea. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 



By RAY OJ^INGS 

WTieu Eaith life grows too complicated for Professor Hubert 
Blaine and his pretty wife Dora, they flee into outer space/ 



P ROFESSOR HUBERT BLAINE 
•loaned back in his pneumatic pivot- 
ball desk chair and contemplated the 
inescapable tact that the world was going to 
the dogs. That was hts considered opinion. 
Nor had he reached it hastily. Thinking 
about it HOW, ho realized that very possibly it 



had grown within him throughout all his 
thirty-five years of life. The world was going 
to the dogs and there was nothing anybody 
could do about it. In fact, there didn't seem 
to bo anybody but himself who realized it, 
or eared. 

And, he contemplated bitterly, it was so 
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unnecessary. As someone had once said, good 
Old Mother Earth was fine. There was noth- 
ing at all the mattOr with the world, it wns 
the people in, it that caused the trouble, Life 
was getting too full oE too many things. Too 
complex. Everybody was working like blazes. 
Struggling to reduce everything to com- 
plexity. 

Professor Hubert Blaine sighed, ran im- 
patient fingers through his sparse sftndy hair 
and adjusted his old fashioned rimless spec- 
tacles as he gazed frowningly through his 
plastic window at the city ramps crowded 
with hustling, feverish pedestrians. Life was 
no good any mom, and ProEessor Blaine, 
having only this one life to live, was bitter 
about it. 

Once things had been fine. Up until not 
SO vory long ago either. Only ninety-five 
years agD, at the turn of the century, they 
had had what was called the gaslight era. 
He remembered foi-3 grandfather telling about 
it, and it seemed very nice. A little hectic 
compared to George Washington's time may- 
be, but certainly nothing like now. 

In the gaslight era, a horse and carriage 
get you where you were going fast enough, 
but not any more. Nothing got you there fast 
enough. The accent was on speed, end more 
speed. 

Why? 

On Professor Hubert Blaine's desk, here in 
the busy Government Research Laboratory, 
a buazer sounded. The little Inter-lab tele- 
visor lighted with the image of the eaU-girl's 
face, 

“The tame is s-Cven PdWE., Professor." 

“Eli? Oh, yes. Thank you.” 

He disconnected hastily,, grabbed hia hah 
dashed for the lab-roof where his 'copter 
was racked. In eight minutes he was due 
home, X>ora would expect him even a minute 
or two sooner than that, because by the time 
he shaved, bathed, and they allowed their 
usual sixteen minutes for dinner, they would 
be late flying to Stamford for the regular 
Friday night card game with the Holloways. 

F ortunately the wind was in profes- 
sor Blaine's favor tonight, and the south- 
ern Westchester towerman, whom he had 
sweetened with a nice tip only last week, let 
him use the crowded northbound lower level 
so that he gained a full minute. He- was 
really a little ahead of tEme as he set his 
'collet down In the community garden of 
hf* suburban homo and grabbed the ascend- 



ing escalator to- the tenth floor balcony out- 
side theh apartment. 

Dora was waiting for him on the balcony. 
Professor Blaine's wife was twenty-five, slim 
and pretty, with fluffy blond hair. Her shott 
skirt and trim bodice oE glistening blue 
nylene were extremely becoming. Her face 
was flushed In the warmth oE the summer 
evening. Professor Blame gazed at her ap- 
preciatively, 

“Every night you're snore beautiful, ^ he 
said as he kissed her. 

# Am I?” Her embrace was warm, but 
brief, ”Qh, Hubert! The most wonderful 
thing — Clarice just called me. She says, IE 
we can make it fast end arrive maybe ten 
minutes ahead of time,, well have a full hour 
at the game. See, Janice called hoi- a half 
hour ago.” 

“Janice?” he said. 

“Sure. You remember Janice Kenton. She 
divorced her husband last week." 

“Oh," be sold, “Up in Boston.” 

“Yes." Dora was shoving him into the 
apartment, helping him off with his jacket, 
“Hurry, darling. I've got your bath water 
running. My gOodnGsS, yOU do need a £have- 
Please don't be -disappointed, but T decided 
I just wouldn't have time to cook us anything 
tonight, so I ordered some synthetic stuff 
from the public supply company. It'll be — 

A buzzer at the living room panel of auto- 
matic tubes sounded. The synthetic stuff 
already wOs arriving. 

“What about Janice?" Professor Blaine 
asked, Dora had shoved him into the bath- 
room by now, 

“She's having friends in to celebrate her 
dlvorc-fr,” Dom said, “So- when we get through 
the card game, Clarice and Tom are flying 
us up there, and Janice soys after the cele- 
bration, see, she's just having four men En for 
a few drinks, then maybe wo can go to a new 
place that opens nt midnight In Boston, for 
dancing.” 

Professor Blaine come out of the bathroom 
and sat do-wrt abruptly in the little glass 
swing seat of the living room. 

'Tm not going!” he said. 

“Hot — . 

“Net going,” he said. 

Dora stared with widening baby blue eyes. 
“Not — not going to BostOid” she exclaimed. 

“Not going to Boston, 11 he said. He "didn't 
say it nastily, just lirmly, “Not going to 
Stamford. Not going anywhere.” H& stretched 
his feet out on the glistening rug. It was 
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very like to have time to stretch yeur feet 
out. "Not E&lng anywhere,” ho repeated, 
“Not until eight - s event ecu tomorrow morn- 
ing, when 3 return to the lab.” 

,i Oh J Hubert!” 

He crossed his ankles and wiggled his feet 
luxuriously. And then ho grinned. He bad 
a nice, warming grin. Ho was a big, rangy 
fellow, a little bookish-looking, but not too 
much. 

“5s> you’d bettor get busy, Dora, and put 
through a lot of calls and tell everybody 
nothing doing.” 

“Ob, Hubert!” 

"And throw that synthetic stuff away,” He 
east a look of repugnance to where his pros- 
pective evening meal which lay in its shiny 
greased cylinder, by the pneumatic tube. 

“But Hubert dear, W hat'll I tell everybody? 
We're not sick,” 

"Tell them maybe WC would be, if we 
went, 1 * be said. Then he reached out* caught 
at his wife and drew her to his lap. Dora was 
naturally startled, because this was the wrong 
time of the twenty- four hour day for things 
like that. But by natural instinct she was 
the cuddling type. Despite her surprise, she 
cuddled, and he kissed her again. In fact, 
several times. 

"Oh, Hubert, dear," 

“And besides,” he said, “I've lots of thing? 
I want to explain to you tonight. Things I've 
been thinking of a long time.” 

“0b, w she said. “Something important?” 

Il Vcry, Tf he said, "Very important. Tilings 
that life has forced me to realize, even before 
we were married." 

T HAT hadn't been very long, Dora and 
Hubert had, in fact, just return ed from 
their honeymoon last week. It had been & 
hectic honeymoon, what with Dora's teJo- 
vized calls to so many friends, She and 
Hubert had no immediate family, which per- 
haps was in a way fortunate as friends were 
bad enough. So many friends flew in to 
whoop things Up, no matter where in the 
world Dorn and Hubert went. That was the 
matter with the world now. It had shrunk 
because no place on Lt was further than a few 
hours from any other place. 

"So after dinner -well have a nice long 
talk,” Hubert added with another kiss, “By 
the way, you’d better put through some 
local calls and sec if you can get some reg- 
ular food sent tis. There ought to he plenty 
around. Is some of the markets. And thou 



cook us a nice regular rntoL FvO HCVOr for- 
gotten that One you cooked me the night wC 
got engaged." Hubert had the instincts of A 
diplomat, and he exhaled elaborately. “Ah, 
that was superb!” 

"Oh* Hubert, darling,” Stic cuddled closer. 
“Ill have it nil ready by eight o'clock," 

“Or eight- tliirty,” he said, “Or if it's late 
and we don’t get it till quarter of nine, I 
don't give a bang. 1 * 

That next hour while Hubert sai with 
outstretched logs, doing nothing, was glori- 
ous, Life had forced him into sudden re- 
bellion, and SO far all was well. The evening 
meal was hot, savory, wonderful, and it took 
eighteen minutes longer than normal to cat 
it. After eating, they sat together on the 
tiny terrace-balcony outside the living room. 
It was a wonderful summer night. You could 
see a little ribbon of blue sky between the 
out-jutting wings t>£ the big apartment build- 
ing, Hubert counted nine stars, which was 
a record. 

Dora, naturally, was puzzled, "Something 
important,” she said, after she had watched 
Hubert while ho vvas counting the ■ stars 
aloud and smoking thoughtfully. “What was 
it, Hubert? 1 * 

Listen,” he said. “At long last I've been 
inescapably forced to the conclusion, that 
modern life bus become Idiotic. Eesides, I 
don't like it. And in. addition* it"s danger- 
ous.” 

“Dangerous, Hubert? Why, Clarice was 
telling me, somebody told her the latest 
statistics on 'copter accidents — 

He waved that away. And then he plunged 
into the science of it. Modern progress was 
building, in Fact already had built, a civi- 
lization beyond the safe capabilities Of the 
human body to live it. Even way baek in '47, 
some fifty years ago h one of the groat leaders 
of the medical profession had warned of it. 
Life bad speeded up into such complexity 
Ih^t the physical makeup of man could not 
keep pace with it. After nil, physically, man 
was changing not very much — not in the 
span of a hundred years or so. 

A distinct danger was looming, the danger 
that man would build a world, an inexorable 
way of life, in which he couldn't survive. 

“You sec,” Hubert was saying, “as that 
physician back in 'Forty- Seven remarked, 
we're fooling ourselves. Wo think we're 
training ourselves to the noise and the rush, 
the eating of meals standing up, and food 
that's no good. We think we’re hardened by 
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practise to the strain of high-speed modern, 
e>dstonee. But we'ic not. I£ that was true 
tn 'Forty-Seven, imagine the damage done 
BincC," 

He- warmed to his subject. Under the 
tfresS ol emergency the adrenal glands pour 
put additional adrenalin, and anyone can 
tlau to surprising endurance, aa a temporary 
thing, Untune made it that way, so that 
man, imperiled, could extricate himaclf and 
survive (he CifiCrCEcney. 

But modem Ii£e now draws on adrenalin, 
not us fit temporary measure, but ft permnnetit 
need, The result is a damage to the nervous 
system. Not a small,, temporary damage 
which nature can repair, but a permanent 
deterioration, An irreparable) deterioration. 

'\In, other words," Hubert was saying, 
“rtiftn’s nervous system is brtaklnj? down. 
And It's Inheritable, SO that In each gener- 
ation we are worse off. Then science springs 
Into die breach with, sedatives. Bigger and 
better sedatives. That’s the slogan And 

psychiatry.” 

Hubert remembered reading about the 
post-war period of 'Forty-Six to 'Sixty. 
Someone had said, “What this country needs 
is a good fivc-cent psychiatrist.’* Then had 
come the wave of calling for psychiatrists to 
fix you up. 

“It's nothing at all but the nerve-strain of 
life, 1 ’ Hubert sold, "And they had the atom 
bomb to worry about then, which made it 
worse. We're used to [hat now, only minor 
wars, so that now we think less about killing 
ftach other. Instead, we To all very busy kill- 
ing ourselves. It would bo ironic, wouldn’t it, 
if mankind finally succeeded in building a 
Civilization tee complicated for the human 
body to endure?" 

OBEA was .staring at her husband wEde- 
eyed. '‘Oh, Hubert, 1 ' she said when he 
Paused for breath. "Oh, Hubert, darling, I 
just love you when you talk like that. It 
sounds so Important* so learned," 

Dora, indeed,, was not an Independent 
Thinker. And she adored Hubert- Every- 
thing that Hubert ever said, CvCn If she 
couldn't understand it, bad to bo right. -She 
Cuddled closer, 

"It’s terrible, isn’t it?" she said. "Hubert* 
honey, whatever are you going to do about 
It?" 

Hubert knew what he was going to do 
£bout It. The tiling had been vaguely In his 
mind for a Iopk time, and now ho had de- 



cided to start doing It at once. But he knew 
he was right •when he concluded that Dora 
had absorbed enough scientific thinking for 
one evening. In fact, there wasn’t any need 
to shock her by telling her any thing in ad- 
vance of Its actual accomplishment, 

“Besides,'' he said, "even if wo were w’JIl- 
ing to go on making nervous wrecks of our- 
selves, it’s no fun." He kissed her again. 
"It isn't* Is it?" ho sold. 

’'Mo, it isn't I menu, yes It is fun being 
kissed, darling. Is that what you mean?" 

He skipped It. He was counting the stars 
again Jo the ribbon of sky between the wing* 
of the building, “Only nine," he saEd- 

Hc sounded very bitter. , , . 

In the Government Research Laboratories, 
where Professor Hubert Blaine was in charge 
of one of the Important divisions In the branch 
of Industrial Research, they were sorry when 
lie demanded to bo 3a Id oil without pay for 
nrt indefinite period. Fortunately Hubert was 
rich, both Jp cash and Government credits, 
nnd he could afford this impending nervous 
breakdown which ho pleaded was upon hEm, 

"Well, you have been pretty busy," his 
haggard bow told him, "Knock off and have 
a good time for a while. Look, why don't 
you get a bigger ’copter, Hubert? Take an- 
other trip-sort of a second honeyoioon. In 
a bigger craft you could take some friends 
too. ” 

"Thanks,” Hubert shuddered- "Thanks, 
Chunks a lot." 

“That's what I'm planning to do,” his boss 
said enthusiastically. “On my vacation In 
October 1 only get fourteen days, though I 
ought to have seventeen, with what we 
really have to do. 11 

Tlisnks," Hubert said. "1 see what you 
mean." 

Dorft toft, was bothered when Hubert said 
he wasn't feeling well. 

“But I'll be home every evening," Hubert 
said. "Almost every evening anyway. I }u3t 
have to be alone for a whii* Jn lb* daytime. 
Don't you worry. Worry just u-ies up moi's 
adrenolin," 

“All right, Hubert," 

“I'll get it done guick as I can,” Hubert 
said, as he kissed her good-by, that first day 
of his vacation, 

His remark was puzzling, but Dora didn’t 
question him. 

It took Hubert more than ft year to com- 
plete his task, and It cost- him a great deal of 
time- and. money, but that didn’t bother him 
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al all. Professor Hubert Blaine was a very 
learned, very clever scientist. HSs father had 
been an even greater one, perhaps, and often 
Hubert contemplated wryly that he and hts 
father had done their bit in creating this 
monstrous modem world. And now Hubert 
was drawing upon it all— discoveries which 
his father had made;, scientific principles 
which he and his father had secretly worked 
out, and which they had never finished be- 
cause ol the press of other w r orlc. What they 
bed planned wasn’t really needed by the 
world- Not now, not yet. Plenty had been 
written about it for a hundred years past, 
but no serious scientists had. really cared to 
progress in that direction. 

But Hubert was progressing now. His 
secret project was intended just for HlmStlE 
and. Bora. She would he thrilled,, or at least, 
he hoped so, And then came tho big day, the 
exciting day, when ho was ready to take 
Bora and show her the finished product of 
bis labors, his genius- 

'“Something I've been working on," he Said. 

1 Something important to us. We’ll take the 
"copter this evening and I’ll show you.” 

"I knew you've been working, not resting,” 
she said- "You look so tired, Hubert dear, 
and Fvo missed you so- much." 

There had been weeks at a time when ho 
had not come home, 

"It's finished,” ho said- “1 won't be away 
from you any more, Dora.” 

T HEN that evening 1 , in the pale October 
moonlight, they flew far up into tho 
mountains, and at last he and Dora stood 
muffled in their gleaming gray greatcoats, 
on a ramp of the rocky crags, and he watched 
her face as her eyes widened and she stared 
at the thing he had built. 

It lay there in Its scaffolding at the bottom 
of its launching chute, a filliletilng oval pan- 
cake object of fifty feet- or so, with vents and 
portals and tiny rows oE huliseye windows — - 
a blunt-nosed. Craft, fun tailed. With the pan- 
cake shape at its bulging middle. 

"What is It?" Bora murmured. 

"Our spaceship,” Hubert said- “We're go- 
ing on a trip,” 

It was like viewing some new and Intri- 
cately wonderful model of "copter and telling 
her that they were going to Antarctica,. Only 
more so. 

C, A trip? 1 ' Dora murmured. "Just you and 
If I’ve missed you so much, Hubert." Dora 
loved to travel- "Where ar* WO going, Hu- 



bert? Somewhere of! the Earth? How won- 
derful! I'Ve read of things like that, but 
nobody ever did St before, did Ihe-y? I must 
call Clarice at onev, Won’t she be envious? 
And she was boasting just tho other night 
that she and Tom have been almost every- 
where on Earth. 3 must call her at onee. w 

“You’ll do nothing of the kind,” Hubert 
said, "Understand that! Nothing of the 
kind! You’ll say nothing about this.” 

“Oh. All right, Hubert darling, iE you say 

BO.” 

"It’s our secreV he said. Srtenk 

Away, find some nice quiet little place on 
some other world whero we- can rest up for 
a while- We’ll just say nothing- I don't want 
peopla messing JntO this oEfalr, trying to 
make it intricate.” 

"Just like a second honeymoon,” she mur- 
mured. "Oh, Hubert, how romantic? Where 
are we going? How long will wo bo gone?” 

Hubert himself was a little vague on that. 
But the destination could come later. 

Then presently the Starbrtfe was carefully 
provisioned for- ^ long trip if need be, And 
with extras for any undue emergency- Hubert 
had provided several devices also for ranking 
synthetic foods, including the latest dev el- 
opements in growing of yCftSt-fepores as a 
rich 60Urco of protein- Hubert himself WftS 
an expert on thnt, for St had been, for the 
past few years, a considerable 1 part of bis 
routine work at the dovernmont Research 
Laboratories. 

And the -Sifirbrife'* rocket engines wove 
ready- The myriad mechSnlstns which Hu- 
bert and his father bad worked out in prin- 
ciple, were hero in practical form at last. 
The heatlofi system against the absolutc-aCrO 
cold of Interplanetary spSCO was a miracle 
of efficiency- Hubert was pTOud of that beAl- 
Ing system. He displayed it to Dora with 
enthusiasm. 

“Huhe-rE, you're wonderful," Bora said. 

But Bora wisely didn’t tty to comprehend 
all the Intricacies -ol tho necessities of life 
which Hubert had Installed, She didn't 
know about tho tiny quantities, of basic 
chemicals, out of which other chemicals could 
be made for the making of water or the air 
re n ewers, pressure controls find so many 
ether things. But tho miraculously little 
compact washing machine, the storchera, and 
the tiny electronic iron, those Indeed she 
could appreciate, 

"Pretty neat, ch Dorn?" 

“Hubert, you think of every thing." 
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The Ftart, that clear, moonlit November 
night, was They hod sneaked away 

together, from their little tenth floor West- 
chester apartment, Ignorins three or lour 
bvws which were calling thorn, and had 
flown the 'copter to Hubert's hideout in the 
Northern Mountains. Then they had hidden, 
the 'copter, el imbed into the waiting Star- 
br=ta and were <>lf r 

The start, as they slid upward With the 
jots roaring behind thorn, was a wonderful 
sensation. It was too bad they blacked out 
before they reached the stratosphere, Hubert 
hadn't anticipated that anything like that 
would happen, A little miscalculation. What- 
ever St was, it liapponcd, and when Hubert 
came to himself he was on the grid- floor, 
with Dora beside him, Dorp had just regained 
.consciousness, and she was horribly worried 
because he hadn't. 

“Hubert, are you all right now?” 

B UT they weren't either of them, all right, 
Hubert became aware of that, as soon, 
os he became aware of anything. Ho was too 
hot. So was Dora. Both of them lay 
bathed hi perspiration. 

“Dora,” ho gasped, “Dora there's some- 
thing wrctifi. It'S too hot in here” 

The Max, -Min. thermometer stood at li£* 
F, It had been 120° F,, but now it had re- 
ceded. Of course! The starting acceleration 
had been jsftcalcr than he figured, and this 
bent was caused by the atmospheric friction. 
But they wore well past that now, so that the 
temperature was lowering. Soon Hubert’s 
beating system would have to be turned on, 
to protect them from the coldness of space. 

He explained it all to the panting Dora. 
They wore already some ten thousand miles 
from the Earth’s surface, a trajectory so that 
they wtre partially xounding the Earth, SO 
to speak, eounterwise to its orbital rotation. 
Through one of the bullsoye windows to 
which they staggered they could see Ilia 
Earth down there now, a monstrous dull-red 
.gksbe, edged with silver-Hunliglit on the 
* mountains down one side, and much of itg 
northern hemisphere patched mid mottled 
. with winter clouds. 

Everywhere else was the -dark black firma- 
i ment of Interplanetary Space, strewn with 
glittering stars. The stars gave Hubert a 
very singularly peculiar satisfaction. Not 
just pine store, but billions, 

IH Wc’n? all right now, Dora.” 

She listened to his explanation;, and nod- 



ded. “Of course, Hubert" She wiped her 
streaming forehead with a section of her 
flowing sleeve, “Of course, ws'ic—all right,” 

But her faith in her husband's infallibility 
certainly was being put to a most horrible 
test. Because the tliermomoter didn’t con- 
tinue to recede. Far from it lor as Hubert 
stared, unbelieving, the damnable mercury 
rose. 113° F, 114 * F. Hubert shuddered, 
covered his eves, and when lie next looked, 
it was 119". "Then 120°. 

Of what use was a beating system here? 
Dora may have thought of that, but she 
didn't men lion it* 

Then like a brilliant meteor flashing out Of 
the abyss of empty space, Hubert understood 
the trouble. For a hundred years, scientific 
writers, theorist ng on Space- travel, had 
planned to guard against the deadening cold 
of interplanetary space* that absolute ?^ro of 
frigidity, Hubert’s father had thought of it 
lake that, and so, naturally, had Hubert. "The 
best laid plans of mice and mon| M The words 
of the famous poet came to Hubert with a 
stab of Irony. All that sort of reasoning was 
totally wrong. 

Space is a vacuum, A perfect vacuum* 
surrounding the tiny Sfftrlmte with a com- 
pletely perfect insulation! No heat, absolutely 
none*, could escape from this Uny interior! 
The heat of their own bodies, the friction of 
their movements — die heat of the moving 
parts of their ship’s mechanisms? the venti- 
lating system, the air ren, ewers? the heat 
generated by any chemical reactions of any- 
thing Hubert might do here in the making of 
synthetic foods — all of it was penned in here, 
inescapably. 

And above all, there wag the heat of the 
ship's engines! 

124 01 F. No, It was l2f> s now! He and Dora 
were slowly roasting to death, here in this 
oven so perfectly Insulated by the vacuum 
of Space. Not roasting so slowly either, be- 
cause already it was I2fl° F, 

"Hubert, what arc we going to do?” Dora 
gasped, when he hud explained it to her. 

"Til have to shut ofif the motors,” he aaid- 
“Nothing else to do.” 

The motors w r Cre the great preponderance 
of' the heat, of course. Fox the rest, ho was 
sure he could rig up some device With the 
chemicals on hand* to give a measure of re- 
frigeration, Enough to reduce this temper- 
ature — with the motors permanently off — to 
at least a comfortable range. . , , 

Th* mechanics of Interplanetary Space are 
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very marvelcm*. consisting of A nicety of 
balance which everything so automatically 
secures and *o eternally maintains. With the 
motors ofi forever,, the littio Sfarbrite hurtled 
onward at a velocity which now was con-. 
stAJrt. A hypobolic trajectory, partially 
rounding the Earth- 

‘WTOW the Earths gi’avi tat Iona 1 pull was 
Slowly Con verting the trajectory Srtto a 
parabola. For what could have been a week 
of Earth -time, Hubert gloomily calculated It 
Their orbit was a parabola, but it was clos- 
ing. And then., with A balancing of their 
centrifugal force against the gravitational 
p;ill r at last they reached no ellipse. An 
elliptical orbit, almost, but not quite a circle, 
with the gravitation*! center of the Earth 
u l one of Its two foci. 

Like an infinitesimally tiny satellite, the 
Starbrite xvuo doomed forever to encircle its 
mother planctl 

That is to tay— unless Hubert did some- 
thing. But what? For a month of Earth- time 
he pondered it, day and night so to speak. 
They were marooned here. They couldn't 
go on to tbolr planned destination, and they 
couldn't -go back home. 

'’Hubert, you’ve Sust got to get us out of 
here]" Dora said. 

It was peculiarly unfortunate, because 
little Drago was due to arrive in only 114 
days now. , , , 

He was a cute little bftby, perfectly heult)iy p 
and hi* Arrival earned no trouble, because 
the one thing Dora knew a lot about \v&3 
obstetrics. He was a nice- baby, and it was 
immediately apparent that he whs exceed- 
ingly intelligent, probably with a scientific 
bent, but Hubert couldn't give that As mueh 
enthusiastic thought cs ho would have liked, 
because ho was still very busy getting them 
out of hero and beck, to Earth, 

After all, As DorA Sftid, a child needs, more 
than you could give it on the Star trite. 
Prago’s birthright entitled him. to decide for 
himself,, when he was old enough, Just what 
sort of life ho wanted to live, 

Hubert was doing his best to get them 
back homo. He hud made a little progress* 
but not much. Ho hod devised a heliograph, 
so that in the hours when tho sunlight was 
on the ship, he could flash his tiny beam. in 
(he Morse-'Heaton code, and hope that some- 
one down on Earth would see it, 

H-E-L-F Cj-E-T U-S Q-U-T O-F 

h-e-r-e 

92—5 



Patiently he flashed it. "Get US out of 
here." 

And then at lost came the answer — a little 
beam from Earth, flashing up: 

''How Con We Get You Out of There? 
Hew Dad You Get There?” 

It scorned an intricate job, Arts WCf log that 
last question. Patiently, hour after hour* 
duy after day, Hubert flashed down the In- 
tricate details of the principles involved ha 
the building of the Sfarferite so that they 
could build another ship to coma to the 
rescue. Ho told them all his secrets, every- 
thing, with particular stress Oh the need for 
eliminating heat hazards. 

There was so much to toll, indeed, that 
Hubert wasn't half through it when Drago 
arrived. But doggedly Hubert kept right 
Oh until there was completely nothing loft 
that he could think of to explain. It was a 
jtkiv process, sending all that In the Morse - 
Hcaton code, letter by letter. Drago was 
going on five years old when Hubert finished, 

"And I hope they have tlio brains to under- 
stand it/' ho told Dora when he had com- 
pleted the Job. 

In between limes, when the helio from 
here couldn't be operated, or clouds obscured 
tho Earth's reception, Hubert worked to 
educate Drago, At five t Dmgo W(s very 
precOcloU-Sr An Independent Thinker, like his 
father. 

'Tl wasn't very nice of you to stick me up 
here* where I can’t see any thing, or do any- 
thing, or have any fun or anything,’ 1 Drago 
sard. 

"Don't worry, I'll get you back, 1 ' Hubert 
assured him. 

"Jton’t look from here like there's all the 
things goin’ on down there that you tell me 
about," Drago said, 

''Oh you’ll see — you'll flee," Hubert as- 
sured him. 

Little Drago was seven, tall and straight 
and handsome,, when the rescue ship came. 
The apace suits, which Hubert had invented, 
and described by heflo, worked perfectly to 
transfer thorn from the doomed Starbrite In 
the rescue ship. Then they dropped, back to 
Earth- It was s crash landing, not Hubert's 
fault, because the officious Commander of 
the Inter- Allied IteEcue Commission thought 
he knew everything, and Hubert's warnings 
went unheeded. It was a pretty bad crush, 
and when Hubert And Dpra recovered con- 
sciousness there was nothing here but wreck- 
age of the restuo flhip and nobody alive but 
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themselves and little Drago, 

“Well!** Hubert said, when ftt last be could 
talk. "That’s that.” 

I T WAS exciting, gottirig hack h*mc — ■‘with 
Drago, Clarice and Tom ware thrilled; 
so were all their other friends, and Drago, 
being deprived of Sarlh-life for his first 
seven years, had to have Et made up to him 
now. He had to be taken everywhere and 
shown everything. 

Hubert was very busy. 

He was very busy also with his work at 
the Government Research Laboratories, 
There was some talk that Hubert should be 
put in charge of a Commission to engage in 
the building of a big Spaceship. 13 ut the 
atom bomb was causing some 1 rouble again, 
and an Intern alipnnt tension was growing. 
What with that and a number of other things, 
the Spaceship project, was set aside. 

Dr ago was very busy also, with his educa- 
tion which lie completed when he was fifteen, 
and after that, with several scientific prob- 
lems of his own, which, because he was an 
Independent Thinker, he had no trouble in 
creating. Dargo loved to be busy. He was 
soon so busy that Dora and Hubert hardly 
ever saw him. 

“After nil, father and mother are pretty 
old-fashioned, you know," Drago told bis 
girl friend, tL We haven't much In com- 
mon.” 

It was just about then tbat Hubert re- 
signed from the Government Labs, and 
began being away from homo a groat deal, 
"I know what you’re doing/' Dora said. 
“By t Hubert darling—” 

“I am,” Hubert said. 

They called Jt Start) rite Turn it was quite 
a bit larger than Its predecessor and it bad 
a great many things in it, just for Dora, in- 
cluding a ttiny patch of chemicalized loam 
where you could grow food, and flowers, 
And it had no beating system, 

Hubert was sure of his destination, this 



time. They headed for the Moon. 

“Hdw long will wc be gone?” Dora Said, 
as they started. “Let’s take a nice trip.” 

"Wo will,” Hubert assured her. 

"And don't lei's start so fast, like we did 
before.” 

“No,” Hubert agreed.- “I’ve got that all 
figured out,” 

It wan a grand trip, with nothing going 
wrong at nil. They didn't plan to land on 
the Moon. It looked lonely enough, but too 
bleak, and the leek of air would make it in- 
convenient, even for a short visit. 

The Moon was a beautiful sight as they 
rounded St, at an altitude "of perhaps five 
thousand miles — glittering white, with dark 
mottling on the Mare ImbrEum, end the huge 
crater of Archimedes looming up frowningly 
beside it. Hubert pointed out all the sights. 

"Oh, 3 just love it,** Dora said. 

They were in the trajectory of almost an 
ellipse, rounding the Moon twice so that Dora 
could see everything, when the engine fuel 
gave duE. The motors went dead. 

Certainly there was nothing that Hubert 
could do about that. With balanced forces, 
the little ^tsrbriie Turn swung onward, 
silently, in its eternal little orbit around the 
Moon. 

“Well," Hubert said. " We're stuck here. 
Marooned." He looked very grave, but 
somehow his eyes were twinkling, 

“HubertE " Dora said. “You knew perfect- 
ly well the fuel would give out when we got 
here." 

1-1 Could be," Hubert said. He kissed her. 
Then he kissed her again. 

f, Qh, my, goodness,” Dora said. “Oh, 
Hubert darling — ” 

Maybe yotl have ft fair-sized telescope? If 
you hove, take a look at the Moon some clear 
night If you look carefully, and long 
enough, you'll probably see a tiny speck 
crossing the Moon's face. That’s Hubert and 
Dora, Don't feel sorry for them. They're 
very happy. They’re Living the simple life. 
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Men of tl'C Second Jnfantiy Divisinn-tlifs 
famous- “Indiitn Division.— Can hold 

their LciLih high ill any company of fight- 
For this division is entitled ta ivcar 
the famous FcuiriigCrc of the CraiN do 
■Guerre. 

They won that honor in Frjure in 1917 
and 1918- For their combat record in World 
War II, they ivcrc awarded a doKCil unit 
citations. Liimliog in Normandy June 7, 
1944, ihe Second fought at St* Laurent tur 
Mcr and liberated TrcvicTca. It Captured 
Hill 192 in the vital Sniggle for St. Lo. Tfc 
took TiHchebray, then swung south 300 
miles to Brest, which surrendered in Sep- 
tCitibcr* A month later the Second was 
hiting into iho Siegfried 
Line, anrl in J anuary, 1943, 
it was in the thick of the 

Battle of the Bulge. Two 
key German towns, Mona- 
dim and AhrweHer, were 



taken in February and Mjircli, and by V *E 
Day the division had driven till the way 
to Chechoslovakia* 

It takes real men to measure up to tlio 
standard* of u great fighting outfit like this. 
They’ve got to he hard, alert, skilled in the 
use of many weapons. For the ground com- 
bat to Idle it is the moat important man in 
Atnerica’a defense. He is the keen culling 
edges of tlio military machine. 

If you like action — prich of achievement 
— the comradeship of a great group of men 
—there’e a place for you now in the Second 
Infantry Division* YOU call Wtftf the In* 
dian Head insignia and the green COrd of 
the FourragoreJ Qualified men. If! to 34, 
Can enlist dir-eetly Into 
this great outfit for 3 years 
or more. Get full details at 
your nearest 17, S. Army 
and u, S* Air Force Re- 
cruiting Station, 
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fU£ KtUXTEH KIOM SPACE AlUUViiS TO TfiACH JIMMY BlOW 

ro 





WINDS 



BY FRANK BE1KNAP LONG 



ro O^llIAT A GARIKS! 





IMMY MARLOWE sat on a sttiu>p 
eii the wU<l wood, sobbing and dig- 



The 
horrible. 



gmg hi$ knuckles into his; cytS. 
thing that bad liappened to mm was 



He was old enough to realize what mur- 
(Scr meant and hnw close he had cunit to 
being the victim of a murderer 

When Jimmy shut his eyca tight he was 
back in the cellar again. He could smell the 
dampness and the earth mold, and the vinc- 
gar-tarLuess of the cider vats. He could see 
the old carpets stacked against the coal bin, 
tightly rolled and sxvarming with silverfisll. 
And he could see the dim shadowy trunk, 
looming out of the darkness overhead, and 
pist the cuffs of bis uncle's trousers. 

Then came a hoarse grunt and the trunk 
descending, careening down the cellar stairs 
Straight toward him. 

Jimmy hud moved in time! Just in time 
he had leapt hock, screaming, atid the trunk 
liad struck the stone floor with a terrible, 
splintering crash. 

Blit how could he go back to the bouse 
now ? His UncEe Jack ttjs a determined 
mart. He was not a convicted, criminal but 
a man free to plot and scheme. 

He would try again. He would keep on 
trying until Jimmy died, and owls hooted 
in the empty silence around the big dark 
house. His Unde Jack and his Aunt Katie, 
whispering, conspiring together — waiting to 
seize tSie first suitable opportunity to get 
rid of Jimmy and have a satisfactory pepbna- 
tlfm for tire police. 

He could see their parchment faces, their 
darkly brooding eyes, fastened upon him in 
sty reproach. “ Why did you run away* Jim- 
my? Why, Jimmy lad? We only wanted 
to kill you E" 

Jimmy shuddered and opened his eyes 
wide. Sunlight slanted down through the 
aisles of the forest, bathing the woodland 
vista in a golden haze. A tiny humming bird, 
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iridescent as a dragonfly, was hovering 
above a wide-petaled flower so close to Jim- 
my lie could have reached out and grasped 
it. 

Ants wore busy at the base of tbe stump, 
and a katydid was trifling from a bough 
overhead, 

Katy did . . . Katy did . . . Katy di<E, , T , 
Jimmy knew that Katy did — want to 
kfll him, But jimmy didn't want to die. 

His Aunt Catherine had tried slyly by 
leaving the gas jet on all night in his bed- 
room. He'd stayed awake and turned It 
oft, his right eye utflidded 3 ike the wary orb 
of an infant cy clops, Blit the next lime — - 
Jimmy was smarter than Katy- Jimmy 
was smart enough to realize what an inheri- 
tance meant. Although Jimmy was an or- 
phan Eie knew more about mean, withered 
people than most little EiOys of right. 

lie was a bright alert little boy, by i no 
means a prodigy r but guileless and loving, 
therefore quick to sense malice in adults, 
Kvcn greed, The old dark house would 
belong to Jimmy when he came of age , , . 
if he ever did. The house and a very large 
sum o£ money. Money meant nothing to 

( immy and he hated the house as much as 
hide Jack loved it. 

But how could he give up his inheritance? 
He couldn't just say, "Til give it up!” and 
forget about it. 

Uncle Jack was no dope. Uncle Jack 
trusted no one — and grownups were funny 
about giving away money. What if Jimmy 
grew up and changed his mind? 

"Here is your supper., Jimmy!'* Uncle 
jack would say. And in the soup — or the 
eggs, boiled hard the way Jimmy liked them 
— would be arsenic. 

Aunt Kalis read detective stories. She 
read them aloud to Uncle Jack — and Jim- 
my had crept to the door and listened. 
Arsenic — Jimmy knew what tkaf was and 
what it could do. It was a kind of medicine. 
But when you swallowed it you didn't get 
well. You died. 

jimmy turned pale when he thought about 
it. 

He'd have to run away. He'd have to 
hut — who would take him in. and bide him? 
IE he was caught and brought back he 
wouldn't live long enough to get another' 
chance. 

** Jimmy, you've had your Chance. Now 
it's our turn I” 

Jimmy was starting to get down from the 



stump when a voice said, "I wouldn't adyisi 
you to run away, Jimmy! Two can play at 
that garnet” 

TARTLED, jimmy looked up. 

The figure standing before him was 
that of a very tall, pale young man, his 
body fitted into the strangest suit that Jim- 
my had even seen. It wasn't really a suit 
at all, but it looked a little like one of Unde 
Jack's oilskin slickers, long and wet and 
glistening. 

Pale green the slicker was and at cov- 
ered the young man up completely from his 
ankles to his duo, 

" Don't be alarmed, Jimmy I” the young 
man said, "I know all about you, I know 
just how frightened and miserable you arc," 

He smiled, ''You need a friend, Jimmy — 
and you've got one! 1 ' 

Jimmy gaftped, and blinked furiously, The 
voting man had a very wide forehead, and 
his skin was so paie that Jimmy could al- 
most see the bones of his cheeks shining 
through. His hair wasn't brown or black bilt 
gooseberry green and when the sun shone 
on it it flashed with all tbe colors of the 
rainbow, like a dew-drenched spider web. 

His eyes were strange loo. They blinked 
unceasingly and kept cEianging — just like 
the eyes of a cat. 

The young man should have frightened 
jimmy. But Jimmy wasn't in the least bit 
scared- He wanted merely to swallow hard, 
on a mixture of amazement and relief and 
a sudden., overwhelming joy at having found 
a friend, 

"He'd never dare to hurt you, jimmy, if 
he knew f was here!' - ' the young man said. 
"He's a cruel mail and a cowardly man. 
Your aunt is more of an old vulture, though, 
and she dominates hint, A nastier pair of 
humans harpies I've never had the good 
fortune to meet!” 

"W-who are you?” Jimmy gulped. 

"That can wait, Jimmy 1” the youth said, 
"My world is not ugEy and boEds tittle that 
is evil. But we knoiv what suffering is. Tell 
me something, Jimmy. Ho you like zoos? 
Strange animals and plants with odd habits 
— winged and fauged like the beasts that 
trespass on your dreams when you've eaten 
something that disagrees with you? 

"You know what l mean, Jimmy, Jt's 
like the fear of old houses and not being 
able to run fast enough. It's so dreadful 
that when you wake you're still frightened. 
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It’ft so good to wake up — saie and alive 1 
But if the beasts were in cages, Jimmy, and 
you could look in. at them and fed perfectly 
safe — wouldn’t you like that?” 

Jimmy must have nodded, far he sud- 
denly realized that the young man had 
turned and was moving swiftly away through 
the forest. He seemed to know that Jimmy 
would follow him- — anti Jimmy did E 

They had to pass through heavy under- 
bill sh and Jimmy soon found himself lag- 
ging behind, and -struggling with leaf-hidden 
snare. 1 ; that plucked and tore at his flesh , 
Not only clinging vines- — chestnut burrs and 
big purple thistles. 

At first the young man seemed unaware 
that Jimmy was having trouble. But the 
instant he heard Jimmy cry out he stopped 
short and laughed. His laughter rang out 
merrily in the wild wood. 

"Jimmy, I forgot ! You can't pass through 
foliage \ If you'll have a little patience I'll 
burn a path for ytiq.| M 

Jimmy saw the youth's band go under his 
flicker and come out with something slender 
and shining that looked quite a bit like one or 
the test tubes in Jimmy's chemistry set, 

Jimmy shuddered despite himself. Tlis 
untie had given him the set on his eighth 
birthday, without warning him that some of 
the chemicals were not meant to he played 
with. Luckily Jimmy had survived the ex- 
plosion with nothing more serious than a 
scorched hand, 

"You poor child!” Aunt Katie had whis- 
pered, pouring oil on his hand, and wrap- 
ping it in sterile gauze, "Sometimes T think 
your uncle is a bigger fool than he pretends 
to be!” 

"The holme might have gone up iu flames 
and your aunt burned to death in a terrible 
manner !” the young man said, pointing the 
tube at the heavy tangle of underbrush di- 
rectly in front of Jimmy, “No wonder the 
maiicious old vixen was upset. She wanted 
y Our inhCritanCd for herself alone t” 

As the y tiling man steadied the tube lie- 
looked straight at Jimmy and smiled, 
"Watch, Jimmy! I'm going to clear a path 
for yon, 

F ROM the tube there shot a blinding 
shaft of light, 

TEie underbrush shriveled as the light 
ierced it. Shriveled and colled up* like a 
liming Chinese dragon made of silk. 
"What made you think of dragons, Jim- 
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my?" the young man asked, his strange 
eyes shining in the glare. 

Jimmy hadn’t said a word, JTc had pimply 
remembered the parade — and the accident, 
with the dragon bursting into flames. Ilia 
uncle had. taken him to Chinatown to watch 
a parade and someone — not his uncle — had 
dropped a lighted cigarette on the dragon 
from a window high above the street, 

“You were only six hut that parade must 
have made a profound impression on 3'OU,” 
the youth said. "Now, whenever you see 
sometluiig burning, you think of dragons. 
Isn't that so?" 

Jimmy was ton startled to nod. ITe was 
watching the burning under brush roll away 
in a cloud of smoke, his jaw hanging open. 

“Quito a lot of little flames left, eh, jim- 
my? Guess we'll hove to step up the beam a 
little.” 

The tube seemed to twist in the young 
man’s clasp. From it there shot a shaft of 
pale blue light. As Jimmy start'd in slack- 
jawed amazement all the smoke vanished, 
anti the flames dwindled and went out. The 
remaining foihtge wasn't even charred. 

“Now keep close to me, Jimmy!” the 
ytiung man warned. “This part of the forest 
isn't quite stable, I liad to flout the cages in 
and in took a lot of doing. Ever try float- 
ing a raft on a marsh that's covered with 
less than six inches of water?” 

"'No, 7 never did! Jimmy choked, 
“Well — you have to change the trees a 
hit and make sure the angks don't melt acid 
run together. It's difficult when you're just 
starling to get the fed of a forest like this. 
If it blurs when you're using tile tube 
you've got a problem on your hands!” 

TTc laughed, “You don't know what I'm 
talking about — do you, Jimmy?” 

"It sounds crazy,” Jimmy blurted. 
“You’re not crazy* are you?” 

“Nn, Jimmy, But to be honest with you-- 
I've often been drawn to people who are. 
They're close to US, and very tike us. They’re 
out of touch with ugliness, anti look out 
through bright windows at a world that 
was never meant to be. Things start off 
wrong sometimes and stay that way. Jt’i= 
nobody's fault, but if you get to brooding 
about it — well !” 

Jimmy looked frightened. "I'm not — ■” 
“No, Jimmy. The sanity of childhood 
can't he shaken. You don't need to look 
cist through bright window*. You are a 
bright window,'' 
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Jimmy's fright dim inched a. little. He 
didti/t quite see how he could he a window 
but it wasn’t a terrifying thought — even if 
it changed things he had always taken for 
granted. 

ITc was sure that grewiutps who were 
crazy didn’t talk like— 

"What did von aay your name was?" 
Jimmy gulped, 

£< I didirt say. But you may call me 
Laaih." 

"That's a funny name for a maul" 

“I’m tsot exactly" human, Jimmy. But you 
wouldn't understand that either. I came 
From very far off in a roundabout way. The 
universe doesn't just stretch away forever* 
Jimmy. It's like a house with an attic cellar, 
where you can meet yourself corning hack. 
You can open a door and find you've just 
closed ft or climb the stairs and be outside 
in a garden full of bright flowers that some- 
body planted in another time, another world, 

“"But you have to know how to move 
around in the great house o£ the universe. 
You have to be very old or — very wise. Tt 
takes a lot of doing, Jimmy, It ’a as though 
you were loo Icing down through a peep- 
hole in a tree stump — looking straight down 
at the sky. You'd see ail of the stars — but 
upside down and Far away. And that's as 
far as I can take you, Jimmy. 

"You'd have to fall through that peep- 
hole to see me as I really am, Now I’ve 
taken on » — well, call it protective colora- 
tion, You know r how a chameleon changes, 
Jimmy. There arc forces here that have 
shaped voiEj made you what you are. When 
I floated the cages 3 n, the same forces 
changed sue, 

"I look almost human to you but I'm not 
at alb Not really. It's just skin deep, Jim- 
my. I'm just stopping over here. You know 
how trout fisherman stop at trailer camps, 
just For a day or two, to cast their flies on 
deep poles and hope for a sizable catch. They 
wear old jackets, and battered hats and you'd 
never think they were solemn as owl* and 
gray and tidy in their big homes when 
winter closes in, freezing the foaming waters 
and their summer youth, 

“According to mir lights — we all like to 
hunt and fish, Jimmy. You never know what 
oit're going to catch. The universe ia so 
ig there's always something newly strange 
in the whirlpools beneath gray rucks in little 
reen worlds where the great grappling 
odes have never gone, where the hunts- 



man must tread softly and fishermen ply his 
rod with care," 

ACULA nodded. “Even now, Jimmy, 
I’m standing on a higher hank than yOU 
are. But you wouldn't understand about the 
cones and the prisms — how they rushed to- 
gether when I floated the cages in and 
brought me to your side o£ the stream." 

La cut a was right. Jimmy didn't under- 
stand. In fact, when he opened his mouth to 
ask another question he foutld there were 
no words for what he wanted to know. 

But Jimmy’s mouth stayed open. They 
bad emerged into ft clearing walled with syca- 
mores and white-barked birch trees and 
Jimmy was looking at something so strange 
that the foliage at his hack seemed suddenly 
darkened and terrifying and full of whis- 
pering shadows. 

In the center of the clearing stood a great, 
iron-barred cage, hemmed in by long grass 
and little mounds of fresh earth and the 
tracks of forest animals. When Jimmy stared 
intently he could see right through the cage 
—could sec the long grass and the forest he- 
c^jmiog wold again on the other side. 

But that didn't change what he. saw when 
be looked into the cage without straining to 
=.ec beyond it. When he looked directly into 
the cage he saw only a tumbled waste of 
sand which stretched away to ice-capped 
mountain peaks shimmering in 21 purple 
haze. 

Only the width of the cage separated Jim- 
my from the long grass in back o£ the moun- 
tains,. but in order to pluck a blade of that 
grass he would have had to cross the desert 
cn font, trudging on wearily for hours, 

J Emmy had no desire to pass between the 
bars aricl set foot in that trackless waste of 
sand. 

The btMit was impossible, a. nightmare,. 
Yet Jimmy knew that it was real. It was 
foraging just inside the bars* an enormous, 
loose-jointed thing with EfiOt-black eye?, 
and a long-tapering snout which it kept 
half-buried in the sand. 

The beast had the snout of an anteatcr 
but it wna covered with dowu like a new- 
hatched chicken. It was Fanning itself with 
0. lad of blood-red plumes that grew straight 
out oF its fundparts* and was almost as big as 
the spread lail of a peacock. 

It was a tad such as Jimmy had never 
thought to see on a beast, and it was matched 
in strangeness only by the long* diamond- 
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bright daws which slowly unsheathed them- 
selves as Jimmy stared. The beast raised 
one claw as Jimmy stared, and scratched it- 
self, its dark eyes fastened on him as though 
it would have much, preferred to be scratch- 
ing bis eyes out, and sinking its teeth in hia 
throat white it wrapped Its snout about him 
in swiftly tightening loops. Biting anti 
tearing and ripping at bis flesh, raking hi* 
hack as he struggled, and Eieating him to 
the earth f 

_ Not yet f Jimmy's breath was a wheeze Eti 
his throat* he was cowering back in Eiorror 
but lie was still unharmed. He was still a 
safe distance from the cage, and he had no 
intention of moving closer,. and giving the 
beast a chance to turn ugly, 

"Nothing to be afraid of, Jimmy I" Lacula 
whispered, “It's a dangerous brute, but it 
can’t get at yon,. Remember, Jimmy, when 
you were six, anti your uncle took you to 
the snake house at the zoo? He told you 
how deadly a cobra was, hoping to frighten 
you. But the big, rearing snake, swaying 
back and forth an inch from the glass fas- 
ciliated you, gave you a thrill, Just know- 
ing it couldn't get at you was fun!" 

Jimmy was trying bard not to look at the 
cage. But it would have been an accident of 
an tui usual kind if he had failed to notice 
the big, square sign at the bottom of the 
cage. The sign was bright, like isinglass, 
and it glistened in the sunlight. 

The writing wag funny — like On the boxes 
of cigarettes his uncle smoked. Imported 
Turkish tobacco— and then a lot of hatf- 
moons and broken-off dgzaga, 

J.^acula laughed at Jimmy’s perplexity. 
"Like Arabic, efi, Jimmy? It isn't teally— ■ 
but it's not English either. Suppose we 
turn it into English." 

Lacuia raised the tube as bo spoke and 
let the light shine out over the sign, The 
writing changed into letters, 

“All right, Jimmy l I'm sure you can read 
it now." 

Jimmy read the sign, 

INHABITANT Or MASS 

This b s peculiarly vicious specimen, and must 
not be tcHesatod. by the immature, Not nil Martians 
ate vicious, hut the hannlei* varied C j are much 
Its* interesting from a mclfieshish point of view. 

Specimen Captured and caged by Lacula in his 
third expedition. the S&l*r System. 

Jimmy couldn't even spell out the hard 
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words but he knew what a specimen was, 
When you chased butterflies and caught 
one — When Jimmy became very thoughtful 
and quiet he was a little ahead of his years. 
He had read a book about butterlly col- 
lecting and a book called "Astronomy for 
Young People.” 

Mars was a planet in the sky, not a star 
— and there were seven other planets. Venus . 
was the brightest one, 

"Yes, Jimmy , Venus 5s as bright as a 
star when you look at it on a clear night, 1 ' 
Lacula said, "But wEiat you really see is 
the sunlight reflected back, Suppose iv-fi 
cake a look at a Venusian I" 

Jimmy wanted to scream when he saw it, 

T HE cage stood at the edge of the clear- 
ing hi bright sunlight but there were 
deep, dark shadows behind It and it w&A 
filled with swirling mist. When Jtmtuy 
stared past the bars he could see five other 
ca^ea filled with moving shadows . . , each 
muking a little as if buffeted by the wind 
that was blowing, keenly chill, up Jimmy's 
spine. 

He tried hard to look at the other cages, 
but Eiia eyeA kept coming back to the hideous 
beast in front of hint. The beast wasn't mov- 
ing at all, just watching him. 

The beast had gill-slits down both sides of 
its neck and webbed claws and feet* and 
when the sunlight shone on its Edg-Cyrd face 
it looked as dead as something hung up to 
dry in the window of a fish store, All 
choked up was its face, all mouth and aEL 
throat — as ii it Eiad spent its entire life gasp- 
ing for air, Breathing harder and harder 
and never getting enough. 

"Keep your distance* Jimmy I” Laculi 
warned, "Tt'a a malicious little beast, You 
see — Venus is a dismal, foggy, horrible 
world. The air's stagnant and thin and that 
creature has lived in a bog from the day it 
vva^ Eiatched." 

Jimmy took an aEarmcd step backward. 
Only LacuEa's calmness and smiling eyes 
prevented Etiin from succumbing to utter 
panic, 

fi [t has no natural enemies," Lacula went 
on. "But it know a how to hate. It would 
kill you just to get at your inheritance of 
fresh, ■clean air E" 

Lacula seemed suddenly u* realize that 
Jimmy was trembling inwardly in horrible 
fright- He whirled abruptly and gripped 
Jimmy 'a shoulder. 
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''Xqw, now, Jammy- — don’t become fright- 
ened ! 1 didn’t in tad to frighten you, 1 guess 
you’ vc seen enough. It's tune yon were £et> 
iLi'Sft back to the big house," 

j Lin my froM m-olii Qnlt55, It was hard to 
believe that Lacula expected him to go back. 
He couldn't, wouldn't — not SF he had to 
wrench free and tike to bis iiccK 

"Don't worry. Jimmy !” Lacula spoke 
softly, "I wouldn't send you back if tile 
danger were very great. You've got to trust 
me, Jimmy — and believe hi me 3" 

When Jimmy looked straight at Lac u la a 
lot of strange thoughts seemed to rush 
together in his mind. 

Lacula was tike many things at once — 
things that Jimmy lin^I seen arid imagined 
and dreamed about. A big, twisted, tree 
trunk. all knotted and f-ray with moss, and 
the lightning forking down, and a. little leaf- 
hopper, jumping about in the forest. 

*And the gold and russet splendor of the 
autumn woods and someone playing a piano 
through shining windows in the dawn, Ind 
Jimmy himself lying in the dew- drenched 
grass, yawning lazily and stretching his arms 
white the morning mist rose about liim. 

Lacula was much more than tliat. Lacula 
was the sea. wide and boundless, with tiie 
great sun shining down and Jimmy himself 
running along the sand, stopping to examine 
the bright shells and pink corals of the sea. 

Lacula was a treasure chest, green with 
seaweed, and a, pearly nautilus and the far- 
off herding of jungle drums, Lacula was a 
mountain, rising pale and, purple at the edge 
of all the jungles Jimmy had ever dreamed 
of exploring, and Lacula was an attic filled 
with cobwebs and old trunks, the dust so 
thick on the windows that Jimmy couldn't 
see out. 

Lacula was a maze of complicated ma- 
chinery, all whirring and blurring, and 
Jimmy himself in. a greasy mechanic's uni- 
form, his face smeared with grease, Jimmy 
himself working on Lacula, solving him, 
taking him apart, Jimmy savoring the joy 
of tinkering, of understanding the bright 
wonder of smoothly-moving pftvts^ the 
Wonder of pistons, wheels, grease cups, 
lovely teds and wires, ah gleaming, a nest 
of revolving beauty filled with rainbow- 
colors. 

UT NOW Lacula w-as speaking to him 
and pressing something bright and 
shining into his hand. 



Hr In your world, Jimmy, everything's all 
mixed up. You have myths and you have 
science — hut you don't realize that what you 
call a my 111 h just something true that 
you've found out for yourself without sitting 
down and racking your brains over it. 

“If you have any kind of a mind— you’ll 
notice things. Even that ugly Martian beast 
knows more- than some of your scientists. It 
has its own myths anil believes in them !” 

Jimmy could feel Lacula's strong band 
pressing his fingers together tightly over the 
shining object. 

11 Hole! Otl to it. Jimmy! T'ni going tn tell 
3 r ou how to use it, Long ago in your world 
a rate of wise men had a name for it. The 
pipes of Pan I It's really n science but thev 
guessed — 'they £??t j ic! Now listen carefully 
Jimmy — " 

The sun was low in rhe sky when Jimmy 
got back to the big dark house. 

He opened the front door with a terrible 
fear in his heart, half-expecting to see his 
node standing in the lower hallway with a 
knotted cord swinging frmu hi? wrist. A 
horrible, vengeful figure like a hangman — 
prepared tn make a sudden murderous attack 
cm Jimmy far daring to rim away. 

Jimmy had forgotten that his uncle was n. 
quiet, even-tempered man who knew how tn 
bide bis time, So overwrought, in fact, wns 
jimmy's imagination that lie had built his 
uncle Into a bogey that did the man an injus- 
tice. 

Uncle Jack was the soul of discretion, 
Always there bad been devEousness in his 
attempts to murder his nephew , , . a slow, 
careful approach to his deeds of dark vio- 
let ice which stamped him as an artist in 
crime. 

There was deviousne&s in the house now. 
A sinister and dreadful deviousness, a whis- 
pering behind, a door otl the second floor 
which was Only slightly ajar. 

Back and forth in a room upstairs paced 
Jimmy's uncle — and as still and taut as a 
spindle from an old-fashioned spinning 
wheel towered Aunt Kathie, her sallow face 
wreathed in a crafty smile, 

A tall, bony woman and a wrinkled- faced 
sprite of a man, looking almost kindly in his 
pacing, his busby black brows knitted in 
thoughtful concern. 

"But what if it doesn't work. Katie! I'm 
no electrician/' 

"Don't be a foot! It's bound to work, and 
it will look like an accident. When Jimmy* 
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in the bathtub I'll a imply reach in and push 
my electric coiling irons off the shelf:! 1 tell 
you the current will pajss right through. him. 
He'll be electrocuted so fast he'll never know 
nyliat struck him S' 1 

"I don't like it I It’s risky and—it's 
beasfly t' T 

Jimmy's aunt smiled coldly.. "Not half as 
beastly as trying to smash Jimmy's head with 
a trunk. Tt'l! be guide and merciful i” 

"But the idea's not new I” Jimmy’s uncle 
protested. "The police read whodunits too H 
Katie— don't you forget itl That trick's been 
used in fiction so often. J> 

"Only four or five time*, you white- 
livered Crippen 5 And not with coiling irons 
— electric fans, electric heaters. Can't you 
see the beauty of it? Coiling irons attached 
to the house circuit and left on would carry 
just as much voltage. Enough to kill a child 
certainly, 

"And colEing irons art so Eight and could 
fail into a bathtub so easily. Jimmy stood up 
in the bath, with soap in his eyes, fumbling 
around for a towel, Jimmy accidentally 
knocked my coiling irons into the water. I'm 
getting oti in years and Fm as absent-minded 
as the proverbial professor. I simply forgot 
to turn, the coiling irons off. 

Jimmy's aunt gave her mouse-colored hair 
a pat. "How do you like my hairdo? I 
won't ask the police to admire it— just let 
them notice it. ff we're careful not to over- 
act they'll have to Eiciiovc u&! J> 

"Are you understudying Constance Kent 
Or Lizzie Borden?" Jimmy's uncle sneered, 

"That’s not a very flattering tiling to say. 
You have an ugly imagination and FIE thank 
you to keep your thoughts to yourself, I 
COuM mention a few things that a certain 
Jack did." 

Jimmy's aunt gave Jimmy's uncle a con- 
ciliatory poke in the ribs. 

But Uncle Jack was not appeased. J T still 
don't like it !’ J he muttered, 

HEY continued to argue for a while, 
and as they handled words their voices 
rose heatedly, Louder and louder they talked, 
all unaware that Jimmy had crept up the 
central staircase and was crouching just 
outside the door, his eyes wide with horror. 

"I've drawn your bath for you, Jimmy! 1 ' 
Aunt Catherine said, * half hour later, 

Jimmy had allowed his uncle to find him 
in the lower hallway- -not in the upper. He'd 
returned downstairs and made a smalt noise 
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to attract attention, and his uncEe had coins 
padding down in his carpet slippers, his dark* 
close-set eyes bright with solicitude. 

Jimmy’s return into the bosom oi his fam- 
ily had been tacitly accepted with ’ "Next 
time you go bird nesting, jimmy , you'd 
better tell us. When yon juF.t run off tike 
that we think of everything. That quicksand 
bog on Miles 3 place cnuld take a youngster 
down might Iy fast. 

"One of tli cse day 3 Fm going to give MiEes 
a piece, of my mind. The least ho could do 
is put up a sign 1” 

Drippy words, brimming with duplicity — 
not a word about the- trunk crashing down, 

Jimmy wondered why, if his uncle felt 
that way, he’d failed to put signs all over the 
lug, dark house. r, Iie careful t Watch your 
step, Jimmy I We only want to kill you !’* 

Now Jimmy stood facing Ills aunt in hip 
own small bedroom — pajama-dad and look- 
ing a Eittle scared, but trying to pretend that 
he wasn't at a!L 

"Aw, gee — do I have to take a batEi to- 
night, Aunt Katie?” 

"Jimmy, I'm ashamed of you l It's been 
more thin, a week l How can y£m want to 
go around filthy?" 

It was on the tip of Jimmy's tongue to 
plead a sore throat. He wondered why his 
.aunt hadn't thought of forcing him to take 
a. c<?Ed hath, and opening ak the windows 
while he slept. He’d heard that there were 
drugs now which cnuld cure pneumonia 
quickly. Maybe that was why, 

Jimmy suddenly realized tint he was let- 
ting Lamia flown. He had no right to try 
and squirm out of It when he'd promised to 
lxn brave, 

"Aw— alt right. Aunt Katie E" 

I"p to the age of six Jimmy had never 
enjoyed the privilege of taking a hath in 
privacy. He’d had to make the best of Aunt 
Katie's bending over the tub and scrubbing 
his back with a long-handled brush.; Bear- 
ing down On the bristles, smiling maliciously , 
ignoring Jimmy’s protests and scrubbing him 
Eiarder ami harder, like an evil old witch.. 
Sometimcs Jimmy’s back had stayed sore for 
a week. 

But Jimmy was a big boy now and Aunt 
Katie was the soul of modesty. 

When Jimmy found himself alone in the 
bathroom lie noticed with a tittle shudder 
inching up his spine that his aunt had left 
the door ajar. He'd expected that f of course, 
hut it wasn't easy to taka. 
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He natEati other tiling Tlie coiling 1 irons 
tit tide edge of Ute shelf, directly over Hie 
towel rack and well within reach of a curv- 
ing arm. And the little shimmer of befit 
which danced Ixtck and forth aliovt: the shelf, 
Someone ltad oawe whispered to Jimmy in a 
dream that Ef yon can Jicc heat it mCAns that 
death is slioeing a horse and getting ready 
to ride. 

Jimmy forwent the ritual of the Lath, 

Ue did not test flie water with his hands 
■or toes, or waltz around the bathroom drum- 
ming on liis chest. Tfc did not feel like Tar- 
zaii tonight. 

His mouth was as dry as death and lit 
was careful to keep his right hand dry too — 
dry and tightly clenched as he kicked off his 
slippers, shrugged off his pajamas, and 
climbed into the tub. 

Aunt Kalie had drawn Timmy a piping hot 
hath, The water was SO hot it warmed the 
sides of the tub but it didn't warm Jimmy, 
A biting cold wind seemed to blow through 
him as he settled down in a tub that might 
just as well have been filled with ice water, 

Jimmy waited, his knees drawn up, and 
knocking together. Waiting was an agony. 
He sat there scarcely daring to breathe, feel- 
ing worse than helpless, feeling forever 
beyond help as the seconds lengthened into 
minutes and more minutes and waiting 
became intolerable. 

OR, AN INSTANT, as the wind rose 
and fell and swirled about Jimmy under 
the water, he thought he saw a shadow flit 
across the door. But it was quickly gone, 
and he saw nothing more for a full minute ■ 

His heart was beating wildly when the 
shadow returned — Blowing, blowing toward 
him through the water came even colder 
ripples. Of dread, of terror — swirling 
around his spine as he stared. 

The hand was gaunt, claw! ike — Inst famil- 
iar, As it crept around the door jimmy 
shuddered convulsively and flung a glance 
straight across the bathroom to the medicine 
chest mirror on the opposite wall, 

Tn the misted glass he COukl see bis aunt’s 
face. She was peering around the door 
straight at him, not d reaming that he could 
see her. her teeth hared like the fangs of a 
she- wolf. 

The bony hand was reaching out now' to 
grast> the electric coiling irons. Not to coil 
human hair but to coal Jimmy f To coil 
Timmy into a knot of anguish in the water. 



with the great pulsing awful shock of a tub- 
ful of electricity. 

jimmy taine wholly to Elle then. Lacula 
had shown him just how to grasp it and 
what stops to pre^s. It was like a little flute 
— -m child's tny flute that could be played 
upon by a wise child instructed by a wisdom 
tljat was older than the human race, 

"IE they come at you and try to kill you 
again, jimmy- — blow ns hard as you can and 
don't stop I" 

So — Jimmy blew ! 

He raised the flute to his lips and blew 
upon it just as utter triumph flared in his 
aunt's hate-convulsed face. 

A piercing shriek came from hey and the 
door. 

It was hardly human, that shriek. It was 
like the shriek of aei animat with its leg 
caught in a trap, and tugging with all its 
might to free itself from the trap. As it 
pierced the door with its torment the bony 
hand whipped back. 

Aw'ny from the coiling irons and Straight 
back against the white, stricken face in the 
medicine cabinet mirror. There was a sud- 
den, terrible gust of wind, blowing outward 
from Jimmy as Jimmy’s aunt slajsped herself 
in (Tic face with her own hard knuckles. 

Then the door was ripped from its hinges 
and fell back upon her with a deafening 
crash. 

Jimmy blew harder. 

The water in the tub began to quiver and 
bubble up about Jimmy but he kept right on 
blowing. 

The wind rose and became a cyclone in 
the dark hall where the door was now spin- 
ning back and forth like a galc-lashcd leaf in 
a forest of giants. 

Aunt Katie was trying to pick herself up 
from under the door. 

Jimmy could sec her scrawny neck and 
sharply arching back, and a strange thought 
flashed into his mind. She’s just like a big, 
snarling cat, And if she had fur it would rise 
along her back. 

Then Jiminv saw his Uncle jack, TIis 
uncle was rushing down the hallway toward 
the bathroom, his cOat blowing up about his 
head. He was fighting the wind, which was 
tearing and ripping at him, anil his face was 
a twitching mask of horror. 

There was something owl-like aEnjut Uncle 
Jack as lie struggled with the wind. His hair 
Plond out on bofFi sides of his hr. id in blow- 
ing [uflSj and hi s checks kept sinking in and 
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putting out as though with an evil hooting 
that,. lac was powerless to control. 

Suddenly as jimmy stared, still blowing 
he reel y, a floorboard ripped loose -directly 
beneath, Aunt Katie. Before she could get 
to her feet she was rising on the; hoard and 
clinging to it. She was screaming and 
another floorboard was ripping Loose under 
Uncle Jack. 

Timmy blew on the pipe, 

Down the long hallway the two floor- 
boards floated j like rafts caught in a churn- 
ing pool of darkness that kept spinning 
faster and faster. As the floorboard* 
dwindled to spinning motes jimmy blew 
with ah his might, 

A brightness bad begun to fill the bath- 
room, It swirled down from the ceiling and 
around tlte tube and the small piping figure 
in the tub, 

With it came a slight tremor, as though 
the ground beneath the house had at last 
felt tile tug of the piping. The tremor in- 
creased in violence until it shook the walls 
of the house. 

But the house didn't collapse. Though 
Jimmy continued Id blow on the pipe the 
tremor subsided as quickly as it had arisen, 
as though the strange shrill music had lost 
its power to move and shake. 

But just before the house became quiet 
again a shrill, stricken try drifted down to 
Jimmy as if from something that had been 
caught and caged in flight high above tine 
house. 

I N ANOTHER INSTANT the entire 
ceiling seemed to roll back, and Jimmy 
found himself staring straight up at the stars 
with the pipe still pressed to his lips. 

Jimmy slopped blowing the small flute] ike 
pipe then, 

Lacuta was leaving the Earth. He was 
floating the cages out by balancing himself 
on a beam of light and training the tulie in 
his hand on a long procession oi cages float- 
ing in the night sky. 

Ile was facing Jimmy in the middle oi the 
sky, hut quite low tlown, and suddenly his 
hand went up in a greeting that made 
Jimmy's heart teap, 

“Good hunting, Jimmy 1 I r ve had good 
hunting — thanks to you [” 

Jimmy stood up in the tub anil waved 
back. 

He was still waving when Lacula flashed 
the light full on one o£ the cages, a cage so 
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near to Jimmy that lie could sec the light — 
the light gleaming un l he trees of a familiar 
forest and every Stricken lineament oi the 
two faces which ala red out at him from be- 
tween the bars, 

TEte face* were so white, drawn and 
ravaged by despair that J immy couldn't 
bear to look at them, 

lie could hardly bear to read the sign at 
the bottom oF Else cage. 

INHABITANTS OF EARTH 

Thnjc jipfciitifiu art peculiarly vicious and. mast 
net be fellcsahd by the lstu nature. . - - 

Jimmy didn't want Lacula to know how 
he felt, for he was a little asEiamCtl to fuel 
pity for a malic* as cold and merciless as 
the black night of s-pa.cE, 

He was ashamed because bia eyes smarted 
a little, and the smallest of lumps had come 
into his throat. 

So — Jimmy shut his eyes tight. 

When he opened them again he was look- 
ing up at the ceiling of the bathroom, 

Jimmy looked down at has tiandi, and saw 
(hafc it was empty, 

Jimmy got out of the tub* shivering a 
little, and into his- pajamas — and went out 
into the kali. 

There were gaping holes where the flour- 
boards had been ripped loose and the bath- 
room door lay in splinters at his feet. 

He ran along the hall, shouting, "Uncle 
Jack! Aunt Katie!" 

He should have known letter, of course. 
He had! seen the faces, staring out. 

But be kept on calling. "Unde Jack ! 
Aunt Katie 1 Uncle Jack! 1 ' 

Silence — not a sound anywhere . „ , -except 
Jimmy's own voice calling out and his foot- 
steps echoing through the big empty house. 

■ Silence — as complete as though some ter- 
rible unknown, god of the outer darkness Eiad 
sucked alt sound back into Itself, 

Silence — not a sound anywhere , . . except 
sweeping over Jimmy— the wisdom that 
comes from facing reality and taking it 
firmly by the horns. Jimmy was alone in bis 
own house now — and someday he would 
marry and have children of his own. 

Tn a hig. quiet, friendly old house. 

Te was lus house to make friendly now. 

Ifis house — Jimmy's, 

Somewhere in the bright, unfathomable 
otlicvwi.se , , , Uaeula smiled. 
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CHAPTER I 
Nnv Projector 

VHE room was like n tomb. There 
were only the gray walls, ilie gray 
L floor and ceiling. 

There was only the rasp of any irate hr die Sl- 
ing ,is I stood with my back against the 
locked door, waiting for something ucigue st- 
able to hoppesi. 



The melodramatic mystery with which 
Malvin Parker surrounds liis demonstration 
of each new invention has irritated me ever 
since the fat] midnight in 1552 . This was 
when he locked the door of the cubbyhole 
we shared at Tech U.„ produced what 
seemed to he an ordinary dinner plate some- 
what dirtier than the hundreds wo washed 
every day in the Commons' steamy kitchen 
and with no other too! Inst bis fingernails, 
stripped a thin film from ft to display it 



K- 



it took a crackpot genius like Parker to appear in a room 

SO 
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clean and sparkling as if Et had just come 
from the tubs. 

That was the first piece ever made of the 
laminated tableware tEnt has emancipated 
the world'? housewives from the post- 
prandial sFnk, On that plate, and a hun- 
dred-odd other products of Parkers fecund 
brain, were founded the vast Loring Enter- 
prises and my own not inconsiderable for- 
tune, The best piece of business I've ever 
done was to sign him Up, that very night. 



By 

ARTHUR LEO ZAGAT 

to the contract by which I engaged to sup- 
port him and his dependents for lift m 
exchange for a blanket assignment of all 
his past and future patents. 

Best far Dr, Malvin Parker as well as for 
me. Were it not for Billingsley 1-oring's 
genius at industrial promotion., Parker 
would be just another crackpot inventor 
wearing out chairs in one office anteroom 
afajr another. 

Yea, for well over a quarter-century I've 



that ha could not enter — and then prove he was not there! 

si 
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found i'. profitable to humor Ma whims and 
sit w lie it he challenged me to make it im- 
posFible for anyone to enter this room hi big 
laboratory-diytUing, I proceeded to do so 
without asking the questions I knew he’d 
refuse to answer. 

There were no windows, of course, and 
the ventilating outlets were screened with 
tine wire mesh welded in place. £ bad my 
men strip the chamber to its structural 
ptasticrete and spray all its surfaces with 
transparent Loriti" Instant-Dry Quikeuam. 
The single: door was fitted with another of 
lhfrlter*£ devices. A phmiotock which I my- 
seJi set to a keyword I confided to no onc. 
It opened inward, moreover, so lliat with 
my back planted against it, no one could 
enter without pushing me aside. 

In the harsh glare of the coEdlight Strip 
edging the ceiling, the uniform gray ness 
robbed the room of shape and dimension. 
It was- an illimitable , terrifying vast ness. 
It closed in on me so tightly I could not 
move, could scarcely breathe. If only there 
were some detail, even only a shadow for 
my eyes to seise upon. If only there were 
some sound — 

There was sound, a sourceless drone 
barely audible. There was a shadow ; the 
shadow of a shadow so tenuous I could not 
make out if it was right on top of me, on the 
opposite wall or in between. 

M ALVIN PARKER stood in the cen- 
ter of the room ! 

He couldn't possibly have gotten in here. 
He was here, undeniably, his great grinded 
hear) hunched forward on the habitually 
bowed shoulders of his beartike hulk, a 
triumphant smite flickering in the deep- 
sunk dark jhjoIs of his eyes. He — The 
answer came to me. "Oh, no, Mai Parker. 
You can't fool with a tridimensional video 
image of yourself.’ 1 

<H I suppngc not,™ his projected voice 
sighed but on his pictured face that smile 
of his deepened. "I wouldn't try/ 1 The 
apparition stepped forward, grabbed my 
forearm with gnarled and very tangible 
fingers, "Does that feel like a video image?" 

"Uf&ght** J jerked loose, butted bint 
with my shoulder, so hard that despite his 
greater height and weight he staggered side- 
ward. My throat damped as 3 goggled at a 
brown flurry' of lair coat, at a leg and foot — 

The rest of Malvin Parker had vanished ! 
He at once reappeared, looking n little 



reared. '"You shouldn't have done chat, 
EJ ill i ken."' That nickname, underlying my 
shortness and rotundity, was like a slap in 
my face and he knew it, “You might hove 
electrocuted me," 

. "Electrocuted! Willi what? There’s 
nothing but empty space here/' 

''Right, Bill ikon, But there arc plenty 
of bare high voltage leads where I am/ 1 
"Where are you? 1 ' I gagged. He had ap- 
peared in a room it was utterly impossible 
to enter, he'd proved to me that he was in- 
dubitably here, now he told me he was 
somewhere else. "Where the devil are you?” 
'"In tny electronics laboratory, a floor 
above you. What you’re gaping nt is — well, 
you might call it a materia] image." 

"I might," S flung back, hoarsely. "But I 
don’t know why. It sounds like gobkledegook 
to me," 

He chuckled again, enjoying my discom- 
fiture. "Look, Eilliken. You’re familiar with 
the principles of tele — ” He broke off, 
looked to the right at something 1 could not 
see, nr at someone | For he was saying, 
"just a moment, dear, I'm talking with Bill 
Loring, J> and I knew who it was. Only two 
persons cOuld have hr ought -that tender af- 
fection to his seamed countenance. One- of 
them, liia wife Neva, died eight year? ago, 

'T don't see why not/' lie responded to a 
voice I could not hear, and turned hack to 
me. "That, irreverent daughter of mine 
suggests that we continue our discussion Over 
drinks in her sitting room. What do you 
say ?" 

I said it was a good idea, and meant it 
wholesoulodly. I wanted desperately to get 
out of this blasted room where 1 talked with 
.a man who insisted he wasn't there, 

"Very well." He nodded, "Well meet 
3 -ou there.” 

lie disappeared again. For good. 

The room was just as it had been when I 
locked myself into it, the Y-enlilatOr screens 
unbroken, the paint film unniarred. Unless 
I‘d been hypnotised by the droning sound 
wbicli had now cut off, the door that swung 
open as 1 spoke the keyword was opening 
for the first time since rd closed myself in 
here alone. 



Rut my biceps Still ached from the grip of 
Malvin Barker’s fingers, digging in. 

Better than he could suspect, I knew the 



way to the j-Cwelcase-ILk-t: boudoir Neva de- 
signed to set off Eier fragile, almost ethereal 
beauty". My breath caught in a sudden poign- 
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a iit twinge ot refiollectlon as Sherry Parker 
smiled at me ir-orti the chair where she pw- 
AE(fcd over fi gleaming Aiiiubar, She wii her 
mother sit twenty all over again; the same 
cameo features, the same glowing, amber 
hair,, the name golden .skin. 

“Uncle Bilhktn !” she exclaimed. “You're 
an old meant? staying away from me for 
months.” 

"Now, sxnw, niy dear,” I chuckled In- 
dulgently. "You haven't missed me an iota. 
Nat,” I cocked ail eyebrow at the two youths 
who hovered over her, “with so much pleas- 
anter companions than an uld codger like 
me.” 

“Oh these 3 ” She pouted prettily. "These 
ere jti£t Dad's assistants, Robin Ad bur,” 
TIlC burly, fair-haired chap to whom she 
gestured grinned down at me, “And 13 art 
Murfry.” 

“This is an honor, Mr. Loring," Mur try 
was only slightly taller than myself, narrow- 
faced, bis hair black as Sbeol, his black eyes 
sultry, "You've been my inspiration ever 
since I read Lome Randall’s ’Colossus at 
Commerce" as a kid. That's a great book, sir, 
about a great nlan.” 

“Yes, the book’s a good job,” It ought to 
be. 3 f d paid Randall plenty to write it. “Nice 
to have you with the organization, Mr. Mar- 
try,” I turned hack to Sherry. “May I have 
ft Martini, my dear? No bitter*.." 

"KERRY smiled and nodded at me, 

“And no olive. I haven't forgotten, 
Uncle F ill ike n." Somehow I didn’t mind her 
calling me that, perhaps because it reminded 
me how Neva and I used to laugh, in thi* 
very room, over what Sier baby tongue made 
of Billingsley,. "By the way. Dad asked me 
to tell you that he'll be right in r He stopped 
to make some notes." 

Her slim fingers twirled dials atop the 
sculptured silver chest that sat on it low tabl* 
before her and it started to whirF softly. 

“You know, Mr. Lori tig,” Mutiry said, 
“That Autohar epitomizes for me the dif- 
ference between you and Dr. Parker, He in- 
vented the mechanism that concocts any 
beverage you set the dials to and delivers it 
In precisely the right glass at precisely the 
right temperature, but what did he have 
when he was through? An ugly and ext- 
ensive contrivance whose sale would have 
ccn limited to a few hotels and restaurants, 

“It took you to have casings designed for 
it that blend with any decor and engineering 
$ 2—4 
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techniques that brought its cost within the 
budget of the average family. And then ^oti 
had your advertising and public relation* 
Etsff put on a campaign that made it some- 
thing without which no home could be con- 
sidered well-appointed. You transformed the 
demand for it from a few thousands to mil- 
lions,” 

“That's right, my hoy. Tint's the story.” 

“But not all of it, Bart," the blond Adlair 
drawled, his high-checkboned, blu.nt-ja.wed 
face naive to my quick glance. “Rhlingscly 
Luring didn't take any risk ill exploiting th-s 
demand he created. What he did, as h? al- 
ways does with new and untried products, 
was to turn over the Autobar patent to a 
corporation set up for the purpose and which, 
while h? sfitl held coni rot, contracted With 
Lorlng Enterprises to manufacture the con- 
traption On a cosE-pina basis and to sell it 
as sole agent. If it had been a fniture the loss 
would ' have been the Autobar Company's 
stockholder'll Since it succeeded, the major 
portion of the profits go to Luring Enter- 
prises. To Billingsley i-Orirg." 

“What's wrong with that?” Murtry de- 
niantied. 

“Did T say anything was wrong with it?" 
Adlair spread big hands almost as acid- 
stained as Parker's, blue eyes innocent. “I 
merely mentioned it because Lome Randall 
left it out of the chapter In hi* book from 
which you cribbed ivhat you've Just said." 

“Cribbed I" White spots pitted th? wing- 
tips of the other youth's nostril*. “Why you 
rati” 

"Bart t“ Sherry exclaimed, a warning not* 
in her voice. And then, “It'* time for the 
Comedy Players, Bart. Turn them on for 
me, like & good boy. Flea**,” 



CHAPTER II 

Jndujfrfo} Giant 



OW there, I thought, a* he went acrow 
the room, I* a young man who might 
be more useful to me than puttering his time 
away in a laboratory, H* thumbed a switch. 
On the wall an oblong brightened, took on 
depth and perspective. The scene was a 
moonlit garden filed with soft music from 
an unseen orchestra. 

Quarter life* fixe but otherwise convincing- 
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Iy real-seeming, a girl in a diaphanous eve- 
ning drfiai strolled into it ^ a tu xtdocd youth 
close behind. I didn't hear what they were 
saying because Malviti Parker entered just 
then arid came toward me. 

“About time you showed up," I growled, 
“Do you think I've got nothing to do but 
stand around waiting far you? 1 ’ 

"Sorry. " I-Iq didn't sound it. “I was de- 
layed. Thank you.” He took the filled wine- 
glass Adi air had brought to him, “Port, eh? 
just what I need." The blond chap handed 
me my cocktail, "Robin," Parker said, "is 
my good right [land, BilUken." 

“So I rather imagined,” Seeing the two 
together, I realized how much alike they 
were. Not physically, except for their height, 
hut in another more significant way. I 
didn't like this Adlair, "What about the 
monkey business you pulled in that room, 
Mai? How did yuu get in and Out of it?” 

“I told you that I wasn't in it, except in 
eOmcwliat the saint sense Lilli DentOn and 
Stonn Rand," he gestured to the screen, "art 
in this one.” 

“Oh, come nniv. Those images look anti 
sound real enough but if I went over there 
and tried to touch them, I’d feel only the 
wall. Back there I not only heard and saw- 

you, T fett you." 

Parker's taunting smile was back in hifl 
eyes, "No, Billikcn. You did not feci mg. 
Look. The Images you see oil that video- 
screen arc complexes o£ colored light pro- 
duced in the apparatus behind it. They are 
so modulated by impulses broadcast from, a 
studio a thousand miles away, as to affect 
your retina in the same way it would be by 
light reflected directly from the, persons and 
objects depicted. What you hear is sound 
produced in that same apparatus and simi- 
larly modulated to affect your ears in the 
same way as sounds produced in that studio." 

" Thanks for the lecture on video," I 
snapped. “But what's it got to do with the 
subject?" 

"The principle is the same," 

"The devil it is. Light is energy. The 
electro- magnetic force actuating the loud- 
Speaker is energy. You can modulate energy 
by energy transmitted from a remote source 
so as to give me the illusion of seeing and 
bearing objects located at that source. Yon 
can’t give me the illusion of feeling some- 
th ing I don’t actually touch." 

Parker’s grizzled eyebrows arched quizzi- 
cally. “Why -not l" 



“Because I can’t fee! energy.” Adi air, E 
noticed, had gone back to the girl- They were 
laughing together at some Ixtnter from the 
screen and Murtry, beside me, watched them 
with smoldering eyes. "I can feci only some- 
thing material and you can’t create matter, 
tnlich less modulate it from a distance to seem 
what it is not,” 

"No? Remember the mole you used to 
have On 3‘OLir cheek., Billikcn?" 

T remembered it. I remembered how it 
had bothered Neva. "What about it?” 

“You bad it removed by what’s called 
knueless surgery. Nothing material touched 
your flesh. High-frequency waves, pure 
energy-, sliced away a bit of your bodily tissue 
as efficiently as the most material of steel 
scalpels could have. Is there any reason 
energy in Some such form might not affect 
other bits of tissue in ways similar to that 
in which they are affected by matter?" 

I couldn't think of any. I bad to admit so, 
grudgingly. 

"Now," Parker smiled., "when you say 
you Teel' an object, you ready mean that 
certain specialized bits of your bodily tissue, 
the nerve endings in your skin, are affected 
in ways your brain learned in early infancy to 
moan that they ate in contact with matter 
having certain physical properties; hardness., 
form, texture, temperature ; which sum up CO 
a certain mental couccpt—lhe object in 
question. If those same nerve endings arc 
affected in precisely the same way by, say, 
some form of energy, would that not mean to 
your brain that they arc in contact with that 
same object?" 

"Well, probably.” 

“And if at the same time you seemed to 
see and hear that object the illusion would he 
complete, . would it not ? The illusion, for 
instance, that I was actually, physically 
present in a room I could not possibly enter." 

fijo THE. apparition with which Ed 
wrestled had been as unreal, as insub- 
stantial as the boy and girl locked in closed 
embrace on the video screen across the room, 

“Frosti apparatus on the other side of the 
wall,” Parker explained, ''which wag perme- 
able to the range of frequencies I used, I pro- 
jected a tridimensional video image of my- 
self plus a complex of energies that affected 
your sensory-nerve endings as the surfaces of 
my body and Its clothing would have. Your 
own brain did the rest," 

“It certainly did. T could have sworn — - 
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I Told it,” I interrupted myself. "How could 
I throw ail— an illusion around?" 1 I'd rc- 
called how T'd flung him from me, how all 
of litm but bis leg had vanished. "‘How could 
I almost electrocute an image?” 

".Not you,, BE! liken, It was your image that 
came within an ace of throwing me against a 
hue busbar in my lab above you. You see, I 
had a transmitter scanning" you too so that I 
could watch your reactions.” His eye- 
corners crinkled with puckish amusement. 
"Yon should Eiavu seen the expression uu 
your face when I suddenly appeared to you.' 1 

"Jt must have been very funny." The 
Martini I sipped was acrid. Sherry must 
have put in Lite bitters after all. "That's a 
neat gadget you've trumped up, Mai.” I 
made myself sound admiring, “One o£ the 
neatest you've ever produced." And then T 
let him have it "But what good Es it?" 

He stared at me as if I'd spoken in some 
unintelligible language. "What good ?" 

" Precisely. What are its commercial possi- 
bilit ics? How can I make a profit out of it?” 
"Why, I don't know,” Parker stammered, 
his eyes satisfactorily miserable. 'T — Wdl, 
it was a challenging problem and T worked it 
out,” 

"On my time and at my expense. So sup- 
pose you get busy now and work out some- 
thing this cute trick of yours can do that 
people will pay money for. Some practical 
use it can 3>c put to that isn't already being 
served by conventional video.” 

He wasn't look Eng at me. He was looking 
at his daughter and on Ills seamed counte- 
nance vltls tLie almost pleading expression 
that used to be t he re when he'd look at his 
wife as I dressed him down. Kev? would 
laugh a little and then tell him that even if 
he didn't owe it to- me tu lie practical, he did 
to her. Sherry's velvet- red Ups parted hut 
before she could speak, Bart Murtry fore- 
smiled her. 

"May I make a suggestion, Mr T.-oring?” 
"Of course, my boy. The Loring organiz-a- 
tior/s all one big, liappy family. Nothing 
pleases me more than If one of tuy — cr — 
children* so to speak, comes up with a good, 
workable idea.” 

Robin A<|] air bad decided to take an 
interest, was coming toward U9. "What you 
said Just now,” Murtry continued, "re- 
minded sue that video as not a perfect ad- 
vertising medium. It can only tell its 
audience about a product and show them 
what it looks like. With this new invention 



you can permit people actually to handle 
things — woman's hats, for instance.” Tile 
black eyes were glowing. "Let the average 
woman try a becoming hat an and she won't 
be able to resist buying it. The same for 
dresses. And as for men — they could actual- 
ly shave with the razor blade yuu want to sell 
them, write with a new kind of fountain pen, 
even try out the controls of a helicopter or 
roadcar. The possEhlitics are limitless,” 
"Very good, my boy. Excellent, I can sec 
our prospectus now. The Lor Eng — or — Tele- 
scler puts your product into the nation's 
homes!' " 

"Bunk.” 

B WHEELED to Adlair, from whom the 
interruption h.id come. "You insolent 
young whipper-snapper 3 How dare you -coll 
any tiling I say bunk?” 

"Because that's what it is/' he drawled, 
grinning at me. "You can't put anyone's 
product into even out: home till you've got a 
receiver there. Who’s going to fill a room 
with apparatus jus! so they can try on hats 
or shave with razors that disappear the 
instant they turn off the current?” 

"Fill a room, nothing," Murtry snapped* 
glaring at the blond fellow as if he very 
cheerfully could wring his neck. "It can be 
engineered down to convenient size.” 

"Maybe, Bart. Maybe it can. but you still 
can't engineer Out the extra tubes and coils 
and COil de risers that always will fun Up its 
cost to double that of a video which will give 
its owner exactly a 5 much information and 
entertainment. You — ■” 

"That's it!" Mai Parker's exclamation 
cut Adla.tr short. "That's the money making 
angle you're looking for* Bill [ken. Enter- 
tainment. " 

This was something new* Parker offering 
an idea fur making money, "Go ahead* 
Mai/' I encouraged him, silkily. It would 
be ridiculous, of course, and I'd have an- 
other chance to slap him down. "Tell us 
about it. What sort of entertainment video 
can't present as well?” 

"A sort these youngsters wouldn't know 
anything about Ijoeanse trlelimcnRioual Vtdco 
kilted it before they “were Old enough to Ijc 
entertained by r anything except a rattle. 
Look, Eil liken. Has any show video lias 
brought to you ever given you anywhere 
near the kick we used to get sitting in the 
balcony of the old Bijou Theater? Wasn't 
there something we got not from the per- 
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formers bn e from the audience? Didn't 
sharing our emotions with. a thousand 
others physically present heighten -out owti 
emotions?" 

"Mass hysteria/' I grunted, "Crowd psy- 
chology — or ow'd I" E caught tip the word. 
"Those old shows certainly did pull in the 
crowds and they paid. They paid plenty, but 
the huge wages offered actors and actresses 
by the video companies made it impossible — 
Hold on l* 1 The nape of my neck puckered 
with the chill prickles of inspiration. "This 
thing of ydurs — there's HO limit to- the num- 
ber oE material images it can recreate from 
OO a prototype, is there?" 

"No, Billiken, Nor to the distance from 
the original.' 4 

"And to all intents and purposes they’re 
exactly the same as living persons. The 
scenery too. Wed need to build only one 
set/' My mind was working at fever heat 
now. "We could have a single company act- 
ing in, say New York, and it would appear 
piinullanequdy in — " 

"Any number of cities, towns and vil- 
lages/’ Parker caught fire from me, "wher- 
everyou had theaters with identical stages J j> 

" Precisely, So that the cost of the original 
production, can be divided h y any desired 
number of theaters into which your device 
can put it r The possibilities for profit are 
enormous/' I pulled in breath, 4 'You see, 
Mai, what a practical inan can do with one 
of your scientific toys." 

* Wonderful," Murtry exclaimed, but Ad- 
lair simply looked confused, as did Sherry. 
■Her father, however was for once properly 
impressed. *'l never cease being amazed at 
the way your mind works, Eil liken. You 
honestly think that you— I meat! I suppose 
that by tomorrow morning you'll have your 
bright young men selling stock l!t tile — ” 

"Loriug Multtdram Corporation," I named 
it in one of those flashes of inspiration Lome 
Randall calls the mark o-f my peculiar genius, 
"No. Not quite as quickly as all that. We'vo 
got to put on a public demonstration first, 
in the ten key cities where my best suck — cr 
— where the outstanding investors in my 
promotions reside/ 1 ' 

I wW pacing- the floor now ns my mind 
raesd, planning the operation, 4 4 Mai. Pre- 
pare blueprints and specifications for the 
patent lawyers and another set for the engi- 
neering -department so that they can start 
producing the pilot seta. You'll supervise 
that. Murtry/* I turned to the swarthy 



youth, “I want you to take charge u£ erect- 
ing the theaters and installing the apparatus 
as the sets come out of tlic workshop. I'll 
have the office give you a list of flip dtles- 
Shcrry, my dear. How would you like to 
select the first play we present.,, hire the di- 
rector anti performers find so on?” 

Her eyes were topaaes lit from within. 
"I'd love it/' 

"The job's yours, then/ 1 She'd get a 
tremendous kick out of it and it didn't make 
much difference how gnod the play was or 
how well acted, the novelty would put it 
over. 'Til have my regular staff take care 
of the publicity.” 77[£l I couldn't trust to 
amateurs, "I think that covers everything,” 

"How about Robin?" Sherry asked, 
"You haven’t given him anything to do." 

"No, 3 haven't." I looked at the fellow, 
Standing sprad dle-leggCd in the center Of the 
room and thought of a way to wipe that lazy 
but somehow insolent grin from, his facc. 
"I'll tell you what you can do. Ad lair. You 
can assist your friend Murtry, Under his 
Orders, of course/' 



CHAPTER HI 

J}eath prow a Shadow 



4jptERTAIK disturbing boJ-Encss develop-' 
meats engrossed ali my attention and 1 
completely forgot about the Multi dram pvoj- 
ect until my secretary reminded me that the 
demonstration was only a week off, l learned 
then that one change had been made in the 
original plan, Sherry Parker had employed 
a number Of players under contract to rival 
video networks with studio.*, located at dif- 
ferent points in the United Slates, two in 
England and One In Paris. 

Since this made it impossible to assemble 
the cast at any one place, it had been decided 
to install transmitters as svclE as receivers in 
all ten theaters. In this way some per- 
formers could speak their lines in New York, 
Olliers in Los Angeles, London and so on r hut 
the net effect still would be the same as 
though all were playing on a single stage. 

The scenery was erected in Los Angeles, 
would be reproduced in material image on 
the other stages, Tll-e originals of the smaller 
properties, books, maps, and the like,, would 
be placed at the location of the characters 
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who initially handled than. 

It was Bart Murtry who'd worked out this 
solution to the difficulty. He'd further justi- 
fied my estimate of his ability by building the 
ten theaters in exact replica, auditoriums as 
well as stages, thus effecting a consider abic 
saving in architects' ices and the cost of 
fabrication. 

Instead of a sophisticated, modern piece 
written for video, Sherry had preserved the 
archaic flavor of the presentation by re- 
viving a mid-twentieth century war play re- 
plete with the swashbuckling heroics, air raid 
alarms, gunfire and other bellicose trappings- 
of fltat bygone era. All this gave me an idea. 
“See here, Foster," I told my secretary'. 
"Well reserve seats and issue tickets to the 
people we're inviting to the premiere/' 

"An excellent idea, sir/' He hesitated, 
lugged at the sandy mustache he was culti- 
vating with sparse success, "Fr — what are 
tickets, Mr. Loring?" 

I laughed, for the first time in weeks. 
'’Tickets, Foster, are—- Oh, look here.” I 
riffled the sheets he'd laid on niv desk, found 
the plan of the auditoriums. " Suppose we 
mark these row? of scats A, B, C and so on, 
starting at the front, and number the chairs 
in each row, like this,” 

It wasn't till I sketched an old-fashioned 
theatre ticket, with its coded stub, that the 
principle finally penetrated, "Now I under- 
stand, sir. It's like place-cards at a formal 
banquet, a system of assigning the more de- 
sirable locations to guests you want partic- 
ularly to honor/" 

“ Precisely/' There was no need to ex- 
plain that it also was a way of establishing a 
price scale based more on the -snob-value of 
location than Use ease of hearing and seeing- 
*' That's why T shall myself decide who is to 
sit where. Let me have those lists of invites." 

"Here they are., sir." He handed them to 
nie, "But I’m afraid yOu won't have time to 
do that just now, Mr, Loring. Mr. Hati- 
scom’s waiting to sec you." 

"Mr. who?" 

"Maxwell Han scorn of the United Nations 
Securities Control Board, You, gav-c him an 
eleven o'clock appointment/" 

"Oh, yes. I remember now/ 1 I didn't 
bayc tn remember. I'd been anticipating 
Ha.n scorn's visit all morning-, and not with 
pleasure, "About this Multidram demon- 
stration, Foster, Inform Murtry I’ll want to 
inspect the entire installation and attend * 
dress rehearsal ,” My fingers drummed the 



ami of my chair. "All right. Send Mr, Han- 
scorn in," 

The door to my office is thirty feet from 
my desk. By the time the gray little man had 
crossed that space, I knew that here was a 
government official I might be able to deceive 
for a little while but could not buy. 

New CJrlcans, Manchester, Rio de Janeiro 
and the rest of the ten cities selected for the 
premiere Multridram performance nf escape 
f.hQ;m destiny saw something that Spring 
day they'd not seen for a generation. Crowds, 
Them was, it seemed, some strange, atavistic 
contagion in the notion of people actually 
gathering together to watch and listen to 
anything. The thousands who milled about 
the identical structures Murtry had erected 
could observe the proceedings sitting com- 
fortably in their homes far better than being 
jostled, and trampled here., but here they 
were. 

A S SWEATING police cleared a path 
for me to the entrance of the New York 
Bijou — so Malvin Parker had nanlcd the 
theater* in obeisance to our student rtiujei- 
VOU5 — I knew Billingsley Loring was OH tile 
brink of his greatest success, or at the end of 
his career. 

Sherry was 3n Los Angeles, where the 
majority of the company were physically 
present, her father in Chicago supervising 
the master switchboard, Bart Murtry had 
taken off a couple of hours ago for London, 
to oversee the pick-up for the two Britisli 
Isles stages and Paris and Moscow. 

Just where Robin Adlatr was I did not 
know. My last-minute decision fluent the 
seating arrangements had necessitated a rush 
job of training ushers which Murtry bad 
turned Over to him. All the jutst week he'd 
been darting about the world in the Loring 
Sky fleet'* speediest stratojetter and we’d 
completely lost track of him. 

From, what I saw here in New York, [ 
had to admit that he'd done a good job. 
Quaintly clad tn long-trousered, bulton- 
stiiddtd blue uniforms such as I hadn't seen 
for decades, the teen-age youngsters were 
well rehearsed, Not so the gathering audi- 
ence. In spite of the careful letters o£ ex- 
planation that had accompanied each ticket, 
many were lamentably confused as to what 
was expected of them. One couple in their 
thirties, as a matter of fact, had to be forci- 
bly removed from the front row scats to 
which they insisted they were entitled by the 
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mle of first come, first served. 

I J d given strict instructions that every 
spectator was to occupy the location big 
ticket called for nnri die Loring organ iz;itiO]t 
U schooled to obey instructions to the letter. 

The turmoil finally subsided. I went down 
the central aisle to the seat 1 had reserved 
for myself. A cherub-faccd lad rushed up 
to me, checked my stub. "A-l, Thank you, 
dr." He saluted and rushed busily off again. 
This first row of chairs was separated only 
by a brass rail from a sift foot deep, empty 
trench that ran clear across the auditorium's 
floor, Beyond this rose the curving face of 
the raised stage and front this id tutti, high 
nnd graceful, the shimmering golden folds oF 
r vast curtain emblazoned with huge,, Floral- 
wreathed L’s. 

The sourceless illumination that filled the 
auditorium began to dim, A hush of tense 
expectancy gripped the audience. There was 
an instant of complete, velvety darlmess.then 
a glitter and flash of chromium and polished 
wood exploded in from of and below me; 
musical instruments catching sudden light 
concentrated iti the pit and splintering it into 
el myriad coruscations. Tn the blackness be- 
hind me, a thousand throats gasped. The 
dvess-s uited musicians swept bows across 
strings. A single handclap spatted as some 
oldster recalled the ways qf his youth, then 
another, a third. 

The sounds rippled, spread, merged into a 
torrent of applause. 

The elapr-iing died away. The orchestra's 
triumphal si rains waned till only a single 
violin sang softly, An aureate glow spread 
over the great curtain and it was rising, 
slowly at first, then more swiftly. 

The stage it revealed was vacant! Bare 
floorboards stretched hack to a blank wall of 
grav plasticrete. Something had gone wrong, 

Mo, The stage was transformed into a 
room ugly with the flowered design of its 
papered walls, shut in by the black cloth 
awkwardly tacked over windows?. Clumsy 
wooden furniture cluttered it. a table was 
covered by a white cloth and set as for a 
meal not yet served. In the left-hand side- 
wall — the stage's left — was a closed dour, a 
wooden door complete with ceramic door- 
knob. Another, similar dqor to the rlglit 
tear was open a bare inch. Holding it so and 
peering through the crack .was a woman’s 
taut, listening figure. 

Slumped in it chair by the table, head 
propped in elbow-propped hands And every 



line eloquent of a fatigue that rendered him 
incapable Of the fear that gripped the woman, 
was a young man in clothing torn, filthy with 
mud. 

The applause rose again in a great, crest- 
ing wave that washed over me. 

Underlying the surf oi pounding palms was 
another, rhythmic sound the world tins not 
heard for decades, the ominous thud of 
marching feet dulled by distance, Nearing, 
it beat down the applause, seemed just out- 
side tli c black-swathed windows, 

A voice suddenly harked an unintelligible 
order, Silence, A sceisc of apprehension 
flowed from the woman at the door, a feel- 
ing of fear that eOuId lint possibly have beetl 
transmitted to that audience by a video 
image, The unseen vnice spoke again, gut- 
turally, and the feet thudded again, 
dispersing. 

" They've tracked you to the village,*' the 
woman whispered. f 'They're searching the 
houses along tlie street." She pushed the 
door shut, soundlessly, turned from it. 

AMD to throat she moved across the 
floor toward the immoving man at the 
t&ble, eyes big with terror in a white and 
haggard fact. In Meva T s face I Neva, — No, 
not Neva of course but her daughter Sherry 
— whispered, "They'll he here in a moment. 
Come, I'll hide you." 

Why was Sherry playing the part fnr 
which Lilli Denton had rehearsed? I was 
out of my seat. Crouching low to avoid 
being silhouetted against the lighted stage, 
I made for its left-hand corner, 

"I'm not hiding.*' The voice above me was 
hoarse with weariness and defeat. 'Thn go- 
ing out there to give myself up. You people 
have suffered enough — " It faded as I went 
through the little door and found myself in 
a place crowded with the glowing bulbs. the 
coils and condensers and serpentining leads 
oF the Mult [dram apparatus. 

The atr was prickly with the tension of 
high potential, an incautious movement here 
might mean instant and terrible death. Ex- 
Gaining the setup last week, Tiart Murtry 
tad warned me not to brush against that 
tad, this switch, I was tight-strung, my 
palmg sweating, by tlie time I reached the 
wings and looked through what to the audi" 
encc seemed to he a papered wall, a closed 
door, out into the black dark of the audi- 
torium, 

I cottld make Out clearly only the first row 
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of rapt the gap made by the aisle and 

the seat FcE left unoccupied. Directly ill 
front of me ths man was nn his feet now, 
Sherry beside him, their backs to roe as, 
frozen itl consternation, they watched the 
other door thud shut behind a bn II -necked 
individual who snatched an automatic from 
the belt-holster of his green uniform. 

I fig lips stretched in a humorless, sinister 
smile. "As I thought/ 5 Vindictive lights 
crawled in his skin -pouched eves. ”1 knew 
only you and your blackguard husband would 
dare give this pig a refuge. That is why I 
sent my men to search tiie other houses and 
came here alone." 

The woman gathered herself, forced out 
words, "You mean that you r silence can be 
purchased. Captain Markin. With what? We 
have nothing left with which to briEic you./* 

"Except yourself, mv dear El&a — not 
forced hut willing. You arc a fever in my 
veins and — " Markin cut off as the door 
lie re before me flew open and a gaunt man 
stepped through into the scene, a revolver 
clutched in his lifting hand. 

"Franz 1" Elsa exclaimed but the shots 
crashed in a single report. The captain 
turned. Franz folded, clutching his chest. 

A scream shrilled front the audience, a 
shout husky with terror. Ushers were run- 
ning down the aisle to where a man had 
jumped up and was pointing with shaking 
hand at the scat in which I should he sitting, 

I stood on a stage abruptly bare again. 
The figures that had occupied it bad van- 
ished. Robin Ad lair stepped out of the other 
wing, stared out into the auditorium, at the 
front row seat the bright plcon of whose buck 
whs gashed hy the bullet that had ploughed 
into it and, had I been sitting there, would 
have smashed into my chest instead. 



CHAPTER TV 
iViwr-PcW Killing 



O THERS were not as fortunate os I, In 
Chicago,, in London, in Rio de Janerio, 
in each of the theaters where a fascinated 
audience had watched the premiere per- 
formance of a Multidrama., a bullet had 
ploughed into the occupant of seat A-!. A 
single shot, fired from a single stage had 
slain nine men in nine separate cities seat- 



ed 

ttred over ball the world. 

"One of the strange feature? of this ease," 
Rand Bardeen, said later, "is that our exami- 
nation of the guns used in the play discloses 
that only blanks were fired from them/ 1 
Burly j. rock- jawed and steel-eyed* the Chief 
Inspector of UN's World Police had re- 
quested me to assemble hi his office all o£ us 
who were primarily responsible for the 
Multidram; Malvi-n and Sherry* Parker* Bart 
Murtry, Robin Adiair, f4 No molecules oi 
lead were found in the barrel of the one fired 
iti Los Angeles by' the actor who played 
Fran^, or of that which the character oi 
Captain Markin shot off in London." 

"How about the bullets?'* Sherry asked. 
None oE US looked particularly chipper but 
she seemed especially worn, probably from 
the strain of stepping into tile role of Fisa 
when Lillt Denton was taken suddenly El! 
the wry morning of the performance, "I — " 
she smiled wanly* "I I Lave a secret vice, in- 
spector, I once found a collection of ancient 
detective books Dad made when he was a boy 
and Pve read them alt. According to them, 
the police always extract the murder bullet 
from the corpse and examine it to find Out 
from what gun It tame." 

Pardeen appeared grimly amused. "Quite 
right, Mi&s Parker. We should I live done 
exactly that except for another odd circum- 
stance. The surgeons who performed the 
autopsies on the bodies of tlie nine murdered 
men found no bullet in any of them." 

The stir this announcement evoked gave 
pie a chance to- giancC again at the gray little 
man who sat inconspicuously in a corner* 
nursing a brief case. Why was Maxwell 
Hatiscotn here? Why should the UN Se- 
en ritieg Control Board be represented at the 
investigation of a crime? 

“Your people must have slipped up some- 
how, Mr. Pardeen/' Mai Parker was saying, 
"Nine of the (tugs obviously were material 
images which were dissipated the instant E 
pulled the master switch m Chicago, shutting 
down the network, tint there must have bceii 
ft real prototype that continued to exist. You 
should have found it," 

"We did," Pardecn replied, "We found 
itj, not buried in the chest of any of the dead, 
men, but in the upholstery of the seat Mr. 
Loring would hive Occupied had he not jio 
opportunely decided to go backstage.” 

My fingers rinsed on my chair's arms SO 
tightly the edges dug into flesh, "The actual 
shot was fired in New Yorki then. It wa* 
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meant far me. I was the one the murderer 
was after. 1 " 

"So it would seem. Mr. Loring. The hitler 
knew where you would be seated. He knew 
there was a moment: in the play when the 
soimd of his shot would he covered by shots 
an the stage. Apparently lie did not know bis 
missile would be reproduced so that it would 
kill nine others, and that seems to eliminate 
all of you who ate familiar with the me- 
chanics of this thing/' 

"I disagree. Inspector/' Par deck's grav 
eyes moved to Murtry, who went on, "It 
eliminates none of us/' 

AUDEEN stared at Mur try with som- 
J6. ber interest. "You suggest that the 
slayer didn’t care how' many others died as 
long as hi^ shot reached hi-i intended victim?” 

u l do not, I mean that a* far as any of ns 
■knew. no one but Mr. Lor mg would be 
reached by a shot fired at him from the New 
York stage. The Multidram receiver and 
transmitter fields were supposed, to eild 
sharply at the outer edge of the orchestra 
pits. If that had been the ease, only the 
actual bullet would Euive passed beyond the 
vertical plane of the brass rail that edged the 
pit." 

"Very good. Hart/' Robin Ad lair drawled. 
"A very sound point — and an excellent red 
herring/' 

"Red herring f 1 ' Murtry pushed up out of 
his chair, black cycg blazing, "What irt 
biases are you getting at?" 

"Whatever you want to make of it," the 
blond chap grinned, but his implication was 
clear, A clever killer well might try to avert 
suspicion from biinScIF by disputing a theory 
that seemed to exculpate him from suspicion, 
"I'm curious about one thing, though. What 
makes you so sure the shot, came from the 
stage ?" 

Tlw other's lips pulled back from his teeth 
in what he might have meant for a smile but 
was more like a snarl. "That's obvious to 
anyone but a moron, or someone wbo'd like 
to Eiave ns think it was fired from somewhere 
else. Coming from anywhere in the audi- 
torium it could not have struck the back of 
the seat." The smoldering antagonism 
founded in their rivalry for Sherry was no 
longer cover 6 but had flared into an open 
feud. 

"Tt seems to me, Mr. Robin Adtalr/' Mur-* 
try purred, " that you've more reason to draw 
herrings across the trail tlian I," 



I could read Pardeen’s mind as he glanced 
frnm one to the other. "Keep up the squab-* 
blc, hoys/' he ivas thinking, "and maylic on* 
of you will drop the chte Tin locking for," 

"I seem to recall/' Murtry continued* 
‘‘that when tile lights went On you were 
Standing there on the New York stage." 

"Right." Tlie blonde giant grinned. f, I 
figured on getting to the New York Bijou 
in time to cheek the set, but the crowd out- 



side held me up and I got inside the entrance, 
whicli is on the right of the house, just as the 
lights were dimming. I thought I could still 
make it hut was caught on the right of the 
stage by the curtain going tip, couldn't cross 
without exposing myself." 

“You were delayed,, all right," Murtry 
snapped back at him. "You reached the 
wings just as the actors were about to fire 
their blanks and you had to get off your own 
shot so fast that you didn't notice Mr, Loring 
wasn't where be was supposed to be.” 

He'd slipped the noose around Adktir'a 
neck as neatly as T could have. "No, Robin," 
Sherry moaned, "No, You couldn't!" 

"Yes, kitten. I could.” The fellow seemed 
oddly unperturbed. "Our Ran has built up a 
swell case against me. Hasn't he. Inspector?" 
lie transferred bis litsv grin to Bardeen. 
"Almost as good a ca&e as you bad when you 
were about to arrest cue. And it suffers from 
the same defect/' 

"I'm afraid It does,” the law officer agrees!. 
" Yon see, Mr. Murtry, the weapon whose 
rifling the murder bullet matches was found, 
some ten minutes after the shot was fired and 



while Mr, Ad lair still waft in the custody oE 
the New York police, on the stage of the 
Chicago theater." 

TEiat realty was a crusher, Eyes met 
widening eyes in puzzlement, breaths sighed 
in an almost eerie bush w r hich was broken 
by Adlair's chuckle. "Maybe you can figure 
that one out. Rart," 

"Maybe I can." Murtry wasn't beaten 
yet. "Tn fact, I know tlsat answer. What you 
did was to cache your gun. in Chicago, within 
the area the receiver there would scan. When 
the Mithidram was switched on. it was re- 
produced at the same £pot on all the stages. 
You picked up its material image in New 
York, loaded if with a real cartridge which In 
turn was recreated in the other nine theaters, 
and fired It 

"Doctor Parker turned off the current and 



presto ! — no gun on you, nothing to connect 
you with the gun in Giicago. Except—" It 
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was he who griniLed now, triumphantlyt 
"Except, Inspector Fardcen, that the flash- 
back o£ powder gasea from the real cartridge 
will have left their mark on the skin of his 
right hand." 

“Good hoy !" The inspector jumped up. 
“That does it. We'll apply the wax test* 
right here nnd now." He strode to the door* 
jerked it open, "Jenkins/' he called, "Ash- 
kinazy, Tvc got a little job for you." 

^MlflERE was a muttered conference at the 
.H door* a wait, then two uniformed men 
came in carrying a tray with some simple 
apparatus on it. As, still smiling but a little 
uneasily, Robin Adlair submitted to their 
ministrations the man from the UN spoke 
for the first time. 

"You know, Inspector Pardeen, there's 
something about this that stilt bothers me," 

"WWs that?" 

"Wily the Multidram field was enlarged to 
include Mr. T-oring's seat. There doesn't 
seem to have lieen any reason for that." 

Pardccn looked at Murtry but I answered 
for him, "Docs there have to be a reason, 
Mr. Hanscom? I imagine it was a slight, if 
unfortunate misad justment o£ the control ap- 
paratus in Chicago. After all, Mr, Parker 
was undoubtedly a little excited over the 
first public test of his new invention and— 
well, he isn't as young as he used to be/' 

u Meaning that Vm superannuated* Billi- 
ken?" Mai Parker demanded, bristling. 
"Why don't you pension me ofF, if that's the 
case ?” 

"Perhaps I will* Mai," T couldn't resist 
responding, "Remind me to consider it after 
your protege has been properly taken care 
of." 

"Pardon me*. Mr, Loring/' Hanscotn, in- 
tervened, "I don't want to seem persistent 
but I can't help wondering if the misad just- 
ment need necessarily have been made at the 
central controls in Chicago." 

“Now look here, Hatiscom/ 1, I flared, 
“What right have you—'" 

“Just a minute, BillEken," Mai Parker 
interrupted me, “Since that concerns me 
directly, I'd like to clear it up. The answer 
to your question* Mr. Han scorn, is that all 
ten Multi dram transceivers were electroni- 
cally interlocked so as to avoid the possibility 
of overlapping or other faulty registry, A 
change in the adjustment of any one would 
affect them all. Look. I'll draw you a 
diagram that will make It cledr, May I h&VC 



a paper and pencil. Inspector?" 

Pardeen started to fish in Ms pocket* 
turned to the slender* sharp-featured officer 
who approached hint, “Well, Asbkinazy, 
what have you got?" 

Mask-faced* the chap held out a crinkling 
film of wax. “Look for yourself, sir.'” It 
showed the roughnesses oE Adlair's skin, and 
nothing else. “That guy didn't shoot off any 
gun iti the last twenty-four hours, not with 
cither hand." 

There was a small, hawking sound in Bart 
Mur try's throat* from Sherry Parker a glad 
cry ns she flew to the blond giant. “I knew 
it, Robin. I knew you didn't do it." 

“So did J* honey," he grinned as he caught 
her and held her, "But someone did, I 
wonder it it wasn't the one who tried to 
fasten tt cm me." His broad face was abrupt- 
ly grin], “I Suggest, Inspector, that you sub- 
mit Fiart Misrtry to this same test." 

"Why Murtry ?" Maxwell Hauscom 
asked. “We have absolute proof that be was 
in Loudon at the lime of the murders," He 
seemed suddenly to have taken Over com- 
mand of the proceedings and the frightening 
ihiiyg was that Fardccn let him* "Why not 
Billingsley Loring?" 

“That's absurd [" I flared, '"Are you 
intimating that 1 tried to murder myself, Mr, 
IJ&ilScom ?” 

He turned those penetrating cold gray eyes 
on me. 

"No, Mr, Loring, I'm simply recalling 
that tike Mr. Adlair, you were on the stage of 
the New York theater Sn position to fire the 
real bullet in the imaged gun, Iti position al- 
so, as Mr, Adiiir was not* to have made the 
slight change in the transceiver's setting that 
resulted in the death of tlie nine men to whom 
you'd sent tickets to seal A-one. The same 
nine men who brought agaiilst yOti the 
charges I've been investigating of fraudulent 
operation of corporations whose stock they 
bought from you* and without whose evidence 
the charges must be dropped." 

Inspector Pardcen was coming toward mi 
and bis uniformed aides were closing in on 
me from either side but I saw only Neva's 
shocked eyes, Neva's color-d rained, camCQ 
features. 

"No," Neva's daughter whispered. “Nn, 
Uncle Rilliken, You couldn't have." 

But I had. It was the Only way I COuld 
have saved the great commercial empire I'd 
slaved for years to build. What were the 
livea of nine monegr-grubberi against that? 
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.A refugee from earth warns ihe Spaceship 
crew of the grim weapons hidden by the 
Martians — buf they scoff itnowingJy, , * * 





H CAME to the 

door of his quiet 
study atxl looked 
out, feeling — tsleketing 
the evening breeze blow- 
ing in from the red des- 
erts, seeing the slanting 
sunlight and the shadows 
on the domes and bal- 
conies and flat roofs of 
this ancient city. The 
town occupied the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano that had been hallowed out so long ago 
that all memory oE the first builders had been 
lost, even by a race that forgot nothing. The 
breeze was soft anil gentle, the city was quiet 
amidst its ancient memories. But he could 
tele kit - — smell tremble. 

Fur a momenE the thought that he had 
finally achieved mastery oE trtcket f of that 
strange sense possessed hy most Martians 
who lived here in Tha.likn.on, their holy city, 



gave him a feeling of elation, ^ He had spent 
years in patient labor, striving to master 
ticket, the awareness of the pattern of things, 
the shape sometimes of coming events. Now, 
if only for h moment, he was successful! 
Then the feeling faded and he recognised it 
as intuition and the source, of it. Another 
ship had lauded today, from Earth. Men, 
more men, were here on Mars. 

Wherever men tv ere , there was trouble,, 
there was change, there was n shifting, elus- 
ive pattern of hopes and dreams, it pattern 
so varied tha^ even "Vondrar, chief of the 
Martian librarians, could not grasp it entire- 
ly, could not follow its probabilities ill rough 
to termination point. 

lie sighed, lie had been happy here, in 



this quiet place, studying the science of a 
race that had been seeking first causes before 
men turned animals and learned to plant 
grain. First causes — the starting points of a 
universe that contained galaxies and milky 
ways and suns and planets and Martians and 
men, and the dream of both — this the Mar- 
tians had sought for twice ten thousand 
years, without a satisfactory result. 

It was hi his mind that this seeking would 
have to be postponed, for men,, more men, 
were here. ITe followed the elusive feeling 
through his mind, seeking by free association 
to determine why the thought of men was 
somehow tied up with the thought of trouble, 
It was just that way , Maybe there was a 
reason that logic could grasp, maybe there 
was only a tetfhet reason. But there was a 
reason. Looking out, he saw that two human 
beings were coming toward hi nr. 

T HEY saw him and waved. Their stride 
quickened. He could see the hesitant 
smile on their faces as, though they were eager 
to talk to him but were not quite sure of 
their welcome. They waved again and be saw 
that the second human being was a woman, 
A woman on Mart! Somehow the thought 
shocked him. Once he had wanted a woman 
to come with him to Mars, but she had pre- 
ferred another way of life, the beauty shop in 
the morning and bridge in the afternoon, a 
concert of possibly mgre bridge itl the eve- 
ning, Somehow, remembering that woman, 
he wa-e Startled to see 4 woman on Mars. 
But be Knew it would happen sooner or Later. 
It was bound to happen, There were 
women on earth who would follow their men, 
going with them where they went, to the ends 
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of i Lie earth and following along the paths 
beyond the ends of tSie earth. 

The niiin trotted tip x slender but with a 
suggestion of strength in his lithe bendy, a 
pack on his back. 

Words bubbled from Iils lipi, tumbling 
over each other in bis eagerness to get them 
said. 

'‘‘They said we would find you litre. We 
looked- — They said — ” Then the words ended 
in a single explosive Syllable, "DadE' 1 ' 

This was probably the biggest shock in 
John Forbes' life. This man was his son, 
He shook hands.. 

"I — I had forgotten," tie said. 

He saw the hurt look on hi? ion's face and 
he was sorry he bad spoken so quickly. He 
must remember he was dealing with men 
again, with a people where lies were still 
sometimes necessary, not with Martians, who 
abhorred the slightest deviation from the 
truth. 

Pic bad told the truth and hurt his son, 
somewhere deep inside, He would not have 
done this willingly' but the words had popped 
out unbidden. Now how could lie explain to 
this boy. — to this man — how it was. possible 
for bisn to forget that he even had a son? 
How could be explain the fascination of the 
mysteries here in this place, mysteries so 
great that they drove from the mind all 
ordinary thoughts, mysteries stupendous 
cnougEi to make a man forget his son? 

“I'm surrv.” He sought tEi rough his mind 
for the still forgotten name, "Hal. Some day 
you will understand.' 11 

Hal Forbes swallowed! " Forget it," he 
said. “It’s nothing, I want you to meet my 
wife." 

John Forbes found himself shaking hands 
with this brown-skinned girl who smiled fit 
him. The perturbation inside of him kept 
him from noticing whether the was pretty, as 
if preLtiness mattered. Here was a new fact 
to fit into the person equation of his life, 
These two- people would make him a grand- 
father, maybe already bad 1 

“Your mother?" Forbes asked his son. 

“She made two grand slams the week we 
blasted off,” Hal answered, 

They let the subject drop, each of them in- 
tuitively recognizing that there was nothing 
to bn done about mistakes, except ignore 
them, 

"You came In on the ship that landed to- 
day?" 

He saw bis eon's face darken, “Yes, 1 ' H^l 



answered, angrily, TWeAvf, John Forbes 
thought, in his mind, 

“What's wrong?" be asked. 

"Nothing, that I know for certain, 1 ' his 
son answered!. His face changed and a smile 
showed, “But I didn’t come here to talk 
about that, I came here to talk to you. Tell 
me, about yourself and about this city,” 
He could see eagerness in their faces, the 
same keen eagerness that he had once felt— 
and felt stilt. 

“We would need a century to begin to tell 
about this place,” be said. “But come in." 
He stood aside for them to enter the study 
where he spent hi? days. 

It was a quiet place, with comfortable 
chairs and a sturdy table with a shaded glow 
lamp over it. The small room to tire left was 
where lie slept and beyond that was. the little 
kitchen where h? prepared big nwn meals. 
The table was littered with spools of live 
Martian equivalent of microfilm. Lying be- 
side the projector was one of the Strange 
jewels that VOndrir had given him, as a 
paper weight. The girl's eyes went to it and 
she exclaimed over the beauty of It and picked 
St up, asking a question. 

C AUGHT and held within some plastic 
to clear and so transparent that it was 
almost invisible was an animat, a d^thor, the 
Martian camel of the red deserts. The jewel 
was about an inch in diameter and was fitted 
with a fiat-sided mounting so that it would 
stay put when used as a paper weight. 

“This is a marvelous piece of work!” 
Jennie Forbes gasped, “Every hair, every 
wrinkle on the skin, even the expression on 
the beast's face, is here. Do they have artists 
here who can do work like this ?” She seemed 
excited at the thought. 

“They did have, once. Maybe they still 
have them. I haven’t thought about it." 

“What do they have in the wav of man- 
power and weapons? 3 ' his sou spoke. “I was 
told to ask you that,' 1 ' he added, his voice 
fierce and hard, 

“What is this ship that brought you?" 
Forbes said. He did not need tele feet now to 
understand the source and the nature of the 
trouble he had sensed, 

“Officially, it's a scientific expedition, 
organized and financed by a man by the name 
of V'raim We blasted off with a lot of scien- 
tific ballyhoo about exploration of Mars. 
Jennie and I are worried." His troubled eyes 
sought bis wife. 
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"We art afraid we were taken in," she 
Msd. "We suspect the only reason we were 
asked to come as because of you. Tl U known 
that you have been living here since the Arst 
ship landed on Mars. We think that Vrain 
plans to use us. and you. to obLain informa- 
tion about the riches and the strength of this, 
city. And after that — " Her voice trailed off, 

'"We're not sure of it," Hal said. "We just 
suspect it/' 

^Riches?" John Forbes said. His mind 
was slow to grasp the meaning of the term, 
The riches of the mind, the riches of stored 
knowledge, he knew. Other forms, like gold 
and .silver and wealth, he had forgotten. 

Hie girl pointed to the jewel he used as a 
paper weight. "Do you have any idea what 
that would be worth to a museum on earth ?" 

"Well, no.'* 

"You could name yoitr own price. And 
we saw other things on our way here, statues, 
3 ?aid Lings, plain ordinary stone benches inlaid 
with silver and gold.” 

“But those things are works of art / 3 

"That's what the museums would think/' 

"But they are!" 

"We're not arguing with you," Hal spoke. 
"Vrain is arguing with you. ITere's some- 
thing we didn't know when wc agreed to 
come on this expedition. Vrain ia actually 
not a scientist, be is a publicist who has made 
himself a big reputation by writing a series 
of enormously popular books on science, 
books that T now think must surely have been 
ghost written. 

"Ee has written and lectured, so much 
that in the eyes of the public he is Mr. Sci- 
ence- himself. When he dreamed up the, idea 
of this expedition, be raised the money for 
the ship and the crew by public subscription. 
He plans to take back from Mars, art objects, 
gold, gems, whatever there ia of value, to 
peddle to museums and private collectors on 
Earth, tic will make himself ten to twenty 
million dollars." 

John Fnrhrg was dazed. The cupidity of 
men he had forgotten too, /'How wilt Sic got 
these art objects?" he questioned. , _ New and 
unsought thoughts were pouring in on turn 
in a roaring flood. Men and the grasping 
natures of men, had gone from his mind, 

"Trade for them, if be can," his son said 
bitterly. "He brought a cargo of trade good?, 
knives, beads, necklaces," 

“Does he think these people are Indians?" 

"Tie doesn't know and he doesn't care. If 
he can trade, all right. If be can J t trade — 



well, he wants me to And out the strength 
and the weapons of this city." 

His son's voice was hot with a rising anger. 
"And I want you to tell me there are ten 
thousand fighting men here, I want you tell 
me there are disintegrators here, death rays* 
He'll believe it because he isn't good enough 
scientist to know the truth. He would fear 
* explosive rays that could blow his ship to 
dust, if he tries anything 1" 

His son's eyes were on John Forbes, 
begging him io tell a story of weapons. The 
Martians were an old, old race weren't they? 
Any race that had lived in peace long enough 
to grow old — nr to grow at all — bad the 
strength that comes oF weapons. Qr that was 
the way Et had worked on earth. 

fOH^f FORBES shook bis head. J T have 

never seen a figbeing man or a weapon 
in this city," he said, "Nor anywhere else on 
Mars/' 

"But surely there's some kind aE weap- 
ons ?" 

"Xot as much as a knife/ 1 

In the silence that followed there came 
the far-off sound of a sliout, a human voice 
raised in a yell in the thin air. The sound 
was not repeated. Looking out the window 
of the study, Jenny spoke, 

“I fed sorry for them," she said, "They 
are a simple, peaceful people, A race of 
hunters lias found them. Sometimes, on the 
fringe where two cultures meet, there is a 
leavening, a mixing of the old and the new, 
with each people receiving new ideas, new 
ways of doing tilings., with the resutt that 
great advances have been made." 

"What?" John Forbes said, 

"She is- a cultural anthropologist," Hal 
said, proudly. "Her specialty is the study of 
culture patterns. She was asked to come, 
ostensibly, to study the mixing of Martian 
and earth cultures. We had hoped we might 
spend many years here," There was pain ill 
the voice. 

"Anthropology, yes. What little I once 
knew, I have forgotten, " He beard the pain 
in his son's voice and knew that he had to 
take some action. He could think of two 
things he might do. 

"Wait here," be said, "I will go talk to 
Voudrar anti then to Vrain," He went out of 
the study, then tura>ed anxiously back to the 
doorway. "You will wait here? 1 ' be repeated. 

“ We'll wait," they answered together. 

Across this library dty of Mars, he 3mr- 
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ried in the thin dusk of dying day, to the 
huge building that was the main storehouse 
of information. ETc expected to find Vnndrar 
in the mam ftjfjm, poring over the records of 
discoveries made so long ago that all memory 
of the discoverer was lost, Voudrar had spent 
el lifetime here in this city.. A lifetime was 
needed to learn what was already known, 

Voudrar wag not in the big bnildiilg. Tie 
was walking in the garden,, pacing to and 
fro, his hands etasped behind his hack, a bad 
sign. Voudrar was not often seen outside 
fits beloved library. Forbes approached dif- 
fidently. 

“Old friend 3 " he called softly. He did not 
wish to disturb Vondrar, not only because 
he knew the importance of meditation to the 
old Martian but because he was not sure of 
the extent of the powers held within those 
long, tapering fingers. 

Voudrar heard him, left off his pacing, 
motioned him to come near. " There is trou- 
ble," he said, his voice booming like a drum. 

"I know/’ Forbes said. “I came to warn 
you.” 

"What da you suggest? They have come 
offering us trinkets, bits o£ worthless metal, 
glass jewels." 

“I am EOrry." 

"A sid they bare disturbed our medita- 
tions," Vondrgr went on. "The fact that they 
think us to he foots, attracted by glitter, I 
can forgive, Jt docs not matter what they 
think of u$. Rut this disturbance — old 
friend!” His eyes sought Forbes, question- 
ingTy. "I find this disturbance bard to for- 
give." 

Forbes wag silent. ITc understood and 
sympathized with Vondrar’s problem. To 
all Martians who lived in this place, the quiet 
for meditation was very dear. Who could 
say when the mind speculating on first causes 
might, in a flash of illumination, see the clear 
explanation before it? Who could say when 
all the factors of the pattern that included 
milky ways and sans and planets and Mar- 
tians anti men might all fit into one compre- 
hensive equation? Tf yon meditated long 
enough, the answer was almost certain to 
come ! Or so the Martians thought, 

"Tell them to go away," Voudrar spoke. 
"Tdl tlieni not to return. Tell them this place 
is forbidden, forever, to all men, except—" 
his ct'cs came to Forhcs " — to ail except you 
and men like you." 

"They will ask me: 4 Who forbids it?”' 

"What?" Amazement showed on the wrin- 



kled face, "Who forbids It? Tell them I for- 
bid it!” 

"They will ask me on what authority you 
forbid anything?" 

" Authority f" The amazement grew, "3 
am Voudrar, chief of the Librarians ! Is not 
that enough?" 

^TORRES shook his head. ’"Patience, old 
Ml friend, with my people. They are not yet 
civilized.” 

"Authority !" 

"The only authority they will recognize la 
that of lighting men and guns/' Forbes ex- 
plained. 

For a moment, he thought the old librarian 
was going to have heart failure. Vondrar 
sank down on a marble bench that was inlaid 
with gold and silvery worth a fortune back on 
Earth, and clasped his head m his bauds and 
rocked back and forth. 

"Fighting men and guns!” he whispered. 
"I will need years to cleanse such thoughts 
out of my mind." He motioned in the direc- 
tion. where the ship lay, "Tell them to gO 
away/' 

The tone Cif big voice and the wave of his 
hand showed dismissal. Forbes knew there 
was no peiiut in further argument. To Vdi- 
drar, the subject was closed. There was 
nothing to be gained by stating that the ship 
was here, that ft was full of men, and that 
neither could be dismissed by a wave of the 
hand. There teas no point in urging the old 
Martian to face reality < 

Forbes went slowly away, thinking very 
hard. lie could see only one way to accom- 
plish what had to he done. Vrain and his 
ship must leave. .He went to the ship. Guards 
paced up and down outside it. 

"Take me to see Vrain, * ’ tie ordered. His 
manner was imperious, his bearing haughty. 

The guards were impressed. They took 
him into tEic ship, to the cabin of the owner, 
Vrain was a big man, with wlio-the-devil-are- 
you eyes. On the desk in front of him, where 
he had been examining it, lay one of the 
Martian jewels, a replica of a Martian war- 
rior frozen in clear plastic. The thing must 
have been thousands of years old. Certainly 
warriors had not existed oil Mars recently. 

Toying with the jewed, Vrain leaned back 
iti his chair and listened. 

"So you must go away/ 1 Forbes said. 
"Believe me when I say I know what I am 
talking about. These people have forgotten 
more science than Earth has yet learned, The- 
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disintegrator they have is capable of turning 
this ship, .ind fill its contents, into dust, it 
is particularly effective against steel," lie 
concluded, 

That ought to be a clincher. The ship was 
made of steel. 

Vrain listened quietly, with every evidence 
of appreciation of the warning lie was receiv- 
ing 

Thank von." be said. 

Forbes sighed with relief. 1 1 had been easy, 
"Then you will leave?" 

Vrain smiled. “In the face of a warning 
like that, what etse could t do? We will be 
gone, in a week." 

“In a week?” Forbes questioned. " l be- 
lieve it might he wi.se r to go at once,*' 

The smile grew larger on Vrain's face. 
"Or sooner. It depends on how long it takes 
us to finish loading." 

"What?" Forbes stammered. 

Vrain rose from his chair. "Get out of here, 
you old fool, before 1 wring your neck,'* 
Purple colored his Face as he thought of the 
offense that had been given him, "Do you 
think 1 would believe such a pack of non- 
sense? We're leaving,, all right, just as soon 
as we can cram this ship full,." 

*' B ul — the dls i integrator ! ” 

“I heard what j r nu told your 50111" Vrain 
shouted. "There is no disintegrator. There 
is not even a knife! You said so yourself," 

/T — " Forbes choked. Had Hal returned 
here and repeated his conversation? The 
thought of such treachery was an agony in 
his mind. 

"I heard, every word you said.,” Vrain 
spoke. "I didn't trust your son, He looked 
like a crook to me. So, when I sent him to 
ta!k to you, I liad a portable radio transmitter 
hidden in the pack he carried. Every word 
either of you said, I heard \ Mow get Out of 
here V* 

Dazed!* almost blind, Forbes stumbled out 
of the ship. Unknowingly he had betrayed 
Vandr&r and Vondrar’s city to the looting of 
barbarians E Ashe stumbled across the dark- 
ened city* he was aware of shouts and of 
lights around him in the darkness, and he 
knew that the looting had already begun. 
He hurried to his study. Jennie was waiting 
for him. 

"Where is Hal?” 

"ire went back to the ship. There was a 
radio in his pack. He found it, and went back 
to demand an explain atinu from Vrain. 

Dad—" 



SOU HD was in the air, a shrill sharp 
j£m note that was almost beyond hearing. 
Something came into the study. He did not 
see it come, did not know what it was. But 
he heard it. It came with a high, thin note 
that was like a warning bell. 

Jennie screamed. 

He saw her lifted bodily, from the floor. 
She struggled and he tried to go to her, to 
help her. She screa tiled again and the scream 
was instantly cut off. She was gone from his 
sight. 

Jamie r 

She did not answer. He looked for her 
around the room* trying to sec her. He 
heard thfc high thin note come again into the 
room. 

Something caught him. He tried to Strug- 
gle. A million tiny bands seemed to be hold- 
iT3g him. He moved against the constant 
pressure of some unseen force. He felt him- 
self lifted into the air„ There was a flash of 
pain, then blackness. In that blackness was 
the sensation of movement at tremendous 
speed. 

The blackness vanished. He had the feel- 
ing that he was being lowered swiftly but 
gently to the floor. He gasped for breath, 
feeling his heart pounding heavily. 

He was m the main room of the library, 
Jennie was there too, looking breathless and 
frightened. How they had got there, he did 
not know, could not guess. Yondrar and all 
the other librarians, half a hundred of them* 
were there., They were busy at something 
he could not understand. 

A sect Eoti of the floor had been shoved 
aside. From the hidden Ijaspntnt thus re- 
vealed had been lifted a machine of some 
kind upon hydraulic supports, Martians were 
swarming over the machine, adjusting St, 
getting it ready for action. Vondrar, stand- 
ing to one side, was directing their activities, 

Forbes ran to Vondrar. " What — how — " 
He wanted to ask how he and Jennie had 
been brought here but he was too confused 
to ask the right questions. 

Vondrar took time to smile at him. 
"You're fill right, old friend? A little shock, 
nothing more. We brought you by controlled 
teleportation* because we wanted you to- see 
what ia going to happen. We brought the 
girl too, because she was in your quarters," 

“ Control Led teleportation?" 

Vondrar had little time to explain. "Yes. 
We used this machine on you." He nodded 
toward the piece of equipment that had been 
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stored under the sliding section of the floor. 
"We want you to see how ivc deal with thus* 
Y.'bo disturb ci li r meditations.' 1 ' 

"All!" 

"Watch now,” Vondrar said, impatiently. 
"You and your kind will not be harmed. You 
■will always be welcome here. Watch 11GW, 
you and the eiri, the making of the jewels," 

He was holding a jewel in his bands. He 
caressed it. Centered in the clear, tough 
plastic wfig a beast that Forbes did not re- 
cognise. It had many arms, and legs and its 
mouth was open* screaming. 

"We called this follow" the screamer/’ 
Vondrar said. “All night long he screamed 
in the desert, disturbing our meditations. I 
was young then, and impatient, Wc Stopped 
his screaming. The machine has not been 
used since then. There was no need, until 
now. Yes, when ready V 1 The last was 
spoken in booming Martian in response to a 
quick* questioning, over-the-shoutder look 
from one of the librarians working on the 
machine. 

The librarian reached forward* closed a 
switch. His fingers darted over the switch- 
board, closing other switches* hovering over 
others to be closed in turn. 

The vast darkened room was filled with 
little bell- like sounds, like atoms straining 
and rearranging themselves in response to 
the commands of a master powerful enough 
to command them. Above the: machine, be- 
tween five poles as thick as a man's leg 
and anchored through heavy insulators di- 
rectly to hydraulic supports below them, 
a glow appeared, a white light so bright 
it hurt the eyes. 

The light collected itself together into a 
sphere the size of an orange* and began 
to grow. The smell of ozone was in the air, 
the thin crackle of static electricity, Forbes 
was aware of a feeling of growing heat. He 
was aware of something else, too, a ttlc&ct 
feeling, a sensation of strain almost beyond 
the bearing of it. The sphere grew to liaskct- 
ball sice, the feeling of strain anti the heat 
increased, Vondrar waved Ills hand. The 
librarian closed another switch. 

T HF light dulled in the splie re* began to 
draw itself inside the surface. Then the 
center of the sphere was clear and free of 
everything except a thin tracery of smoke. 
Again Vondrar waved his hand, A final 
twitch was shoved home. 

The machine grunted* a heavy solid sound 



like the thud of a battering ram, the whole 
building shook to its foundations. Then the 
machine began to growl, like a dog with a 
grip on the throat of a. hear and struggling 
to pull the heavier* mightier beast to him. 
Heat poured in waves through the room, 
blinding and suffocating. Minutes passed 
while the growling grew, then came the 
second thud. 

Jennie screamed. 

Inside the sphere, held in the grip of 
mighty forces* was— a tiny space ship, a 
modal such ns an engineer might take in 
mock-up. 

Vondrar's smile was ^ritn. 

From the rear of the tiny" model appeared 
tiny Streamers of vapor, puffs of fix plod ing 
gas, as though the jets had been put into 
operation. 

Vondrar'j dry voice cut through the grim 
silence. “To move that ship trow, will take 
more power than there is in that engine/ 1 
Forbes held his breath. Suddenly he com- 
prehended what had happened. “That is 
V rain's ship!" 

Vondrar nodded. 

Ak if in confirmation, a port was Opened 
in the mode! and Vrain’s face stared out, a 
startled doll face staring out of a doll ship, 
“Reduce and freeze the sphere/’ Vondrar 
ordered, in booming Martian, 

“Wait l" Forbes heard himself scream. 

A second port had opened. From the port 
looked out — the face of bis son, "Wait! 
Vondrar 1 

Jennie screamed again, a sound that rose 
above the growl beginning to sound again in 
the machine, 

"My son!" Forbes said, 

Vondrar made a quick motion with hia 
hand. “What V* he said, 

"My son/’ Forbes repeated, 

"Your son on that ship?" There was 
horror on the Martian’s face* horror in his 
voice. “He’ll be dead, collapsed, frozen, 
within the confines of that force fields-” 
"Slop it. Release him. He did not know. 
And he warned me and he tried to warn 
you through me. He tried to help. Stop it*” 
"If I release the field, if I build Up the 
ship to norma! size, they will fly away/' 
Vondrar answered grimly. “This machine 
had a very limited range. If I let them 
escape, they will come back;, or others like 
them, with guns. Tell me* am I not right?*' 
Tn that moment, Forbes wished he could 
lie, be wished he could say that never again 
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would a man visit this city with the intention 
of looting it. But he knew his race, he knew 
them ns thieves with noses for loot, and he 
knew they would come again, op-citly or by 
subterfuge, with fine stories on their Hps 
and murder in their hearts. 

He knew they would do it. They had done 
it, with few except Lons* through their whole 
history. They would continue to do j.t until 
they learned better, not just a few, hut alt 
of them. So lie would have liked to lie. But 
he knew Vondrar would detect an^r lie he 
tried to tetl. Truth was a fetish with these 
people. They worshipped it above aU other 
gods. For a liar they had no toleration. 
So he nodded, whispered from dry lips, 

“You are right.” 

"I will hang this jewel as a warning at the 
gates of tills city/’ Vondrar thundered. 
“Then they wilt not conne hack, nor will 
others come, without permission, to disturb 
our meditation, because they will have my 
warning before their eyes. - " 1 

“But my son t “ 

“X am sorry about your son. You should 
have taught him not to consort with thieves.” 
Has hand moved. In response to it, switches 
were closed on the machine. Waves of blast- 
ing heat began to foul the air. 

“Wait 1” 

F orbes screamed and threw himself 
upon Vondrar, heat at tEie Martian with 
helpless fists. He was seized and lifted away. 
“Then let mfc Ik: witEl him/' he said. 

£l And let me be with him too," Jennie 
spoke. 

Vondrar looked amazed. “But that meant 
death/' 

“TEte life in the jewel is no less dead than 
the life I lead here r ' J Forbes heard himself 
say. And he knew, suddenly, that Uhkst, 
the shape of things to come, the awareness of 
realities around him, was on him. It was 
like a trance. In that trance lie saw the 
truth. And be spoke it: 

“You are dead, as dead as the creatures 
that you lock in these jewels for disturbing 
your meditations. You think you seek first 
causes here. For ten thousand years you 
and others like you have been seeking first 
causes here. Have you reached any con- 
clusion, have. you grasped any first cause?” 
The Martians stared at him, aware that 
he was speaking out of tdekei, and awed by 
that fact, “An silver me,” he shouted. 

Vondrar was in confusion. “No,” ho ad- 
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matted. “Not dine enough. X mtm, 

■ haven't vet.” 

“And you never will, because you and the 
life you Trad here, arc dead, frozen off from 
the main stream of life. You thought trouble 
was coming because men were coming. And 
I, as big a fool as you, thought the same 
thing, Tt was not trouble, it was change, A 
race with life in it was meeting a dead race. 
That meant change for you. You thought 
change was trouble, you did not realize it 
was your great opportunity'.” 

His voice went on. This library city, be 
now saw what it was, the storehouse of 
all Martian knowledge, but a dead end, as 
much a dead end as the screamer eaugtit in 
the frozen force field and screaming there 
in silence forever, as much a dead end as 
the ancient Martian warrior. As ho spoke 
lie could see distress forming oti Vondrar s 
face, and something of respect acid convic- 
tion. Vondrar respected fclekct, he respected 
truth, and Ete recognized both, 

“It is only in the meeting of two cultures, 
it is only in the fringe state where two vary’ 
3ng forces meet, that progress is ever made,” 
Forbes went on, and Jennie, at least, seemed 
to know instantly what he meant. 

“ You've got to let them meet.” she spoke. 
“If it means trouble and disturbance, it also 
means progress/' 

Vondrar was lost in thought. The sphere 
in the machine held the same sisse and the 
same faces looked out from the port*, startled 
faces looking at a world that had changed 
tremendously and incomprehensibly. The 
people in the toy ship were trying to under- 
stand what had happened. And Vondrar 
in his own way was trying to understand it, 
to fit the parts together into a comprehensive 
whole. 

"Yot/ve got to let the races meet/' Forbes 
repeated, “It is only in the meeting of new 
minds that new thoughts arc burn, new 
avenues opened to old goals/' 

There was amaze in ent and something more 
than amazement on the face Of the Martian. 

“0Ld wisdom from a young race.” he 
said. He seemed to have made up his mind. 
A smite was forming on his face. “I was 
about to repeat an old mistake here, the 
aame mistake I made with trie screamer,” 
He looked at the jewel he held in his hand, 
"How often nt night, after he was gone, did 
I lie awake, listening for the sound of his 
scream in the desert night? And not hear- 
ing It/* 
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He seemed tel lie in a trance LOO. Still look- 
ing at the jewel, he spoke: 

"How often did I wish I could hear yoit 
scream just Once again L' J 

He looked tip. He waved his hand. Hi's 
eyes rtiine to Forbes, smiling. 

And Forbes knew he had won a victory 
in the only possible way it could have been 
won, not by a display of power— what was 
power against the machine they raised from 
below the floor — but by reaching the sense 
of justice of the Martian, and more than, 
that, by showing Vondrar how the Martians 
might go forward to old, lang-sOught goals. 

On the machine, switches were closed, 
other switches opened. There was a thud, 
as of a battering ram striking one last blow 
and breaking down again a door again it it. 
Little silver hells rang. And the room was 
suddenly cold, terribly icy, as the machine 
seemed to suck up the last vestige of heat 
in effecting some tremendous transformation 
of energy, 

The cold grew. Breath showed white and 
rime frost gathered on the waits and Floors 
as heat was converted. Then the switches 
were yanked open by shivering Martians. 

The sphere was empty, vacant. The model 
ship w r as gone. 

M INUTES later, In a vast wave cold, 
the machine was stopped. Jolin 
Forbes staggered outside. 

Off in the sky rockets were already bark- 
ing as the frightened! Vrain hustled his ship 
into the sky as soon as he was certain it 
could be done, as soon as lie knew the ter- 
rific force that had seized him had been re- 
leased. Forbes knew it would be many a day 
before Vrain would venture near this pl&c* 
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again. He listened to the rockets roar in the 
sky. Jennie came nut and stood beside him. 
And Vondrar came. They listened to the 
SOund. 

“It was well spoken, what you said/* 
Vondrar spoke. 

“ Perhaps you have lost the quiet of your 
cityj but you have gained something," Forbes 
answered, "I am glad I was able to show 
you the truth," 

"The truth? Well." Vondrar seemed to 
think of other, far-away tilings. "' You mean 
about tic w ideas being born of the meeting 
of new races? Well, that is something to 
think, about, something to consider.- But—" 

"It was for that reason you released the 
ship, wag it not?" Forbes gasped. lie COtild 
not imagine any other reason that would 
move Vondrar, What reason could move 
this ancient, learned Martian, this librarian 
who had forgotten more than most men ever 
managed to Itsrn? 

“Well." Vondrar seemed uncomfortable. 
"That was part of the reason.” 

"And the other part?" Forlics persisted- 
Ile was aware that Jennie was trying to 
stop him from asking these questions, as if 
eIlc understood what Vondrar meant. But 
he did not understand. 

"EEi?” Vondrar said. "Old friend, should 
I take from you — " He hesitated, listening. 

Forbes heard the feet running through 
the darkness, heard the voice shouting, "Dad E 
Where are you?" 

“Should I take from you what is more 
important than all philosophy, a grandson?" 
Vondrar finished, grinning. His chuckle 
was soft in the darkness, but full of meaning 
and of understanding of forces Strong enough 
to move planets and suns and milky ways 
and universes. 
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Nobody believes Ted Muircty when 
he claims he has been to Alpha 
CenlauiL fbe outpost of spaced 



-gjPf°5E p H FARNSWORTH spoke 
’ lv ’ t * 1 lofty disdain, 

" You are nothing but a public!!}- 
sccker I" lie said, 

"That is untrue," replied Ted Murray. 
"Someone — " 

"I know," interrupted Farnsworth scorn- 
fully, "Someone lias to go. I've heard that 
for years. So what good will it do?” 

"Some new principle might Hie revealed, *' 

"Bah ! A hundred million dollars, a year 
for twelve years poured into ^ this Insane 
project Before that those of yottr sort 
squandered money to reach Venus and Mars 
and the Moon, knowing full and well that 
nothing could he found there fcliat was worth 
a penny. No,” snapped Farnsworth as the 
younger man opened his month for rebuttal. 
"Shut up! I’m doing the talking. I'll con- 
tinue until I'm finished and then you -can 
leave. Alone] So having found nothing of 
value on any of the available planets, now 
you must try for Alpha Centsuiri, An idiotic 
program, I claim." 

■"The money was not entirely wasted,” 
replied Murray stoutly. 

They did uot uncover anything that 
mightn't be discovered right here on Earth 
with u little effort," snapped Farnsworth. 
"So- far as I can sec, a-li you 3 ! I get out of 
this Is your name in all the papers and the 
newsreel 5. And when and if you return, 
you'lt be able to loaf the rest of your life 
away by writing fool books and making 
stupid speeches. 

* No, Murray, I have a great amount of 

tin 
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icspert far linne&t Kieilte. But if you want 
to be a scientist, why didn't you study some- 
thing useful? Frankly, my opinion ii that 
you will be taking advantage oE all of tho-st 
billions of dollars to perform an act of 
questionable value and, by it, win fame as 
an adventurer.” 

" But there may he a wealth of information 
to be gained.” 

"All right,, you hope to find livable planets 
there? So what? How many people will bo 
able to afford such a jaunt to colonise? 
Very few and those tiial can have better 
sense. Years of time spent in space and 
a billion dollars' worth of sheer — -fiffWOrks!*' 

M URRAY ahruggecl. "Years of travel, 
yes,” he agreed. "But with the 
quEck-freczer, I'll view it as a matter of 
winking my eyes. There 53 no danger, you 
know.” 

"Excepting the chance that you'll miss 
Alpha, that you'll undershoot or overshoot 
it, 

Murray shook his head, if Wc T ve finders 
and proximity-operated devices.'” 

"And If they go rotten— which well they 
may after the years in space?” 

"Well, they may, yet tire re is all the reason 
and experience in the world to believe that 
they will not." 

The door opened at this polllt and Diane 
Farnsworth entered. Her expression was 
one of hope. She looked at her father 
quizzically. 

He. shook his head, "No/' he said with 
finality. "This crazy project is out." He 
looked at Ted Murray, "Perhaps if you 
insist take this jaunt alone, you'lt think twice, 
and put some effort into some thing worthy." 

Dsane looked from her father to Ted., 
"Ted,” she said simply, "I'll not ask you to 
■stay 1 — or to go, I do want you, you know, 
but HI not .ttaiid in the way of your life's 
work/' 

"You'll be ten years older by the time 
T get there,” said Murray. "And twenty 
years older by the time I return. It means 
good-by, you know.” 

"I know, Ted. But I'll be waiting/* 
Farnsworth roared in jiarcastic laughter, 
"Yeah,” he sneered at them both, "Wait 
for a fly-bv-night for twenty years? Don't 
be stupid, lUiane, Nttw, Murray, get out of 
here and head for Alpha Centauri, Then, 
at feast, you'll be out Of my sight!" He 
tn rated to "Diane, "And yon stay here!” 



"No/* she said, 

"Want to elope, htlfl?” grunted FarnS' 
worth. He picked up the telephone, put 
through a call to Washington. "Harris?” 
he said when, the connection was matte - 
“ Harris, my daughter thinks she wants to 
elope with Ted Murray in that cockeyed 
star-ship project. If she'a permitted within 
a thousand feet of the thing I'll have every- 
body's head 011 a platter,” 

"HI have a guard there,” said Harris. He 
laughed genially. "Stowing away on that 
crate would be very Slightly Icis difficult 
than carving your initials on the bottom 
gold-brick at Fort Knox nud taking away 
the shavings/* 

Farnsworth bung up with a grim smile. 
"Now / 3 he said to the couple, "do it if 
you can] 3 ' 

A few hours later the ship was ready 
to take off. Diane Farnsworth. was standing 
heside a member of the F.B. 3 . when the 
huge, live-step rocket blared lire and raised 
itself on a pillar of flame. She waved once 
knowing that Ted could not see Nr, and 
then bur^st into bitter tears as the ship 
lifted into the afternoon sky. 

Miles above, there was a burst of flame a* 
the first step wka fired loose. The winking 
light in the sky grew fainter and then was 
gone. Only those equipped with telescopes 
saw the second step fire loose. 

The crowd was gone before the first two 
steps came floating down on parachutes. 

Twenty-four hours later, Ted Murray 
checked his course for the last time and 
coupled in the automatic correcting ma- 
chines, He checked the finder 'scope as a 
last precaution to be certain that bis ship 
would drive an Alpha Centauri* Then satis- 
fied, Ted Murray smoked a last cigarette 
before he stepped to the quick -freeze cahinct. 

A few momenta later, Ted Murray was, 
to all intents and purposes, de.id. In bis 
body, all molecular motion hail slowed to a 
near-stop — not quite Absolute 2 !ero, 

From here on, the trip to the stars was 
in the lap of the- gods, placed there by excel" 
lent and delicate engineering, Unaided but 
not un guided, the star ship would cross the 
void at man's highest velocity but at a sucre 
crawl as cd.mtiic distances go. Such il trip 
would have been impossible without some 
sort of suspended animation, for the food 
alone for such a prolonged trip would have 
prevented it. Now, it was but a matter of 
time. , , + 
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TED MURRAY, the trip seined 

JO. not more than &. wink. Tile ft had. been 
a very brief wave of painful chill caused 
by the fact that bis nervous system had a few 
milliseconds in. winch to carry the paiu- 
stimuli before the nervous system itself was 
shut off. 

Then nothing — until now. The painful 
chill was not repealed, but the cabinet was 
cold inside., Ted stepped out quickly, and 
found flmt. the cabin-heating elements bad 
started properly as the ship came close to 
Alpha Centauri. 

And Alpha Centauri wag there, a glorious 
double- sun at a distance about equivalent 
to the distance from Sol to Jupiter. 

Planets? No point in just looking. To 
scour the heavens with the telescope i,n the 
hope of finding a recognisable disc would 
be a job for ages. There were better ways, 
so long as he was t raveling so fast. Murray 
set the course with a few correcting blasts 
so that his ship would swing in a pambolie 
arc around the double sun by gravity, and 
then took tEie hemisphere cameras from their 
Locker. 

The him was bound to lie weak and Fogged 
no matter how well it had been preserved, 
hut it, too, had been well tested. Pie inserted 
the film and set the hemisphere cameras to 
cover the entire heavens. Then while they 
were running, Ted Murray ate, smoked, and 
took stock of the ship that had been funning 
free af I through the years of travel, 

Everything was in fine shape. The utter 
chill had done wonders to prevent deteriora- 
tion* though the designers had put nothing 
into the £tar ship that the rears would harm.' 
Willi everything quite acceptable, Ted Mur- 
ray leaned back in a chair near the window 
and watched the sky. 

Some of the constellations seemed a bit 
distorted, others were as memory told him, 
they should be. He looked for and located 
Sol. 

Sot, 

His home (ay untold miles away and al- 
most ten years -of travel. Light itself would 
take tour years to get there— -and the light 
he was seeing now had left Sol four years 
ago, Sol might have become a nova in the 
past tour years and he cOuld tlOt know it. 

His home. It seemed only yesterday that 
lie had kit Diane, Diane was thirty years 
old, now, A lot could happen in ten years. 
He srnilcd wistfully. Though it seemed, but 
a matter of hours since he had seen her, it 
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was ten. years since she had seen him. 
Memory, he knew, was best when it was 
new. Time is the great healer, 

rCo doubt Diane had married and might 
even be trailing a couple of kids hy now* 
and if her memory bad been rcaiwuiahly short, 
the older oE them might even be graduating 
from high school by the time he returned. 
Reverie caught up with him, and he day- 
dreamed a bit oE sheer idealistic romance 
between himself and the beautiful daughter 
of his former love. He, himself would he 
fifty by the time- he returned, but lie would 
look no older and would act no older and 
would truly Ije no older than thirty — and 
why not ? 

At any rate, here he was before Alpha 
Centauri and with an entirely new solat' 
system to bring back to- hurl at Joseph 
Farnsworth with a sneer. If* of course, 
Joseph Farnsworth still lived. A hitter joke 
to return with something wonderful to re- 
port only to find that Joseph Farnsworth no 
longer existed to cat his words. 

bio passed the hours while the hemisphere 
cameras were locating planets tli&t he himself 
could not tell from stars- without a long- 
planned search. So passed the hours alter- 
nating between wonder, pleasure at peeing 
the double sun, and the sweet reminiscing 
of Diane. Murray alternated him self i>c- 
tivcen regret at leaving her and exultation 
at being the first man ever lo sec another 
star at close hand. 

S O PASSED the hour a into days as the 

cosmic-crawl of man's fastest machine 
entered the gravity field of Alpha Centaurs 
and circled in a vast parabola. Then came 
the day when Ted removed the film from, the 
cameras and developed it. 

Delicately and carefully he worked on the 
film In total darkness. He held back his 
impatience, telling himsdf that ten years hud 
passed and that a few more momenta would 
be beneficial regardless of how he felt. lie 
developed the films fully and fixed them 
completely, and taking no chances* he washed 
them thoroughly in complete darkness-. 
Then he put on the lights and looked. 
There was no streak on any film. Stars at 
a distance wo-uld remain as points while 
planets at planetary distances would pro- 
duce streaks as the ship crossed a long 
base line. But there were no streaks on 
the film, only bright pinpointed Stars. 

A week he worked and twice he circled 
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ATpba Ccntauri hoping to locale a planet. 
Pictures be look of the double star — pic- 
lures and spectrographs and a horde of Other 
data. But of planets Alpha Centaur L was 
sterile, and with Hi tic to show for his trip 
in the way of planets, Ted Murray beaded 
for Sol, Nothing he bad was nF any value 
save the pictures of the double .star, Spectro- 
graphs atitl other ssliots could better be made 
from the Lunar Observatory, All that Ted 
Murray could do, that couldn't be done from 
Lima, was to determine the planets of Alpha, 
Those they eon Ed not set:— and he laughed 
bitterly — for there were none. 

That they could not have seen them had 
Alpha Centauri been teeming with planets 
made little difference to Ted. ITc had made 
a futile swing around Alpha Ccntauri and 
now he- was heading for home. 

Of course, he was the first man to see 
another star From dose by, but he wanted 
to bring something home for Joseph Farns- 
worth to goggle at. In the Cy4s Of the world 
lie might have been a hero, but the ore he 
wanted to lord over was Farnsworth,, and 
nothing he had done was of sufficient value 
to impress him. 

Bitterly, he entered the quick-freeze box 
and snapped the switch* wincing against the 
expected chill-pain. 

Again, it stoned like a mere wink of the 
eyes. Sol blazed before him and a minwtf 
double planet that Ted knew to he Earth and 
Luna by appearance and distance from the 
sun. 

It took hut a moment [o set hi* course, 
and then came the days waiting during 
wliieh ho alternately tried to guess how 
earth had changed in twenty yoata. 

Bttterly he resented the fact that he had nor 
returned with a tale of habitable planets, pos- 
sibly habited by a strange and alien race. 

He kept wondering about Diane. That 
was going to he a shock, he though!. What 
would she be Tike ? 

Then another item demanded his attention, 
lie set tip his space radar but found none 
ot the rotating rockets they were going to 
send forth to carry fuel for his landing. Not 
that he needed it since he 3iad made no 
planet-landing in that other system, but Slav- 
ing a reserve would have made him feci 
more com fort able. So instead of making a 
direct landing with the added fuel, Ted Mur- 
day .started to spiral the earth in long, lazy 
elHpstS. 



M E WAS delected us lie first grazed 
the atmosphere and he was followed 
until successive touches with deeper and 
deeper layers of air had slowed him to a 
comfortable landing velocity. Then lie braz- 
enly balanced his rocket down on its tail 
and landed 0:1 the salt flats. 

The ground w.zs warm below* hot close by 
as he opened the spaceloclf door that had 
been closed against the void of interstellar 
Space for twenty years. 

Yet hot as the temperature was, it did not 
prevent a number of prisons from running 
at top speed across the flats fo greet him, 
lie dropped to the ground and faced the 
foremost wcl comer — a girl. 

" Diane I You're — It must be you?” 
"Ted, vnu came back?" she asked. Her 
face showed she was puzzled, 

"Of course!” 

"You didn't go?" 

"What is this?'* he demanded. "Of course 
I went. I was there — and there aren't any 
planets, But yOu must be — " 

"I’m a bit disappointed/’ she told him, 
"Rut none the less glad to see you Slack. 
Don't go again, Ted. Tell ^ me, what hap- 
pened? Did something fail?*' 

"No.” 

"Yes," said Joseph Farnsworth, puffing 
as he came up. "Murray failed. Now, young 
mats., you realize the folly,” 

"I did not fail/' yelled Murray angrily,. 
"You can't tell me that you’ve crossed 
four light years in a matter of months?" 
“Months?" yelled Murray. "Months? 1 * 
"Thirteen months to the day > almast," 
replied Di.mc. 

"Thirteen months? But this is impos- 
sible!” 

“You bet it is," snorted Farnsworth. 
"What are you trying to do, pull a fast one? 
I tokE you you were a phony* Murray, and 
this proves it," 

"Bm there's sonic explanation,” said Mur- 
ray. " Got to be, I was tliere and I took 
pictures/' 

"Well, one year and one month have 
passed. You try and prove otherwise,*' 

Ted Murray rc-cntcred the ship and 
came out with exposed photographic Aim. 

"There*” he said, "is Alpha Centaur! 
from less than two hundred million miles, 
taken from one edge of the: binary so as to 
get both suns on the plate/' 

"Phonics, like yourself/* grunted Farns- 
worth. 
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"I am not!" 

“Then prove it [" snipped Farnsworth. 
I-Te took Diane by the arm and led her away* 
Ted tried to follow but was stopped by ail 
encircling ring of reporters. 

“Why did yon come back?” they asked, 

"I've been there," he replied Stoutly, 

“In thirteen months?” they asked him 
scornfully, 

And that began it. There was nn way to 
prove by the ship that he had been gone long 
enough to cover four light years of space. 
The control-batteries of radio-isotopic ma- 
terials capable of lasting fifty years were 
not discharged more than thirteen months 
worth . 

Tb* perpetual” clock,, powered by a 
Eiit of radioactive materia! was taken apart 
and measured. The material had not even 
begun to approach its half-life. 

Through it alE, Murray maintained that he 
li ad been there. And through it ah came the 
constant drumming oE accredited scientists 
that nothing could exceed the speed of light. 

M URRAY was forced to accept the 
evidence; lie had been gone only thir- 
teen months. The automatic camera in the 
ship that had been set to take pictures every 
couple of months — to create a. sequence 
showing a, rapid approach to Alpha Cental! n 
■ — had exposed but seven films, three of them 
on the way, showing a recognizable picture 
of a double aun only on the third. The fourth 
was of unrecognizable sky. The fifth and 
sixth were recognizable us being taken either 
from Alpha — or from Earth itself*— -or from 
the direction one would take in returning 
from Alpha Centauri, The seventh showed 
Sol, 

Fakes , ,r was the opinion. 

“Then how did I manage it?” demanded 
Murray. "That camera waa scaled I” 

"You teh us,” sneered the press and the 
radio and the scientists. It was impossible, 
they said, everybody said, to get to Alpha 
Centauri and return in a matter of thirteen 
months. 

And Ted's letters of pica for a month came 
back unopened, wrapped m a folder. Across 
the face was written: 

Yo£ wen* tun to prove tf»e vahie of th.ii ifiLcjtk 
journey. Bring one fact home and you will be 
welcome. One fact, chat [5, foesida Ulc known and 
accented fset that you are a liar, a du;at, and a 
iiniitionsliil L 

Famiworth. 
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The world sought a legal recourse, bill 
none was handy. So the wvarld at large 
scoffed at Ted Murray and cast him front 
society. And the world set up the star ship 
to make the try again — tbig time, they .said., 
with someone honest E 

T HE evening before line second flight to 
Alpha Centauri, was to be made, Ted 
Murray sat alone oti a small boulder at the 
edge of the salt flats and watched the lights 
play on the star Ship in the distance, He 
was completely beaten and baffled. Disbe- 
lieved and disowned and alonCj he was doubt- 
ful of Elis own evidence. 

It was possible, be had been given to 
understand by the psychiatrist that tallied 
to him by the hour, that a man will prepare 
false evidence to support an erroneous theory 
and not remember having falsified the evi- 
dence, He had been most thoroughly ex- 
amined and the psychiatrist had stated that 
he was neither paranoid :ior psychopathic 
liar- — now. The psychiatrist shrugged, when 
asked about the past, and said that lie had 
no way of knowing. 

Hour after hour tie sat, and the ring of 
cigarette butts increased. Hour after hour 
lie sat pondering as he bad pondered before, 
day aitcr day. 

All that kept liim going wgj the most 
certain knowledge that the next try at Alpha 
Centauri would produce the same result and 
he then would be vindicated- After another 
year of bearing the disgrace he did not earn, 
he would be vindicated but the great bulk 
of credit would go to the man who made 
the proving try, for lie would have the public 
acclaim when lie returned. Ted Murray 
would ha forgotten save for a formal apology. 

He hurled the cigarette away angrily and 
then relaxed again because there was noth- 
ing he could nn. He knew of no place he 
could vent righteous auger without having 
it rebound tenfold. All lie could do was bear 
up under it until the truth were known, and 
hope that Diane would not accept one of the 
many men that her father must be- forcing 
Upon her. Again he shrugged. He had 
chosen the “away" course once before. 
Doubtless she might question the depth of his 
affection, even though it aeemed as though 
he had braved a ridiculous and dangerous 
ordeal to return to her. 

N T LY time would tell. He had no way 
oE knowing what Diane Farnsworth 
thought. 
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He lighted another cigarette slowly and 
threw it down after one tasteless puff- If he 
only could have had one real witness— Of 
Joseph Farnsworth’s consent for Diane to 
have gone with him f He had been entitled 
to the chance of proving his own story all 
by hi msetf 1 

He had been to Alpha Centaurs, He knew 
it I But how and why all this; had occurred 
was the stickler. If he could explain one 
simple physical phenomenon that would per- 
mit matter to exceed the speed of 1 Split then 
his story would be accepted. 

He heat'd the crunch of a loot on the 
salt flats near him and he arose, preparing 
to move on. No use being told. He'd move 
first and stive trouble. 

'"No, Ted! Wait! 11 

"Diane?” 

“Yes. Ted, tell me one tiling. Truthfully. 
Were you really at Alpha?" 

"So help me God 1 was!” 

"I believe you, Ted, Then something 
must be wrong with the astro-mathematics.” 

He nodded dully, "But what?" he asked 
in a flat, hopeless feme, 

“Ted, I'm none too bright alxxit such 
subjects, Just what is the argument against 
exceeding the speed of light?” 

Ted .smiled grimly, took a deep breath 
end said : "As the velocity of matter in- 

creases, so its mass increases. It is a com- 
plex formula, for the mass-increase is in- 
considerable up to a high fraction of the 
speed of light, Rut as the speed of light is 
reached, the mass of the matter increases to 
infinity. Matter traveling at the speed of 
light has infinite mass — an obvious impos- 
sibility." 

"Why fines the mass, increase ?” asked 
Diane. 

"Matter and energy ate interchangeable 
according to the well-proved Einstc-m Equa- 
tion.” 

" Proved?” she asked. 

"In any of the accelerating devices for 
atomic particles, it has been shown that a* 
their velocity increases, their mass increases 
according to the formula. That’s kilCKSVil.” 

"But exactly why?” 

He smiled, again, "Fve just fold you. The 
velocity of matter is a measure of the energy 
installed in it. In order to increase the veloci- 
ty of a particle or a spacecraft, the amount 
of energy must he introduced equivalent to 
the increase of mass according to the mass- 
equation, Therefore to increase the velocity 



of a spacecraft to the speed of light, an in- 
finite amount of energy must he introduced 
SO as to raise its mass to infinity. Impos- 
sible.” 

"But is it?' 1 she persisted, 

"’Must not be,” lie said slowly, "Rut 
time will tell. They’re sending that ship 
off again tomorrow. In another year we'll 
ah kndw,” 

"Unless/' she said very slowly, "the ship 
is wrecked. Then you’ll truly be scoffed 
to death* Ted."’ 

He nodded. "In thirteen months if the 
ship is wrecked, we'll all go through this 
again/’ 

“You have faith in yourself," site said. 
"If 3"oti were going again, would yens use 
the quick-freeze chamber?” 

"No," he said. “Not until I knew the 
truth,” 

"Ted,” she said quietly, "I'll go with you." 

He looked across the salt flats at the ship. 
The searchlights were dying, now. All was 
ready for the morning take-off. 

“Like carving ynur initiate on the bottom 
gold-brick at Fort Kuos/ 1 he said bitterly, 

"Not if you had a decoy,” she said 
pointedly, 

"Decoy?" he echoed dully. 

"Watch/’ she said, "And use your 
brains." 

It was surprisingly- easy. The guards ex- 
pected no trouble and they were well spread 
OU£, Diane went to the nearer guard and 
brazenly flirted with him. The other guards 
smiled tolerantly and made business neces- 
sary on the fair side of the ship. 

From a safe distance in the dark, Ted 
beard Diane asking about the insides. of the 
rocket, and heard the guard answer proudly, 
Diane wanted to sec it, and she insisted in- 
vitingly, A moment later she was walking 
towards the open s-pacclnek with the guard's 
hand clasped in her own. He moved with 
lagging steps at first, but lie become more 
eager as they went until they went up the 
ramp with his arm about her slender waist. 

He was kissing Diane in the spacdock 
when Ted Murray came up behind hint, 
wrenched bis shoulder around, and came up 
witEi a fist as the guard turned, 

He started to drag the guard out but Diane 
stopped him, "He’s: a good witness,” she 
said, "And besides- — jhe flareback, ” 

Ted nodded. "Incinerate him, wouldn’t 
it?” 

The spacdock door started to close as the 
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other guards became aware that something 
was wrong, The dosing door shut off their 
shouts and deflected a snapped shot fired 
as warning. 



r ^I'IEN the guards were running madly 
_H. away because they heard the rumble 
of the fuel pumps in tine bottom step of the 
rochet. 



Then they were up and gone — and on 
their way. As the first stop fired off the 
guard came awake. 1 

"What goes?" lie arked painfully. 

"We’re in space/'" .said Murray. “And in 
space we stay until I find the answer to 
this problem," 

“Ah V ! said the guard, reaching for his 
empty holster. 

His hand came away slowly, and he looked 
up at Murray quizzically. 

" You are neatly trapped/' said Murray. 
"Be good and van'll furc much better, .Harm 
me and you'll never get home.” 

“But what's the big idea?” 

"We arc — somehow — going to do the im- 
possible anil exceed the speed of light/' said 
Murray. "And we're going to watch — and 
we're going to prove it to the world that I 
am neither liar nor cheat. Understand?" 

“You're crazy like they all said," snapped 
the guard. 

"Maybe/* said Murray with a laugh, "And 
you are in the hands of a madman, then, who 
holds your life easily. Maybe you'll be nice 
to me, huh?" 

"You win. What do ! do next?" 

“Nothing." said Murray. "But watch !” 

It was man's fastest machine, and yet it 
went at a cosmic crawl. The days passed 
as the Solar System and Sal himself r ex- 
ceeded. Days and days added into weeks,, 
and they watched and made notes. Sol 
changed fr-Om a bright disc to a painfully 
inadequate soil and then to a small point 
in the sky. More days parsed. , . , 

“Those stars aren't as they were before," 
sard Murray, looking forward. 

"What have they done?” asked Diane. 

“They've moved — somehow." 

And in mpr-c flays it was certain. Before 
them the stars changed in color, increased 
into the blue whilo those in the rear became 
ruddy. As they went onward* they left those 
stars further behind. Now the course of the 
ship was crossing their rays of light at a 
velocity that made them appear to come 
from a different anglt. Alpha Ccntauri blazed 



a violet- white as the heavens crawled for- 
ward, 

“We're exceeding the speed of light/' said 
Murray. The stars Ijehind now appear ahead 
because vve are crossing their light so fast 
that we are catching up witli the rays/’ 

"But how and why?" asked the guard. 
"I pass, Murray. You 're not CTazy, and I 
am Itere to prove it/' 

"As we left the Solar System, our velocity 
increased in some inexplicable manner/' said 
Murray, "Let's see if wt can figure Out some 
field-theory.'* 

"Field theory ?" asked Diane. 

M Uh-huh/ J replied Murray absentty. "Just 
what kind of field arc we in how — or what 
kind of field did we leave?" 

"What is mass?” asked Diane. 

I ITT AY paused. Then he spoke 
slowly and. clearly. 

“Mass is — ah — mass is a property of mat- 
ter/' lie replied, Tlum lie shouted, "I’ve got 
it f An electron moving in a wire creates a 
magnetic field. A magnetic field will cause 
an electron to move along a wire. The earth 
moving in the gravitational field of the sun 
causes the formation of a magnetic field 
around the earth. Magnetism, mass, and 
gravity are all too little known — but suppose 
that mass Is, :tu 'induced 1 property. Tlinf mat- 
ter moving in the gravitational field of other 
gross matter takes on mass." 

"So?" 

"Thin as- we leave the gravitational field 
of Sol our mass drops— and the energy we 
have applied to the ship goes undumnished. 
Then for a given amount of energy, as we 
decrease the mass of the spaceship the energy 
has less work to do, so lo speak. It does take 
Jess energy to get a lesser mass into motion, 
you know/* 

"But Einstein's Mass- Velocity formula?" 
asked Diane, 

" Holds only in the gravitlc field of a stellar 
body. You see., Diane, until I drove clear 
out of the solar system, where the gravita- 
tional field of Sol is considerably diminished, 
no one has ever bad a chance to check the 
mass-increase proposition in completely free 
& \ lace 1 *' 

Murray kissed her enthusiastically. "And 
we can tell your father that instead oF 
squandering billions on ri wiil-o'-the-wisp, 
wc have given Sol the opportunity of colo- 
nizing the entire universe ! That ought to Ije 
big enough to impress him f" 
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By PAUL ERNST 



Two rash humans invade the strange underground domain of 
death-dealing pygmies who Jive in th& depths of solid zock! 



B T happened 

toward the end 
of the Great 
War, wllich was an in- 
direct cause. You'll 
find mention oi it in 
the official records 
filed at Washington* 
Curious reading, some 
Of those records] 
Among tEiem are ac- 
counts of incidents so 
bizarre— freak accidents atid odd discoveries 
fringing war activities — that the filing clerks 
must have raised their eyebrows skeptically 
before they buried them in. steel cabinets, to 
remain unread for the rest of time. 

But this particular one will never be 
buried in oblivion for me. Because I wag on 
the spot when it happened, and I was the on* 
who sent jn the rcpnrt- 
Copper! 

A war-worn world was famished for it. 
The thunder of guns, from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic and from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
and hack again, drummed for it. Equipment 
behind the lines demanded it. Statesmen tied 
for it and national hankers ran up hills that 
would never be paid to get it. 

Copper, copper, copper J 
Every obscure mine in the world was 
worked to capacity. Men risked their Lives 
to salvage fragments from battlefields a 
thousand miles long. And stii] not enough 
copper was available. 

Up in the Lake Superior region we had 
gore down thirty-one thousand feet for ft* 
Then, in answer to the enormous prices 
being paid for copper, we sank a shaft to 
forty thousand five hundred feet, where we 
struck a vein of almost pure ore. And it was 
shortly after this that my Assistant, a young 
mining engineer named Belmont, came into 
my office, his eyes afire with the light oE 
discovery. 




"We've uncovered the greatest archaeo- 
logical find since the days of the Rosetta 
Stone I" he anngunccd bluntly. "Down in 
the new low level. I want to phone- the 
Smithsonian Institute at once. There may 
be a war on, but the professors will forget 
all about war when they see this 1” 

"HTIM BELMONT was apt to be over’ 
enthusiastic. Under thirty, a tall, good- 
looking chap with fight blue eyes looking 
lighter than they really were in a tanned, lean 
face, lie sometimes overshot his mark by 
leaping before be looked, 

"Wait a minute l" I said, "What have 
you found? Prehistoric bones? Some new 
kind of fossil monster?" 

"Not bones,” said Belmont, fidgeting to 
ward the control board that dialed Our 
private number to Washington on the radio 
telephone. " Footprints* Fray ter. Fossil foot- 
steps, 1 " 

"You mean men's footprints?" I de- 
manded. frowning. The rock formation at 
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the forty-thousand- foot levcE was age-old. 
The Pleistocene era had not occurred when 
those rocks were formed. "Impossible/’ 

''But. 1 tell you they're down there l Foot- 
prints preserved isi the solid- rock. Men's 
footprints! They antedate anythin# ever 
thought of in the age of Man." 

Belmont drew a deep breath. 

"And more than that/ 5 lie almost whis- 
pered, "They are prints of shod men, Frank! 
The men who made those prints, millions of 
years ago, wore shot: 5- We’ve stumbled on 

tracts c£ zi civilization thsit existed long, To-tlg 
liefore man was supposed to have evolved on 
this earth at all V' 

His whisper reverberated like a shout, 
such was its great import. But I still couldn’t 
believe it. Frieds of men- — at the forty- 
thousand- foot level— and prints of shod feet 
at that 1 

"Tf they Ye prints of feet with shoes on 
them/ 5 I iiaid, "they might be simply prints 
of our own workmen's boots. If the Smith- 
sonian men got up here and found ttiat & 
langb would go up that would ruin US/ 1 



"No, no," said Belmont. "That's im- 

S ossible. You see, these prints arc those of 
ttlo men. I hadn't told you belorej had 1? 
I guess I'm pretty excited. The men who 
made these print* were small— hardly more 
than two feet high, if the size of their feet 
can be taken as el trne gauge. The prints, ire 
hardly more than three inches long.” 

“Where did you happen to see them?” I 
asked. 

"Near tlie concrete we poured to hll in the 
rift we. uncovered at the far end of the level.” 
"Some of the workmen may have been 
playing a trick. IF 

"Your confounded skepticism!” Belmont 
cried, "Tricks 1 Perhaps they're prints of 
our own men! Didn’t I tel] you the prints 
were preserved in solid rock? Do you think 
a workman would take the trouble to carve, 
most artistically, a. dnzen footprints three 
Inches long iti solid rocli? Or that—if we 
had any men with feet that small — their feet 
would sink into the rock for a half inch or 
more? I tel! you these are fossil prints, 
mad® millions of yeflrg ftgO when that rock 
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iv as mud, and preserved when the rock 
hardened. 1 ' 

“And I tdl you," I replied a little hotly* 
■“that it's all impossible. Because I super- 
vised the pouring of Dial concrete, and I 
would have noticed If there were prints, ' p 
" Suppose you come down and look/' said 
Belmont, "After all, that's the one sure way 
of finding Out if what I say is true,” 

I reached for niy fiat. Seeing for myself 
was the one way of finding out if Belmont 
had gone off half-cocked again, 

It takes n. long time to go down forty 
thousand feet. TVc hadn't attempted to speed 
up the drop too much ; at such great depths 
there are abnormities of pressure and tem- 
perature to which the human machine takes 
time to become accustomed. 

By the time we'd reached the new low 
level I'd persuaded myself that Belmont 
must surely he mad. But having COirib this 
far I went through with it, o£ course. 

Fossil prints of men who could not have 
been mote than two feet high, shod in 
civilized fashion,, preserved in rock at the 
forty-thousand-foot level [ It was ridiculous. 

We got near the concrete fill at the end 
of the tunnel, and T pushed the problem of 
prints out of roy mind for a moment while 
I examined its blank face. Rearing that 
slanting concrete wall had presented some 
peculiar problems. 

A S WE had bored in, ever farther un- 
der the thick skin of Mother Earth, 
we had come to a rock formation that had 
no right to exist there at all. It was a layer 
of soft, mushy stufF, with gaping cracks in 
it, slanting down somewhere toward the 
bn wets of the earth. Like a soft strip of 
marrow in hard bone, it [ay between dense, 
compressed masses of solid rock. And we 
had put ten feet of concrete over its face to- 
ft void cave-ins. 

Concrete is funny stuff. It acts differently 
in different pressures and temperatures. The 
concrete we'd poured here, where atmos- 
pheric pressure made a man gasp and the 
temperature was above a hundred and eight- 
een in spite of cooling systems, hadn't acted 
at all like any I'd ever seen before. It hadn't 
seemed to harden as well as it should, and 
it still rayed out perceptible* self-generated 
heat in tine pressure surrounding It- But it 
seemed to be serving its purpose, all' tight, 
though it was as soft as cheese compared to 
the rock around it. 



“HercE" said Belmont, pointing down in 
the bright Eight pf the raw electric bulbs 
stringing along the level. "Look l " 

I looked — and got a shock that I can still 
feel. A halt inch or so deep in the rock floor 
of the level at the base of the concrete re- 
taining wall, there were footprints. The odd- 
cat, tiniest things imaginable I 

Jim Belmont Eiad said they were three 
inches long. If anything lie Si ad overstated 
their size. I don't think some of them were 
more than two and a half Inches long! A ltd 
they were the prints of shod feet, undeniably. 
Perfect soles and heels, much like those of 
shoes we wear* were perceptible. 

1 stared at the prints with -disbelief for 
ft moment, even though my own eyes gave 
proof of their presence-. And I felt an icy 
finger trace its way up my spine. 

I had spent hour* at this very spot while 
the concrete fill was made over the face 
of the down-slanting rift of much rock. 
And I hadn't seen the Isttla prints then. Yet 
here they were, a dozen of them made by 
feet of -at IeftSt three varying sizes. How had 
I missed seeing them before? 

"Prints made cnillions of years ago," Bel- 
mont whispered ecstatically. “Preserved 
when the mud, hardened to rock — -to be dis- 
covered here! Proof of ft civilisation on 
earth before man was thought to have been 
born . „ , For Heaven's sake! Look at that 
concrete I '" 

I stared along the line oi his pointing 
finger, and saw another queer thing. Queer? 
It was impossible! 

The concrete retaining wall seemed slight- 
ly milkiy, and not quite opaque 1 Like a 
great block of frosted glass, into which the 
eyC could set for a few inches before vision 
was lost. 

And then., again, the icy finger touched 
my spine. This time so ptamly that I shud- 
dered Jt little in spite of the heat. 

For a moment I had tli ought tn see move- 
ment in the concrete I A vague, luminous 
swirl that was gone before I had fairly seen 
it. Qr had I seen it? Was imagination, plus 
the presence of these eerie footprints, work- 
ing overtime? 

"Transparent concrete, " said Belmont, 
"There's one for the hook, Silicon In greater 
than normal n mounts In the sand we used? 
Some trick of pressure? But it doesn’t mat- 
ter. The prints are more Important, Shall 
we phone the Institute, Frank?” 

For a moment I didn't answer, I was 
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observing one more odd thing. 

The footprints went in Only two direc- 
tions. They led out from the concrete wall, 
find led bach to it again. And T could still 
swear they hadn't been, there up to litres 
days before,, when I bad examined the con- 
crete fill most recently. 

But of course. tEiey must have been there — 
for a million year? or more t 

"Let's wait a while on it/' I heard my- 
self say. “The prints won't vanish. They're 
in solid rock,” 

“But why wait?" 

I stared at Belmont, ami 1 saw his eyes 
widen at something in my face. 

“There's something more than, peculiar 
about those prints l" 1 said, "Fossil footsteps 
of men two feet hi^h are fantastic enough. 
But there's something more fantastic than 
that! Sec the way they point from the con- 
crete, and then back to it again ? As if 
whatever made them had come out of the 
concrete, and had looked around for a few 
minutes, and then had pone back into the 
concrete again E" 

S T WAS Behnon't turn to look at me as 
if suspecting a lack of sanity. Then he 

prints were here a long, long time 
before the concrete was ever poured, Frank. 
Thnv just happened to be pointing in the 
directions they do. All right, we'll wait on 
the Smithsonian Institute notifications." He 
stopped and exclaimed aloud, gaze on the 
rock floor. 

"What's the matt erf" 1 asked. 

"Ah illustration of how you could have 
overlooked the prints when, you were su- 
pervising the fill," he said, grinning. "When 
i was down here last, a few hours ago, I 
counted an even, twelve prints, Now, over 
here where I'd have sworn there were no 
prints, I see four more, tnade by still an- 
other pair of feet back before the dawn of 
history- It's funny how unobservant the 
eye can he." 

"Yes,” I said slowly, "It's very — funny.” 
For the rest of the day the drive to get 
more ore out o£ the ground, ever more cop- 
per for the guns -and war instruments, drove 
the thought of the prints to the back of my 
mind. But back (here the thought persisted. 

Tiny men, wearing civilized-looking boots, 
existing long, long agol What could they 
have looked like? The prints, marvelously 
like those of our own shod feet* suggested 



laughed, 

“The 



that they must have been perfect little Em- 
ma ns, like our midgets. What business could 
they have been about when they left those 
traces of their existence in mud marshes mil- 
lion? of years figo, „ , . 

Yes, o£ course, mill Eons of years ago t 
Several times I had to rein in vague and 
impossible impressions with those words. 
But some deep instinct refused to be reined. 

And then Carson, my foreman, came tu inC 
when, the last of ttie men had emerged from 
the sE^afts. 

Carson vya? old ; all tlic young men save 
hlgtiEy trained ones like Belmont and myself, 
who were more valuable in peace zones,, 
were at the various war fronts. He was 
nearly seventy, and cool and level-headed. 
It was unusual to see a frown On his face 
such as wa? there when he walked up to 
me, 

“Mr, Fray ter," he sasdj. "I'm afraid we'll 
have trouble with the men." 

"Higher wages?" I said. "What they 
need is more patriotism,” 

"They're not kicking about wages,” Car- 
son said. "It's a lot different than that. 
Steve Boland, he started it." 

He spat tobacco juice at a ngilhead. 

"Steve works on the new low level, you 
know. Near The concrete fill. And he's been 
passing crazy talk arrlOng the inert. He says 
he tan see into the concrete a little way--'' 

"That's right,” I interrupted him. "I was 
down there this afternoon, and for some 
curious reason the stuff is a little transparent. 
Doubtless we could investigate and find out 
what causes the phenomenal. But it isn't 
worth taking the time for." 

"Maybe it would be worth it,” replied 
Carson quietly, “If it would stop Steve's 
talk, it might save a shutdown/' 

"What is Steve saying?" 

"He says he saw a man in the concrete, 
two hours ago. A little man.'' 

I 3 tfire<jj at GaraOrt. 

“I know he's crazy," the old man went 
on. "But he’s got the rest liatfway believing 
it. He say? he saw a man about a foot and a 
half high, looking at him out of the concrete. 
The man wa? dressed in strips of some 
shiny stuff that made him look like be had a 
metal shell on. He looked at Steve for may- 
be a minute, then turned and walked hark 
through the concrete, like it was nothing hut 
thick air, Steve followed luin for a fuot or 
so and then was unable to See him any 
more.” 
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I smiled at Carson while sweat suddenly 
formed under my arms and trickled down 
my sides; 

"Send Steve to me/' I said. “Ill let him 
tell Itie the story too. Meanwhile, kilt the 
story among the Hicn/ J 
Carson sighed. 

" It's going to be pretty hard to kill, Mr. 
Fray ter. You see, there's footprints down 
there. Little footprints that might he made 
by what Steve claimed he saw." 

"You think a man eighteen inches high 
could sink into solid rock for halt ati inch — ” 
I began. Then I stopped. Rut it was al- 
ready too late. 

"Oil, you've seen, them too [” said CarsOn, 
with the glint of something besides worry 
in liis eyes. 

T HEN r told him of how and when the 
prints had been madc- 
"FJl send Sieve to you/' was all he said, 
avoiding my eyes. 

Steve Bland was a hulking, powerful man 
of fifty. ITe was not one of my best men, but 
as far as I knew he had no record of being 
either unduly superstitious or a liar. 

He repeated to me the story Carson had 
quoted him as telling. I tried to MU the fear 
T saw peering out of fits eyes. 

"You 5HW those prints, made long ago, 
and then you imagined you saw wli&t had 
made them/' 1 argued. “Use your head* 
man. Do you think anything could live and 
move around in concrete 

"I don't think nothing alwit nothing* Mr. 
Fray ter/' fie said doggedly. "I saiv what r 
saw, A little man, dressed in some shiny 
stuff, in the concerto. And those footprints 
weren't made a long time ago. They were 
made in the last few days [" 

I couldn't do anything with him. He was 
terrified, under his laborious show' of self- 
control. 

"Fm leaving, Mr. Fray ter. Unless you 
let me work in an upper 3e% r cl. I won't go 
down there- any more." 

After he had left my office shack, I sent 
for Belmont, 

"This may get serious/' I told hint, after 
revealing what I'd heard, “We've got to 
stop this story right now," 

Ht laughed, "Of all the cra^y stuff ! But 
you're right. We ought to stop it. What 
would be the l>cst way?" 

"Well pull the night shift out of there," 
I said, "and wc'Jl spend the night watching 



the concrete. Tell all the men in advance. 
Then when we come up in the morning, we 
can see if 1 1 icy '31 accept our word of honor 
that nothing happened," 

Belmont grinned and nodded. 

"Take a gun," I added, staring at: a spot 
over hi,s head, 

"What on earth for?' 1, 

"Why taOt?"' I evaded. "They don't weigh 
much- We might as well carry one apiece 
m our belts. " 

His laugh stung me as he went to give 
orders to rite crew usually working at night 
5rt tile for Ly-thou sand-foot level. 

We started on the long trip down, alone. 

There is no day or night underground* 
Yet somehow, as Belmont and I crouched in 
the low level we could know that it was not 
day. We could sense that deep night held 
the^ world outside; midnight darkness in 
‘which nothing was abroad save the faint 
wind rattling the leaves of the trees. 

We sat on the rock fragments, with our 
backs against the wall, staring at the con- 
crete fill till our eyes ached in the raw 
electric light* We left like fools, and said so 
to each other. And yet- — 

"Stove lias some circumstantial evidence 
tn^ make his insane yarn sound credible," I 
said, "The way we overlooked those foot- 
prints in the rock til] reccntty makes it look 
as if they'd been freshly formed. You ob- 
served a few more this afternoon than you'd 
noticed before. And this ridiculous concrete 
is a shade transparent, as though some action 
or movement within it had changed its char- 
acter slightly,” 

Belmont grimaced, toward the concrete, 

"If I'd know the report about the foot- 
prints. was going to turn us all into crazy 
men," he grumbled, “I'd have kept my 
mouth shut— ' p 

His voice cracked off abruptly, I saw the 
grin freeze cm his lips; saw him swallow 
convulsively* 

“Look!" he whispered* pointing toward 
the center of the cight-by-thirtydoot wall. 

I stared, blit could see nothing unusual 
about the wall* That is, nothing but the 
fact we’d observed before ; you could look 
into the thing for a few inches before vision 
was lost, 

"What is it?” I snapped, stirred by the 
expression on his face. 

He sighed, and shook bis head, 

"Nothing, I guess. I thought for a minute 
I saw something itt the wall. A sort of mov- 
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ing bright spot. I5i.it I guess it's only 
another example of the kind of imagination 
that got Steve Bolantf — 

A GAIN he stopped abruptly. And this 
time lie got unsteadily to ties feet. 

“No, it's not imagination! Look, F rank ! 
If you can’t see it, then Fm going crazy! 1 ' 

I stared again. And this time I could 
swear I saw something too. 

Deep in the ten -foot-thick retaining wall, 
a dim, luminous spot seemed to be growing. 
As though some phosphorescent growth 
were slowly mushrooming in there, 
fl You see it trio?" he breathed. 

“I see it too," 1 whispered. 

“Thank God for that! Then I’m sane or 
we’re both mad- What's happening inside 
that stuff? - It's getting brig] iter, and 
larger—" His fingers damped over my arm, 
"Look! Look]" 

But there was no need for him to tel! me 
to look, I was staring already with starting 
eyes, while my heart began to hammer in 
my chest like- a sledge. 

As the faint, luminous spot in the concrete 
grew larger it also look recognizable form. 
And the form that appeared in the depths 
of the stuff was that of a human! 

Human? Well, yes, if you can think of 
a tiling no bigger than an eightcen-indi doll 
as hemg human . 

A mannikin a foot and a half high* em- 
bedded in ttic concrete!! But not embedded 
— for it was moving 1 Toward us ! 

In astounded silence* Belmont and I 
stared. It didn't occur to us then to be 
afraid. Nothing occurred to us save iudlcs- 
cri Liable wonder at the impossible vision we 
saw. 

I can close my eyes and see the tiling 
now : a manlike little figure walking toward 
ns through solid concrete. It bent forward 
as though shouldering a way against a 
sluggish tide, or a heavy wind ; it moved as 
a deep-sea diver might move in clogging 
water. But that was all the resistance the 
concrete seemed to offer to it, that sluggish 
impediment to its forward movement. 

Behind it there was a faint swirl of lumin- 
osity, like phosphorescent water moving in 
the trail of a tiny bnat. And the luminosity 
surrounded the thing like an aura. 

And now we could see its face, and I 
heard Belmont'S whispered exclamation. 
For the face was as human as ours, with a 
straight nose* a firm, well-shaped mouth. 



its 

and eyes glinting with intelligence. 

With intelligence — and something else] 
There was something deadly about those 
eyes peering at us through the misty con- 
crete. Something that would have sent our 
hands leaping for our guns had riot the 
thing been so little. You can’t physically 
fear a doll only a foot and a half high. 

“What tin earth is it — and how tan it 
move through solid concrete?" breathed 
Belmont. 

I couldn’t even guess the answer. But I 
had a theory that sprang full grown into 
my mind at the first sight of the little 
figure. It was all I had. to offer in the way 
of explanation later, and f gave it to Belmont 
for what it was worth at tlie time. 

“We must be looking at a hitherto unsus- 
pected freak of evolution/’ T said* instinc- 
tively talking in a whisper, “It must be that 
millions of years ago the human race split. 
Some of it stayed on top of the ground ; some 
of it went into deep caves for shelter. As 
thousands oF years passed, the underearth 
beings went ever deeper as new rifts lead- 
ing downward were discovered. But far 
down in the earth is terrific pressure, and 
heat. Through the ages their bodies adapted 
themselves... They compacted — perhaps in 
their very atomic structure. 

"Now the density of their substance, and 
its altered atomic character, allows them to 
move through stuff that is solid to us. Like 
the concrete and the mush rock behind if, 
which is softer tlian the terrifically com- 
pressed stone around it/' 

“But the thing has eyes," murmured Bel- 
mont. “Anything living for generations 
underground, would he blind.” 

"Animals, yes. But this is human; at least 
it lias human intelligence. It lias undoubt- 
edly carried light vriili it.” 

T HE LITTLE mannikin was within a 
few inches of tlie surface of the wall 
now. It stood there* staring out at us as 
intently as we stared in at it. And I could 
see that Steve Boland had added no imagi- 
native detail hi Ins description of what lie had 
seen. 

The tiny tiling was dressed in some sort Ot 
shiny stuff, like metal, that crisscrossed it in 
strips. It reminded me of something, and 
finally I got it. Our early airmen* trying fnr 
altitude records high in the stratosphere, 
had laced their bodies with heavy canvas 
strips to keep them from disrupting outward 
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iu the lessoned pressure of the heights. The 
metallic-looking strips lacing this little body 
looked like those, 

"It im 4 i=l he that the tiling 1 cornea from 
depths that make tills forty- thousand-foot 
level swn high and rarefied/' T whispered to 
Belmont. “Hundreds of thousands of feet* 
perhaps. They've heard us working at the 
ore, and have come far up here to see what 
was happening, 

'■Rut to go through solid concrete — " 
muttered Belmont, dazed. 

"That would be due to the way the atoms 
of their substance have been compressed 
and altered. They might be like the stuff on 
Sirius' companion, where substance weighs 
a ton to the cubic inch. That would allow 
the atoms of their bodies to slide through 
far-spaced atoms of ordinary stuff, as lead 
shot could pour through a wide-meshed 
screen. * . . 

Belmont was so silent that I stared at him. 
He was paying no attention to rue, probably 
hadn't even heard me. His eyes were wild 
and wide, 

"There's another of them. And another! 
Frank — wc’rc mad. We must be . 1 ** 

Two more luminous swirls had appeared 
in the depth? of the concrete. Two more 
tiny little human figures slowly appeared as, 
breasting forward like deep-sea diver a 
against solid water, they plodded toward the 
face of the wall. 

And now' three mannikins, laced In with 
sil very-looking metal strips, stared at us 
through several inches of the milky appear- 
ing concrete. Belmont clutched my arm 
again. 

"Their eyes! 1 ' he whispered* 'They cer- 
tain Sy don't like us, Frank! I'm glad they're 
like things you see under a low powered 
microscope instead o£ inan-sE^cd or bigger! 1 ' 

Their eyes were most impressive — and 
threatening. They were like human eyes, 
and yet unlike them. There was a lack of 
something in them. Perhaps of the thing we 
tall, for want of a more definite term* Soul, 
But they were as expressive as the eyes of 
Intelligent children. 

I read curiosity In them as intense as that 
which filled BelmOnt and pie. But over and 
above the curiosity there was-^menace. 

Cold anger shone from the soulless eyes. 
Chill outrage, -inch as might shine from the 
eyes of a man whose home has been invaded. 
The little men palpably considered us tres- 
passers In these depths, and were glacially 



infuriated by our presence. 

And then both Belmont and I gasped 
aloud. For one of the little men, had thrust 
his lianda forward, and hands and arms had 
protruded from the wall, like the hands of a 
person groping a way Out of a thick mist. 
Theta the tiny body followed it. And as if 
at a signal, the other two little men moved 
forward out of the wall too. 

The three metal-laced mannikins stood in 
the open air of the tunnel, with their backs 
to the wall that had offered no more resist- 
ance to tlieir bodies than cheese offers to 
sharp steel. And behind them there were 
iso holes where they had stepped from- The 
face of the concrete was unbroken. 

The atomic theory must he correct. I 
thought. The compacted atoms of which 
they were composed slid through the stellar 
spaces bet wee ti ordinary atoms, leaving them 
undisturbed. 

■But only a small part of my mind con- 
cerned itself with this. Nine-tenths of it was 
absorbed by a growing, indefinable fear. 
For now the three little men were walking 
slowly toward us. And in every line of their 
tiny bodies was a. threat, 

PT® ELMQNT looked at me. Our hands 
KB went uncertainly toward our revolvers. 
But we did not draw them. You don't shoot 
at children, and the diminutive si sc of the 
three figures still made us consider them 
much as harmless children, though in the 
l?ack oE my mind, at least, if not in Belmont's, 
the indefinable fear was spreading. 

The three stopped about a yard from us- 
Bdmnnt was standing, and I was Still seated, 
almost in a paralysis of wonder, on my rock 
fragment. They looked far up at Belmont 
and almost as far up at me. Three little 
things that didn't even come up to our knees ! 

And then Belmont uttered a hoars* cry 
and d ragged out hi? gun at last. For one of 
the three slid his tiny tmnd into the metal 
lacing of his body and brought it out with 
a sort of rod in it about the aiae o£ a thick 
pin, half an inch long. And there was some- 
thing about tlic look in the mannikin's cy*3 
that brought a rush of frank fear to our 
hearts at last, though we couldn't even guess 
at the nature of the infinitesimal weapon lie 
held. 

The mannikin pointed, the tiny red at Bel- 
mont, and Belmont shot. I didn’t blame him, 
I had my own gun out and trained on the 
other two. After all* w* knew nothing ol 
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the nature c>F these fantastic creatures who 
had come up from, unguessable depths below. 
Wo couldn't Cvcit approximate the amount csS 
harm they might do, but their eyes told us 
tliey'd do whatever they could to hurt us. 

A ci exclamation ripped from my lips os 
tlie roar oi the shot thundered down the 
funnel. 

The bullet had hit the little figure. It 
couldn't have helped but hit it; Belmont's 
gun was within a yard of it* and he'd aimed 
point-blank. 

But not a mark appeared on the mannikin, 
and he stood there apparent! v unhurt! 

Belmont fired again, and to his shot I 
added my own. The bullets did the little 
men flO damage at all. 

“The slugs are going right through the 
th mgs! 1 * yelled Belmont, pointing, 

Behind the mannikins, long scars in the 
rock floor told where the lead had ricocheted. 
But I shook my head in a more profound 
wonder than that of Belmont's. 

rt Thc bullets aren't going through them l 
They're going through the bullets! The 
stuff they're made of is denser than lead !" 

The little man with the tiny rod took one 
more step forward* And then I saw some- 
thing that had been tost for the time in the 
face of things even more startling. I saw 
how the tiny tracks had been made. 

As the mannikin stepped forward, I saw 
bis advancing foot sink into the rock of the 
floor till the soles of his metallic-looking' 
shoes were buried 1 

That small figure weighed so much that 
it sank into stone as a man would sink into 
ooae ! 

And now the miscroscopic rod flamed a 
Utile at the tap. And T heard Belmont 
Fcrcatn — hist once. 

He fell, and I looked at him with a shock 
too great for comprehension, so that 1 
simply stood there stupidly and saw without 
reallv feeling any emotion. 

The entire right half of Belmont's chest 
wag gone. It was only a crater — a crater 
that gaped out, ns holes gape over spots 
where sheila bury themselves deep and 
explode up and out. 

There had been no sound, and nn flash 
other than the minute xj>cek of flame tipping 
tEie mannikin'' a rod. At one moment Belmont 
had been whole. At the next he was dead.,, 
v, i£h half his chest gone. That was all. 

I heard myself screaming, and felt tny gun 
buck in my hand as I emptied it. Then the 
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infinitesimal rod turned my way., and I felt 
a slight shock and stared at my right wrist 
where a hand mid a gun had once been, 

I heard my own yells as from a great dis- 
tance, 1 felt no pain ; there are nerve shocks 
toe great for pain -sensation. I felt Only 
crazed, stupefied rage, 

9 LEAPED at the three little figures. 
With all my strength J swung pay heav- 
ily booted foot at the one with the rod. 
There was death in that swing, I wanted to 
kill these three, I was berserk, with no 
thought in mind other than to rend and tear 
and smash. That Idck would have killed au 
ox. I think. 

It caught the little man in the middle of 
the back. And 1 screamed again and souk 
to the floor with the white-hot pain of broken 
small bones spilling my brain. That agony, 
less than the shock of losing a ham!, I could 
feel all right. And in a blind hajie of it I 
sa%v the little man smite bleak? and reach 
out his tiny hand toward Belmont, disre- 
gardiug me as utterly as though I no longer 
existed. 

And then through the fog of my agony 
T saw yet another wonder. The little man 
lilted Belmont's dead body- 

Wtth tEic one hand, and apparently with 
no more effort than 1 would have made to 
pick up a pebble, lie swung die body two 
inches off the Boor, and started toward the 
concrete wait with it, 

T tried to follow, crawling on any knees* 
hot one of the other little men dashed Ins 
fist against my tEiigh, It sank in my flesh 
till his arm was buried to Ehe shoulder, and 
the mannikin staggered off-balance with the 
lack of resistance. He withdrew his arm. 
There was no mark in the fabric of mV 
clothing and I could fed no puncture in my 
thigh. 

The little man stared perplexedly at me* 
and then at hes fist. Then he joined the 
other two. They were at the face oE the com 
crete wall again. 

I saw that they were beginning to look as 
though in distress. They were panting, and 
the out with the rod was pressing his hand 
against his chest. They looked at each other 
and I thought a message was passed among 
them. 

A message of haste? I think so. For the 
one picked up Belmont again, anti all three 
stepped Into (Jit concrete. I saw them forge 
slowly ahead through it. And I saw Bel- 
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motif, -at arm's length of llic lic.ll e man who 
dragged him, flatten against the smooth side 
of the stuff. 

T think I went a little mad, then,, as I 
understood at last just what had happened!. 

The little men had killed Belmont els a 
specimen,, inst as rt man might kilt a rare 
insect. They wanted to take him back to 
their own deep realms and study him. And 
they were trying to drag him through the 
solid concrete. It offered only normal resist- 
ance to their own compacted tong of weight, 
and it didn't occur to them tliat it would to 
Be] n lout's body, 

1 flung myself at the wall and clawed at it 
with my left hand. The body of my friend 
was suspended there, flattened against it as 
the little man within tried to make solid 
matter go through solid matter, ignorant oF 
the: limitations of the laws of physics as w r c 
on earth's surface .know them. 

They were pit extreme distress now. Hven 
in toy pain and mildness I COLild see that. 
Their mouths were open like the mouths of 
fish gasping in air. I saw one clutch the 
leadcL-'g arm and point urgently downward. 

The leader raised his titty rod. Once more 
T saw the infinitesimal flush at its- tip. Then 
T saw a six-fbot hole yawn in the concrete 
around Belmont’s body. What was their 
ammunition? Tiny pellets of gas, so com- 
pressed at the depths they inhabited that it 
was a solid, and which expanded enormously 
when released at these pressures? No ore 
will ever know — I hope! 

In one last effort, the leader dragged the 
hotly of my friend into the hole in the con- 
crete. Then, when it stubbornly refused to 
follow inter the substance through which 
fhCy could force their ran bodies, they gave 
np. One of the three staggered and fell, sink- 
ing in the concrete as an overcome diver 
might sink through water to the Ocean's lied. 
The other two picked him up and carried 
him. Down and away. 

Down and away — down from the floor to 
ffie forty-thousand -foot level, and away from 
the surface of the concrete wall. 

T saw the luminous traits they left in the 
concrete fade Into indistinct swirls, and 
finally the. I saw my friend's form sag back 
from the hole in the concrete, lo sink to the 
fioor. 



And then I saw nothing but the still form, 
and the ragged, six-foot crater that had been 
blown soundlessly into the solid concrete by 
some mysterious explosive that had come 
from a tiling no larger than a thick pin, and 
less than hall an inch long. , . . 

T HEY found me an hour later— men 
who liad come down to see why 
neither Belmont nor I answered the ring of 
the radio phone connecting the low level with 
the Surface. 

They found me raving beside Belmont's 
body, and they held mv arms with Straps as 
they led me to the shaft. 

They tried me for murder and sabotage. 
For. next day. I got awELV from the men long 
enough to sink explosive into the forty- 
thousand-foot level and blow it up so that 
none could work there again. But the ver- 
dict was not guilty in both cases. 

Belmont had died and I had lost my right 
hand in an explosion the cruise of which wns 
unknown, the martial court decided. And I 
had been insane from shock when I 
destroyed the low level, which, even with 
the world famished for -topper, was almost 
too far down to be commercially profitable 
anyway, 

TEiCv freed me, and I wrote in my report, 
and some filing clerk had, no doubt, shrugged 
at its impossibility and put it in a steel cabi- 
net where [t will he forever ignored, 

But there is one thing that cannot be 
ignored. That is, those mannikins, those mi- 
croscopic giants, if ever they decide to return 
|>y slow stages ci pressure — -acclimation to 
the earth's surface! 

Myriads of them, tiny things weighing 
incredible tone, forging through labyrinths 
composed of soft veins of rock like little 
deep-sea divers plodding laboriously but 
normally through impeding water! Beings 
as civilized as ourselves, if not more so. with 
Infinitely deadly weapons, and practically 
invulnerable to any weapons we might try 
to turn against them E 

Wit! they tunnel upward some day and 
decide calmly and leisurely to take posses- 
sion of a world that is grrrn and fair, instead 
of black and buried? 

If they do, T hope It will not he in my life- 
time E 
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By john kussox ranN 



Dr. Oswald Salsback believes that he holds in his gzasp 
the vital secret of how to preserve peace for ail lime/ 



S INCE I have only a lav,' hours to live, 
I might as -well kill time by rejalhis 
what actually liappened, It may be 
believed; it may not, but as an example o£ 
irony I don't sec how it could be equalled. 
Anyway, those beings who have condemned 
us may, when they read my report over, see 



the injustice of the Sentence they have 
passed. 

It was Da, Oswald Salsbaek wire started 
the business and I, Robert Conway, just 
sort of got mixed up in it. I had luiown 
Salsback as a pretty brilliant bEolojjIst way 
back in my college days. Ho had been a 
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teacher of the subject at that pCrio-d, and 
though my interests in biology and kindred 
subjects were at that time pretty negligible, 
he had such a persuasive way with him that 
even we "unbelievers 55 were forced to listen. 

In, his younger days Oswald SaTsbsek was 
Bmal], stoop -shouldered, thin -faced, and fast 
going bald. I often thought about him when 
I had left college and wondered how he whs 
faring, Then to my surprise, fifteen years 
after leaving college I ran into him in Lon- 
don, In fact we collided at a street comer f 
and of course he ran true to type and wiled 
it one of those laws which govern probability, 
or something. Anyway we exchanged notes 
and it seemed that I hud fared the worst. 

At that period I was running a business 
of my own in radio, b%il it was fast going 
downhill before the giant new television 
combines. 3 was losing money rapidly, and I 
didn’t like the threat of atomic war hover- 
ing on the horizon, either. It had simply 
killed commercial enterprise stone dead, for 
the small man anyway. Salsback, on the 
other hand, being a scientist, had minted 
away quite a pile of money, 3 gathered. 

He didn't seem concerned about the im- 
pending war — as war, that is: he had other 
notions about it. 1 remember bow I listened 
to him a*? we sat drinking coffee in a dly 
snack bar. 

He looked fifteen years older too — quite 
bald now, his only signs of energy being in 
his intensely keen blue eyes. 

“Of course there's a war coming. Bob/ 5 
he told me, when I had vaguely hinted at 
the possibility, “And since it will be atomic 
it may be the end of the world. On that 
point, however, Fm none too sure, Man has 
a surprising habit of surviving the mightiest 
of cataclysms, and I cannot see why it 
mightn't apply this time as well. To what- 
ever survivors there may be I think we 
should hand over the secret of how to pre- 
serve peace for all lima," 

1 raised an -eyebrow at him, and I think I 
smiled. Evidently old age was coming on 
and he was filled with notions of altering the 
unalterable. 

"Naturally you don't believe me,” he said, 
quite frankly, selling down his coffee cup, 
"You think I’m some crackpot with implicit 
faith in my fqliowmcn; bill that fStt’t it at all, 
I'm a biologist, don't forget, and in biology 
lies tbe answer, I am afraid that my ex- 
periments are too la to to prevent this war— 
but I might prevent the next 55 



"How 7” I asked, coming to the point. 

He didn't answer me Immediately, He 
seemed to be considering something;: then 
hia bright little blue eyes fixed on me. 

"You say that your business is on its last 
legs, Hob, and that you are casting around 
for something fresh. As I recall, you were 
pretty interested in laboratory work when 
I used to be your tutor, and what you've- 
forgotten I can soon re-teach you. How 
would you like to come with me, just the- 
two of us, to SaLsbnck's Island? Then I can 
show you what I’m doing, and WC Gan be 
fairly sure of safety if war should break out. 11 

"Where's Salsback's Island?” I demanded, 

■“It's U small rock plateau in the Azores 
group which I bought over a year ago. I 
hqva rny exprfmental laboratory there away 
from all distractions. Matter of fact I’ve 
been thoro for the past twelve months, then 
ft few days ago E fiew over here for supplies 
and medical equipment. Naturally the life 
Isn’t gay,” he added, grinning, “but It's in- 
teresting.” 

“But what aro you doing there?” I asked. 

“Fixing St so that this Wat will definitely 
bo the last. EE you decide to come with me 
I'll explain when we get there; if otherwise, 
you can't blame me for keeping my mouth 
shut.” 

Well, we talked some more in pretty much 
live same- strain, but as I had known I would 
from the first I finally decided to throw in 
my lot with him. I'd have shelter,, food, and 
something interesting to occupy me, and 
maybe escape the brunt Of the atomic war. 
So when ho flew back in his private 'plane 
to the desolate rocky island I went with him, 
and gained my first insight as to the experi- 
ment Upon which ho was engaged. 

F OUR. DAYS Inter, after I had orientated 
myself to Atlantic storms, winter con- 
ditions, and relentless solitude, SnUback 
seemed to think it was time he explained 
things. So ono morning he took me round 
his laboratories. They were above ground™ 
strongly built sheds of plastic which defied 
all the fury of the elements— while under- 
neath them In a natural rock Cave in the 
heart of the island was the plane in which 
ho made his trips to the mainland, a craft 
which used atomic power in its plant. Tha 
engine was a design of Salsback's, own, Sats- 
back was way ahead of bis time. 

The laboratories I found 4o be pretty 
similar to all other laboratories I had ever 
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seen, biological ones, that Is. Thero wave 
the usual binocular microscopes., jars of 
plasma, sera, and pletlcd cultures and 
viruses. I hardly need describe such things; 
and in -any case Snlsbaek jumped SO sudden- 
ly to the nature of his experiment I had 
little time to consider the commonplace, 
"Peace, Bob,” he told me, hands plunged 
in the pockets of his overalls, and Ms bald, 
head on one side, “can only come in one 
ivey, through inheritance-” 

1 nodded slowly, remembering that he had 
always been hot on Mendel's theory, 

“I wonder,” he went on, musing, “if you 
recall a statement mo do at the time of the 
Bikini atom bomb test many years ago? 
Somebody, ^.forget who now. suggested that 
the effects of atom war might he more ap- 
parent on posterity than on us ourselves. 
Why? Because of the atomic radiations a£- 
looting the chromosomes, the sources of re- 
production, which might produce something 
different from the ordinary human being. In 
oilier words, gargoyles might appear,” 

■’’Which isn't n particularly pleasant specu- 
lation,” I commented, rather naively. 

He did not seem to hear me. "It gave me 
my idea,” lie said absently, “If atomic radia- 
tion could perchance produce a race of gar- 
goyles — disorganized, fandom atomic energy, 
fEiat Is — could not disciplined atomic energy, 
in carefully computed doses, product some- 
thing different? By that I moan a type of 
child never known before. One without the 
eternal lust for power which has been char- 
acteristic of man to date.'" 

SaJsback was really warming up to it, and 
I listened intently because ho still bud thsit 
persuasive way of putting tilings. 

“In a way,” he proceeded, “I’m enlarging 
on the original methods of Professor Mor- 
gan, who carried oui the famous experiment 
on the fruit-fly h Drosophila mfilcmoga&ter. 
He proved that genes, which are chains of 
still smaller bodies inside the ehrumosom.Cs, 
are the real units of heredity. He showed 
how each gene of the fruit- fly was respon- 
sible for some particular characteristic, 
“Now, genes and chromosomes are as ap- 
plicable to a human being &S to fi fruit-fiy, 
and sudden, changes in the genes, such as 
those caused by atomic force, cause- suddCM 
corresponding changes in evolution. But 
real changes, better known ns mutations, are 
produced by actual site-ration in the germ- 
plasm itself. Understand?” 

Ji You mean orthogenesis?” I suggested. 



fi Er — in □ way/' he replied, not looking 
over convinced- “To cut it short. Bob, germ- 
plasm changes have happened in human be- 
ings and .animals In the past. Wo know that 
to be so by the self-evident fact that wc 
have reached our present stage of evolution. 
But these changes can also be artificially 
pi'Odueed by atomic-radiation 5n, as I have 
said, graduated amounts. This has the effect 
of altering both genes and germ-plasm which 
in turn automatically affects the chromo- 
somes. Naturally the individual concerned 
changes accordingly,” 

"Uh-huh, 1 can sec that,” I granted him; 
"but bow docs that produce peace?” 

He smiled contentedly, “In those past 
fifteen years, Bob, I’ve made it my business 
to study out every known human emotion, 
and nervous reaction, and I have traced each 
one to a certain gene or group of genes — 
just as Professor Morgan traced each indi“ 
Vidual reaction in the fruit-fly, I Sieve posi- 
tively proved” — ha thumped the bench be- 
side him — “that maMs lust for power and 
domination springs from the action of a cer- 
tain chain of genes which are Inherited, 
inherited, mark you, from the days of the 
beast,” 

1 DIDN'T pass any comment because he 
was in one of those moods of scientific 
argument when anything might happen.. Ho 
considered for a moment, then went on again. 

“Atomic- energy radiation can eliminate 
that group of genes as completely as evolu- 
tion has eliminated the tails from our spines. 
That will mean that all offspring of the hu- 
mans so treated Will be without that, Chain 
and consequently the lust for power and 
other animalistic urges, which will leave be- 
hind an Intelligent, progressive, non-belllcose 
man or woman, 

“And of course the business will be pro- 
gressive. All the descendants will be with- 
out that chain of gone®. It cannot recur, ex- 
cept in very rare eases where of course it 
will become classed as a recessive unit. That 
we cannot prevent,, but should it appear, it 
must be destroyed to prevent Its perpetua- 
tion 

“By recessive unit,” I said, “you mean, I 
suppose, that at times an old order of genes 
docs recur and produces atavistic tenden- 
cies?” 

"Yes, but that is so remotely unlikely I 
don't think we need bother ourselves about 

it.” 
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MJHINNY thing! Looking back, I Cart see 
.HT now that that was the one darned thing 
we should have bothered. about. 

“Ili theory Et sounds all right," T sakl 
fitnally;; £L but how can you prove it? You 
haven’t experimented on human beings yet, 
have you?” 

'"Obviously not, but I have on animals, 
Including monkeys, whoso Structure ap- 
proaches that of the human more closely 
than anything else. There is not the least 
doubt that all destructive tendencies have 
been eliminated, I hardly have to tch YOU 
that a monkey is naturally mischievous. I’ve 
slopped that Here, ceme and take a look 
for yourself." 

Ho took mo on a tour to other parts OF 
the laboratory and I saw things In that next 
half hour which convinced me Sic had really 
got. something. The monkeys I saw were 
Cjulct but brightly alert, There were also 
wild animals of various sorts which in the 
normal way would have been tearing cut 
each others 1 throats, till of them grouped to- 
gether ift one cage, yet they were quite 
content, and not stupidly SO either. They 
were quite normal but without any in cb na- 
tion to be vicious, 

"TEieso animals are of course the offspring 
of tho animals I treated,” Fallback explained* 
when the tour was over. “They are as the 
children of treated humans will be. I have 
only about a month’s work to put in on my 
final calculations as to ulorrtie radiation do?-, 
m go then Tin ready to demonstrate the 
idea to the Medical Association.” 

"You think they’ll listen to you 7 J> I asked 
hhn doubtfully. 

He had no illusions, "They’ll doubt me, 
Bob; I’m prepared for that, but I hiWC ex- 
perimental hacking and proof which I don’t 
thing they’ll he able to gainsay. IF they 
won't listen to me I’ll act on my own," 

I stared at him in surprise and be added 
fiercely, L, I mean ST I’ll kidnap men and 
women if I have to. I'll do anything! Even 
the descendants of a single man and woman 
comprise a tremendous number in a few 
generations, and with increasing time the 
okl power-lusting type of human would die 
out. I’ve just got to succeed* Bob, Call me a 
man with a mission, i£ you like, but Tm 
convinced I have the way to stamp out war* 
crime, murder, and the like,, forever." 

This was too sweeping an assertion for 
me to pass comment upon there and then, 
but .in spite of ft I was convinced that be 



was right, He had got the idea and* scien- 
tifically, there was nothing to prevent it 
developing and producing a perfect race, but 
when I thought oF the prejudices, die Criti- 
cisms, and the heartache.! that were before 
him, I felt appalled. He was no longer a 
young man, and he might break down under 
the onslaught. 

This decided me to help hirrtT all I could, 
so that if anything should happen to him I 
Could carry his message arid complete the 
work. He seemed to realize that I meant to 
do this for he held nothing hack from rat, 
Between ns we went to work day after day 
in the laboratory, searching for exactly the 
right amount of atomic radiation which 
would have the desired effect on human 
genes. 

It was a laborious job which involved pure 
mathematics since WC had no human beings 
on which to experiment, anti obviously we 
could not. experiment on ourselves. The only 
real thing we did have was the atomic power 
plant, .specially designed by Salsbsck, and 
as ingenious In its method of parting with 
radiation in graduated doses as wag the bio-, 
logical idea itself. But we had to be meticu- 
ously careful. As iti the case of y east- ceils 
and X-rays, ton much radiation might kill, 
where just enough would stimulate. 

We were on the job as usual one night, 
with am Atlantic storm blowing hard round 
our eyrie, when something happened. We 
might have had some inkling of it had we 
troubled to listen to the radio during the 
past week; but wc had not done so, other- 
wise we would have realized that the dread- 
ed atomic war had arrived. 

As to Its cITect once it struck the cities 
and populations, I have nothing to record. 
In our lonely position wc had no chance to 
find out the facts, but we certainly knew 
there was a war in progress when, right in 
the middle of important computations, there 
was a sudden lie imaginably violent ex- 
plosion. 

It was so unexpected that neither Sakback 
nor I had arty chance to be prepared. We 
suddenly stopped dead In our tracks, so to 
speak, and cast each other a fieeting glance 
as thunderous din burst on Olir Cars. Then 
the lights went out and there was a sense 
of unbearable pressures and whelming dark- 
ness, 

W DID KOT lose consciousness, but for all 
B. practical purposes I Was completely ex- 
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communicated! from life, It seemed -that I 
had fallen into a state of timeless drifting, 
and for that reason I cannot 3&y haw long 
the condition lasts (3. Also I was out of touch 
with Salsbnck- 

Then by degrees this immense darkness 
tmd sense of crushing confinement began 
to lift. I glimpsed the grayness -of daylight 
jmd fell warm, wet wind from, the sea. Like 
steam from glass the opacity disappeared, 
ond I was lying on my hack on rocks, star- 
ing across the Harrow reaches of the island 
to a SQm-bre ocean. Beside me, Salsback 
was staring too, 

Except for scratches and bruises he looked 
no dEAcrent— well, just a bit different. That 
keen, brilliant look bad gone from his blue 
eyes, and they were utterly puzzled. 

"Wbat the devil happened?" I asked blank- 
ly. 

He did not answer, and gradually it eamc 
to me how different things seemed. For one 
thing our plastic laboratory had utterly dis- 
appeared without trace. For another there 
was an intense solitude over everything, os 
though the world were empty. The only 
thing that mode a noise was the ocean. Even 
the wind was somehow' muted. 

“I just don't understand this,” Salshack 
whispered at last. Then lie got to his feet 
and gazed over the bleak, empty scene. Going 
away from mo over the uneven rocks he 
began an exploration. After a moment or 
two I got up and followed him. 

The things wc found were puzzling, There 
were remains of instruments from the labor- 
atory lying buried in the reck crevices, but 
the odd thing was that they were crumbling 
away with rust. All the laboratory fittings 
and equipment had been made of incor- 
rodible metal, or to be more exact resistant 
to rust fee hundreds of years, yet here was 
ferrous oxide doing its worst, and it hardly 
.■seemed probable that air and spume were 
the root causes. 

Of the laboratory itself there wasn't the 
least sign, or of the house part which had 
been attached. The only thing remaining 
was the airplane which we found butied 
underground and more or Jess normal; but 
even here rust was eating into certain parts. 
Fortunately flic atomic motor was normal 
cnoughj with its life o£ many hundreds el 
years. 

We spent perhaps six hours prowling and 
pondering, using up some of the provisions 
which wore in the plane's sealed refrlger- 
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a tor, then we sat down together in the driv- 
ing cabin on-tl thought tilings out, or tried to. 

"It looks,” I said, musing, "as though in- 
stead of being away for a matter of perhaps 
a few hours we have been away for years, 
even centuries . . . Everything points to it.” 

"I believe that we have,” Salsbaek, an- 
swered, brooding. "But it’s only a guess.” 
he added, os l looked at him, in wonder, 
"and I'm not going to base my opinion oil 
the few evidences we've found on this island. 
The thing to do is to take a look at what 
lias happened in the outer wpild. There 
we'll find all the proof we need. In any 
ense we must try and find some provisions. 
Those we have in the refrig' won't last very 
long. So we'll have a sleep, patch the plane 
Up, and then ha on our ■way.” 

The patching up business took us a Couple 
of days, however. Then, everything tested 
to our satisfaction, we hauled the plane up 
the narrow rocky ■slide from below and took 
off. The atomic power motor functioned per- 
fectly end we sped across the gray, heaving 
waters with Steady, silent rhythm. 

But gradually we realized once again how 
different- everything was. Normally it is 
about 1,300 miles from the Azores to Enndon, 
yet, though there was no doubt as to our 
course, the instruments functioning perfects 
ly, we covered 2,000 miles without seeing a 
trace of Ireland or the British Isles. Even 
Europe had disappeared, or rather there were 
little islands here and there where Europe 
had been which suggested, grim thought, 
that they might bo the tops of mountains 
which had once reared from the vast Euro- 
pean plain. 

F OE most of the trip we were both oE 
us too astonished by the view of ever- 
lasting waters to pass airy comments, but as 
time went on, wc flew in varying direc- 
tions in the VO hi hope -of finding familiar 
land. 

“This decides it, Eob,“ Salsback &*. last 
said slowly. "Wc did stay away for centuries 
in what appeared to be minutes. I'm aFrnid 
we have proved one theory of an atomic 
explosion which isn’t very palatable, namely 
that atomic force, under certain conditions, 
an lor a time twist objects near it into 
hyper-space. 

"In other words, the object is hurled out 
of the normal space- time continuum like a 
ball on the end of an elastic; then when 
the elastic retracts* when the warp straight-- 
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ests out, the object returns to the normal 
■position, as vc did. While WO were in non- 
space- time, brief though it seemed to our 
senses, heavens knows how lOPg a period 
passed in the normal world / 1 

I suppose I should have been stunned by 
this pronouncement taut for some reason I 
wasn't. In fact I had half arrived at this 
conclusion already. What really worried me 
■wiis the endless water. To have traveled 
through time, through a spatial warp, was 
bad enough, but in find nothing but water 
upon return was even WflrSC, Etnd I said so. 

“I tan think of ouly one esplanation” 
Salsback said, after studying the empty void 
of heaven in which no bird* (lew. "'The 
atomic war must have been so diabolically 
thorough that oxygen and hydrogen com- 
bined during the radiation onslaught and 
formed water, burying all the continents and 
turning the earth into something pX'cUy 
close to a hydrosphere. Come to think of it,” 
be finished, sigEiing, Jf lt t s the only logical 
outcome," 

JJ Then weVe the last men on an empty 
watery world?” I asked, Eigbast, 

"That's the way it looks, Bob. There may 
have been others who were thrown into and 
out of & warp as we were, but how we sre 
to lind (hem I don’t know, and few would 
have the luck to be on an island as we were. 
Most would presumably drown by returning 
to sunken continents. It seems «? me that 
perhaps the continents were smashed by 
atomic force and the wafers robed Sn over 
thorn. Small islands were not inundated be- 
cause the water level remained substantially 
the nine/* 

1'or a space we flew on without making 
ally further comment; then after perhaps 
twenty minute? we crossed a small island in 
the oll-inclusivc ocean. There was some 
thing on it resembling buildings, and though 
I couldn't judge accurately at our height it 
seemed to me a? though monstrous penguins 
populated it, or if not penguins then creatures 
of a definitely aquatic nature* 

"WcYe not alone in the world, then,” Bals- 
baek said rather dryly, looking down; 
“though those are quite the strangest ocean 
denizens I ever saw,” 

L( But intelligent,” I pointed out, "They 
turned their heads to watch Us as we flew 
over.” 

My mind had begun to revolve around all 
sorts of theories. Martians perhaps? Or 
anyway creatures from another planet who 



had arrived in the lapse of time after the 
atomic convulsion had engulfed the world? 

’"Rest thing wo can do is get back to OUT 
own island and try and .figure out what we’ra 
going to do,” Salsback said at length. “We 
have * few provisions left in the piano and 
our job is to decide what we do when they T ra 
gone. For ail the chance we seem to stand 
of getting food we might as well be dead 
at till-? very moment/ 5 

He swung the machine's nose around and 
ago In following ihe course by instruments 
we made cho return trip, taking it in turns 
at the controls or else putting in the robot- 
gear, A night came, in which a quite nor- 
mal moon glowed, a day again, another night, 
then as dawn was coming we settled back 
on our island with nothing to show for our 
tremendous journey except the worry in our 
faces, 

“I've made a checkup on food supplies. 1 * 
Salsback said, getting up from the controls. 
‘ We've enough for a week, and fresh water 
wg can always get from filtering the sea 
through our took?. But I don’t know if you've 
thinking what 1’sn thinking/ 1 he finished 
quietly. 

"That it’s staving oft the evil hour?” I 
asked him. 

"Just that.” His bald bead nodded in the 
cabin lights. “We are in a world in which 
we don't lit. Bob. The world wg knew has 
been overwhelmed by a second .Deluge. Our 
instruments for the original experiment wo 
were making have gone and of course they 
can never be replaced. 1. don’t know about 
you, but I'm not the lype to endure a slow 
death from starvation.” 

He looked across iit Our solitary defense 
gun. 

“There are a hundred small proton shells 
in that,'" he went on. “If the- worst happens, 
and I dotvt see how it can fail to, we can 
empty them from the magazine and detonate- 
them all in one blast, in hero. It will be 
quick, clean and , , . sensible/* 

I fell moodily silent, A man docs no| 
admit lie wants to die that easily. Salsback 
was looking at it from the viewpoint of an 
elderly 111511, which I couldn’t share. In fact 
I wanted to rave at the crazy fate which 
had planted us in such an Impossible posi- 
tion. 

Bo did net badge l* me for Ei.n answer. In- 
stead he wandered to the rear of the ifSr- 
plan-e nod inspected! our food supplies again. 
I remained where I was, looking absently 
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through tho window on to iha gray waters 
find the dawn, sky r Then I had a shock, I 
saw what at first I took to bo planes ap- 
proach (ng r Then OS they came nearer I real- 
ized that they were birds, gigantic birds too, 
with a colossal wltigsprc&d, 

"DoeP I yelled, leaping up, "Lock!” 

ADS BACK stumbled across to Join me 
Cz? and for a moment or two we stood 
watching the flying "things" as they circled 
end swept lower and lower towards our air- 
plane. Then 3 felt Salslwek dragging at my 
arm fiercely, 

So intently bud I been looking upwards 1 
had failed to notice that queer, penguinlike 
beings were waddling like an army of wait- 
ers out of tho ocean and over the rocks 
towards ns. They were perhaps five feet lull, 
web- footed of course, but with very human- 
looking arms instead of flippers, and faces 
that somehow were not completely fishijke. 

"T don't like the looks of this," Halfback 
muttered, seizing the gun and sighting it, 
r 'TheyVc after ust Remember that they saw 
our plane, They must have followed US, 33 

"But Suppose they art harmless enough 
and merely want to communicate?” I de- 
manded, 

"And suppose they’re not?” His face war 
grim. “If we d ori/t hit first and ask questions 
afterwards, it may be the end of US, opd I 
prefer an end tbafis cleaner than being 
peeked or hacked to bits by n collection of 
flying fl^h end pot-bell tod penguins,” 

I still felt that he was acting precipitately, 
but them was no opportunity to stop hlm r 
Ho swung tho gun round, sighted it, and 
then fired, driving a stream of hellish pru- 
totile shells Into tho queer flying arid wad~ 
dlimg finny. 

Tho damage ho did in so short a time WfiS 
appalling. A scythe sweeping grass is about 
tho best simile T can think cf t but though 
he worked without pause, swinging the gun 
above and at ground level, the- beings stilt 
came on, settling as thick as seagulls or. an 
Islet around our solitary plane. 

At last tho ammunition was exhausted. 
And still they came. 

"Well" I said grimly, "that finishes it. 
We^vt nothing left with which to blow our- 
selves up, and wiping cut scorca of these 
things hasn't made any apparent impres- 
sion,” 

Sfllabnck was silent, haggard, gassing at the 
queer scaly half-hum n n faces which were 
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peering through the portholes and main win- 
dows. There was a sound outside like the 
rippling of discordant music as the "things" 
evidently Conversed among 1 themselves. 

Then suddenly the plane door was slammed 
Inwards, its lack snapped by the battering 
of a piece of rode. Amidst an overpowering 
■fishy odour three of die "penguins" eamci 
waddling into our cabin and Stood regarding 
US. 

That strange, remotely human appearance 
was more than ever evident now. Despite 
the- scales the- outline Of a human being WAS 
unmistakable; shoulders, legs, arms, but 
webbed feet and hands. The eyes were com- 
pletely round find set in the front of the- 
head instead of at the sides, eyes which wero 
covered by f> hard watery membrane. There 
were- vestiges of what might have been a 
tlose. Bind a thin Scar ef a ITloUth. 

" For the iovo of heaven, what ore they? 1 * 
Salsback whispered, staring at them. Then 
he gSanccd out of the window, * l Those flying 
things arc similar loo, except for the addition 
of wings.” 

The chattering speech which broke from 
the tallest of the three creatures didn't make 
the slightest sense to us and wo simply 
Etave-d dumbly throughout the performance. 
Finally the creature seemed to become im- 
patient and to our astonishment went over 
to the control board and tut down — yes, sat 
down — in the chair, its round, fishy eyes 
fixed on the switches. 

"Don't tell me it's going to drive the 
plane L” I gasped. 

3 got my answer in ft moment or two. Fur- 
ther piping orders had tho effect of making 
the other fish- men fit the cabin door Into 
place, then tiro one at the control board 
applied the power by moving the correct 
switches with his webbed fingers, Salsback 
and I stood watching helplessly as tho piano 
swept into the filr end across the endless 
ocean. 

What route \VC took neither of US had any 
idea, but after flying for perhaps two hours 
an island loomed Up in the far distance-, ond 
followed by flocks of the flying fish wc eli- 
ded high above it. It didn’t make sense to 
me, or I think to Salsbaek, that there should 
be a sprawling city down there, fairly well 
designed too with U COfltSrftl street and others 
radEatSns at right angles from It, Dut it wad 
there and wo wO-re dropping swiftly towards 
it. 



SaLshack’fl oyea met mine blankly, but I 
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wag commencing to wonder about many 
things. If this being could sit at the control 
board and drive the plane So petfeetly, why 
should not he and others like him be able 
to build a eit-y? Queer, really, how the obvi- 
ous truth pereEsUxl in remaining out of sight 
jugt round the comer, 



iNCli the plane had landed in the city — 
' which St Close quarters proved to be 
quite well built and almost indistinguishable 
from any provincial town, we found our- 
selves ordered outside, by signals chiefly, 
and so we stepped into a gathered mob of (he 
creatures who did everything they could to 
catch a glimpse of us, 

So finally, protected on bolh sides, wc were 
led into a building* along a wide stone hall, 
and then into a great empty room, or rather 
nearly empty. There were benches arranged 
in semi-circular rows but nobody was seated 
on them, In (his gaunt, bare space wo were 
motioned to sit down and two of the fish-men 



guards remained to keep an eye on us, 

I looked at Salshack troubledly. "Any 
Ideas?” I questioned. 

“Not any that bear weight,’ 1, he sighed- 
"At the moment I'm past forming theories, 
I'm just feeling glad that we are not so 
utterly alone as we had thought.” 

This speculation may have cheered him 
but it didn’t me, I had the unpleasant feel- 
ing that wc were running neck and crop into 
something decidedly dangerous. 

Alter U time, half an hour perhaps, there 
wore signs of activity as members of the 
strange race begun to enter (he room. Some- 
times they came singly, sometimes in pairg, 
and without once glancing at us they went 
and lock Up positions on the forms which 
were raised tier upon tier above each other, 
It wag to me grimly suggestive of a court 
of law, a suspicion which deepened In my 
mind when twenty -seven of the beings had 
OS-iCOtblcd, Etnd One in particular took up a 
central position and sat giving down upon 
US, It was, I suppose-, the queerest situation 
in which two Earth men had ever found 
themselves. 

The flutelike remark.? of tbo central one, 
whom I menially dubbed as “The Judge,’" 
made no- impression on us of course, and to 
show as much ive slmiggcd our shoulders. 
Promptly another of the beings got up and 
began, with obvious effort, lo talk in Eng- 
lish. He spoke it rustily, like somebody strug- 
gling valiantly with a dead language. 



“You — cr — are ancient men,” he said at 
length, and Salsback glanced at me- 

"Ancient?'" he repeated, gazing back at the 
assembly- ‘‘We’re nothing of the sort! We 
represent a. modern age— " 

"Hut a modern age that has gone,"' the 
interpreter pointed out, '“You are throw- 
backs.” He seemed to be getting a grip on 
(lie language now. "Your physical structure 
and your airplane both place yOU U& Pre- 
Atom men, which to us means prehistoric. ” 
"Pichlstorfei” I ejaculated, stung, "Why, 
what; ora — what year — Is this?"’ 

“The- year Fourteen Hundred of the Post- 
Atom Era, You date bad 1 : to a period sotne 
five thousand year? ago before the Catas- 
trophe and the Deluge,” 

“You mean that you are Earth people?” 
Salsback demanded, obviously finding the 
business hard to credit. 

“Certainly wc arc. 1 ’ There was even dig- 
nity In the queer being for a moment. “The 
atom war destroyed the world in which 
beings of your type existed. Continents went 
under the waves; radio-active force was 
everywhere. There were survivors on moun- 
tain tops and islands, but they too had 
changed. Their offsprings were different. 
There was a great mutational alteration and 
gradually wo evolved,” 

“Great Scot,” I whispered, "That’s the 
ve]*y thing you were trying to do, Doc— 
alter the genes. The atom war did it for 
them, 11 ' 

“And nature added her percentage.” lie 
added. “I should have thought of that. Na- 
ture will always find a balance, just as it 
has here. There being pq land left the germ- 
pi asm altered to the cki sting environment 
and produced flying aquatic beings who live 
in water and air and yet retain functions 
which are basically human,” 

gj ■ E- BECAME silent again, The gathered 
cJ H, assembly had allowed him to go on 
speaking, perhaps in the hope of learning 
something. 

"'Thai,” said the interpreter, after the judge 
load listened to a jabber of Words* “is cor- 
rect, We are the new race, and we populate 
the deeps, the air, and what bit of land there 
Is left. We thrive- and we progress. Since 
the Great Mutation there has been no gtrite 
amongst us and the secrets Of the atom have 
been lost in the Deluge, and as far as we 
are concerned will remain lost. So it should 
be since none of us has any wish to fight 
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the other. That way lies the destruction 
which overwhelmed the race from -which we 
sprang;, and of which yea arc still a part,** 

"Just a minute.” Snlsback said slowly. "Do 
you mean to say that you are a peaceful 
peoples with no wish te fight? No lusting 
after power?” 

"That,” said the interpreter, "is the situ- 
ation,” 

^Salsback Stared for a moment, then ho 
shook hif? ha k! head wearily and gave a wist- 
ful smile, "The very tiling I set out to do 
nature accomplished for me,” he muttered. 
"The old lady has stolon a decided march 
this time,” 

"What was it you set out to do?** the 
Interpreter asked. “How does it come about 
that you ore in this Post- Atom Em?” 

Sals back hesitated, then with technical de- 
tails concerning hyper-space, time, and the 
effects of atomic energy radiation, ha ex- 
plained exactly what had happened. The- 
beings listened in stony attention without 
once interrupting. When it was over they 
conversed in their weird voices for a while; 
then the interpreter spoke again. 

"Wo neither believe nor disbelieve y Our 
story, my friends. In fact we are just not 
interested. But it does; so happen that in 
this peaceful, ordered community there 
sometimes have appeared beings such as 
you, beings wc call throwbacks. They are 
caused by the action of what you call the 
recessive unit. In other words, men and 
women of the Pre-Atom Era emerge from 
time to time full of the eld urge to power 
and destruction which brought about the end 
of the earlier civilization.” 

"But weVe not recessive units!" Satabeck 



cried, leaping to bis feet, "Goad heavens, 
all wo want to do is live as peacefully 03 
you do. We want to — ” 

"I am sorry, my friend* but wo have an 
inflexible law regarding the appearance of 
Ibe&e archaic types- They must, for the good 
of our race at largo* be eliminated before 
their atavistic power-lust can upset the 
peaceful minds of the rest of the community. 
You say that you had on experiment ofoot, 
that a bomb blew' you into hypor-spacc and 
out of it. At least your story 3s more original 
than that of the other throwbacks we have- 
eo far discovered. They merely said they 
had come here and didn't know how,” 

“Then they must, have been survivors, 
like US," Sc Is back insisted, "Only they evi- 
dently hadn't the Scientific knowledge to 
grasp what Imd happened to them, 11 

“Be that as it may,” the interpreter said, 
sdu-r communicating with the judge for o 
moment, "this court is adamant. You clearly 
showed your tendencies when you k Li led mid 
maimed hundreds of our fellows without 
even attempting to reason. That 3s a fair 
sample of n pre-Atom. man and by it you 
both stand self-condemned.” 

There was nothing we could do to alter 
the decision. It was cold, ruthless, yet undcr- 
SULtldable justice- 13ut^ writing tlie.ee last 
words with SSalsback beside me, as we await 
the carrying nut of the death sentence, 1 can- 
not help but see something remotely funny 
about it. 

We who tried to make a perfect race, and 
theorized on how recessive units should be 
eliminated, are ourselves condemned by the 
perfect rsieo because wo are recessive units. 
Ironical? I tbLnk so. 




Coming Next Issue: REALITIES UNLlMiTED, an Amazing Novelet of 
an Expedition to Mars, by EMMETT McDOWELL 
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a FLLinimrjns to n forgotten limd where men oE 
their stripe are needed,, to a Land where pan- 
theism: reigns almost, supreme and where many 
forms of animal life have watt social and intel- 
lectual life equal to that of their Liuman com- 
patriots. 

It is and isoEnted land threatened with a 
peculiarly terrible sort of civil war. Modem 
weapons arc needed desperately if humanity 13 
to retain its ancient margin of superiority over 
the beast — and LrLc Nelson, Sloan, Van Voss 
and Company arc the only men available with 
both weapons and ktiowhovv. 

They have little choice but to accept the as- 
sstfnsneot — and from the outset find themselves 
struggling against deadly forces that arc fur 
from human. When at last they reacli the val- 
ley which is their destination they find them- 
selves facing an even grimmer decision — 
whether to- FuJ] fill their contract or to fight for 
the other side, the side of beasts and men com- 
bined in the strangest of social democracies. It 
is a decision which splits the group of ad- 
venturers and forces them Into battle against 
one another. 

From here on in the etory is Eric Nelson's- — 
and it is a story with a conclusion as astound- 
ing as any which science fiction has yet pro- 
duced. Sir. Hamilton is in top form in THE 
VALLEY OF CREATION- — and has written a 
novel no true science fiction fan wilE want to 
overlook. 

An author not unfamiliar to readers of these 
pages, Henry Kuttner, takes over the Hall of 
Fame Classic in July with one of his finest 
early stories, WHEN THE EARTH LIVED. 

In this story Mr. Kuttner propounds a truly 
Starring and original premise*— that the Earth 
is actually animate being and that all life, as 
ve know Et a is merely parasitical growth upon 
its outer surface. 

What happens when a scientist Is able to 
prove this thesis convincingly is* in Its way, 
even more terrible than the atom bomb. WHEN 
THE EARTH LIVED is both ingenious and 
truly frightening, In Ir, Mr. Kuttner reveals to 
die full the talents that linvc since made him 
one of the truly great names in science fiction. 

Thanks to our new enlarged format, instead 
of a handful of short 5-tor tea to fill out the Issue" 
there will be at [east one novelet and a fat 
hal f dOiMm — give Or take One — short stories^ se- 
lected from a list which includes such stellar 
names as L, Ron Hubbard, Jack Vance, Mar- 
ine 



garct £t, Clair, Emmett McDowell, Ray Brad- 
bury and others with work at hand. A losing 
combination from such a list will demand 
something Jikc editorial genius in reverse. 

Oh yes^ and your editor will be utso present 
wLth bis review of the science fiction mug- 
amines and his editorial carp Engs, give and lake- 
plenty. All in all it should be a fine issue. 




fjPHli oilier, as has become. Us recent custom, 
*“■ has been abulge with messages this time. 
Well, we've got plenty of space in the enlurgefE 
£S to ruu the pick of the crop, so here goes. 
The opening epistle stems bade to Out editorial 
in the January Issue as to what constitutes 
science fiction. With whidi, we let Else readers 
take tlie stage : 

CURRENT YATEDA 

by Paur Anderson 

1 1r.ii? Editor: Ikdicciijiiijr tk- current yue-Oii sment Fan- 
tasy *in.3 St", I'd *ay dial ai'a- #13 a tfrUtfcf uf 
and l-kc:. 

1. A story rs a fan ta :■>■ -wiiciL ri r.y a r oil basic con- 

dilioJlS used .'ire assumed lit lI|:;i!.':..i:iL. 

2, A *w?y U Bcienee-ficiLoH wh-tu iti pJot cntwdlci 
actual or nreepted tact, 

Okay[ Y j'.l wrLt« a :,:ory concerned wIlIi i Ise i.icc that 
all f^dUg-nfltve ^n.L>3Unncc* will cJarLctpt iiIiuidjji j-.il:.:; place* 
aud 4A1H4 a dsputiirAc of cIcctTitl ed bodies.. (Ur ‘■‘radju- 
ii-Tli v r suhslauccs" 1 don't ci: c:i n Henry Morgan's 
or Fred Allen's hair. . j Then, ici - .:> 3i in $Lory, JicpeloEai 
employing only factual dnin, the wnier in ti^l sleet * 
wLch diifs darken phist-esraphic i>Ulr» or 
C;mw s -diwIuiT^c of elect rilled bodies. 

fcrRO. he lias written a fantasy, hee.tc.ise ull j-idLcia-cslvtA 

are alike In she SWO act loan nl iJarkel-iLiLii .iriiL <l:M:h:i i-|ii njf. 

Unit, shere's iso use In taylflii that the dreamed -up radio- 
active HiiiLtn l-rom the Furple I'kinus, or the fat dlirien- 
aion, Iherc aint no such thtisa— as yet. S-jre, Lhere 

may tic little jfreen men wearing cement oi-erooiLt^ hi in~ 
in a mad. invfaititt djmtflaliHi, but— until it'* fait— it's 
fan tnsj. 

llatiaes ffak just iiCirer strides out, either in wrJiJrff 
Or jltao-riitiiii;. Tim Clue FJannlnso i : s often uf.Uiti:.il riii-J 
never dull. It remind* oi-.e of ’.IliiIlc — ant i]ic — ! m- 
the scenery, and she nail. Oh tls^ii cover, she lroki as 
e I louhIi *tie r * pit-paring dive Into some remote, cold 
W&tCl*. f-'i.a-nv . , . no matter how brain].', oil; cur. illy ruL- 
ynr.rc'3, or alien the Itabe l>, i-iic .;Lv, jv.i rail], in t M ',.r,- r 
EaTthman. In linn t,Mr, I lIilhIs she fell fur n rtsipid 
ebaraetee wborvi iii t -[jtr^t C'hi-cfi «houfd have turned into 
Jl pasture. 11 y ihc waj-, ''^ r a Khosclh yaffi"' ii ancient 
^Si'Tii^ii fur. "‘(Att lost, you jerk: 1 '' 

Alrpti Sub One lin's overly neiihls, Imt I] Ii:;, jt (its. I 
like machines chat eg er'i^y. What A Odna hadn't fcRured 
a. way to njie sip the C:i|r"lntor? Tehl Tdhl N'o mine 
,'jtiiti.t Uyi Oaoa , . . that p the Whost I'art i>f it. 

The. Crawirant of T '*’e Worlds., doesn't Sieloiip lit ihc up- 
la- date -S5L _ Jts srien.ee i* all nwey. fjtd th-r -ih.it has hccit 
^vritteit to finer eJlecs hy Biian:/ authors. It just keeps 
gralntf ttowher* nnd (hen stops. 

Ultra [ivul-j tmn. old Huff. Ir-fl vrfisten preely well, 
Eh-aug-Ti- The ernJT-ed fellow become* x aCprt *r '"'BaCleria, 
Unattached' 1 , hl.c EimiLnon. joayljc. 
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bring-* up i b ii rii : n ff i;ijfj<|on; vli-o'll ««• 

1 " * rollHrm ycart Srom new t 

F p Ellen - VikrjihiHj (Ne TV ft ft* B D-D ithaUc T } Ls autUnivdr 
VfTvt rlrnui J t it const In and ill downt — 97t3 Window, 
niwj. 






Until you started chopping, Pant, you pre- 
sented your thesis intelligibly. But there is tine 
Cate]* — if science progresses with tverninerem- 
ing speed, it teems highly probable that, ac- 
cording to your definition, mucli of what 3 a 
termed fantasy jtt prea-ent will ultimately be- 
SOiTu; drear fact. 

Blast It, fantasy cannot be quite so neatly 
packiiged and labeled. One oi the factors which 
creates fantasy Is the ability to. withstand all 
the lags and definitions of those limited intel- 
lects which insist upon having everything ih 
the acceptable world cut and dried Such a 
world may be acceptable tc? acme, but it* very 
pros ines.3 and logfc makes It anathema to the 
ntfttty. 



BRI EFIE 

by Mrs. Glen Burkhart 



Editor; I hira bean rtiidiaa: STAHTLlJifi 

STC1RTE-5 for guLto acme time a. nil rcaLlY tnfivr Elicra. 
J >>rtvtf *. ben-s to sick, rfioeg-h, o» Hn jari-uiry faaua. 
r j'j 1 E BLUE I-'L.'lJVj INC O Wl ■ fi rtiy grad IU<r iiiAd ror 
that rrm-.in It rained my Lift— Ltin way 5T«.gti*j JJuL lelt 
1-1, Er.ili^if. It lecmed 1o Itive Ida nory baiiftlir} hi mid. 
rir. Why ntl Kftve JiIeil wriEe i it.jucj Eg lid -ji If 
rtkL-L e r e ever s. Tie!: io Ktioli'a. Vra eurivis*. —MW 

Ailuai, Tgyhw villa-. ILlirtoLz. 

WeiJ, if Mr, Boh la Witling, wft are. Incident- 
ally, Mrs. Burkhsrtj you are not the only one 
with mch feelings about the -novel In question™ 
os continued perusal of this editorial peristyle 
will reveal r 



HEAVYWEIGHT 

by Master Sergeant Alfred B. Lana 

Denr Editor; After rr-vinig- Srlajite- Fiction for f.fluri 
y?ar», I Fid«liy not i-tLrrr-d n n Tnouith to write p, tetter 
10 the Ed. I noc'cecS talk About rea-jminjf thfl Ca.pt. Em - 
tuTO *iori<s. Well, I .v.i n: to throw my (J3S Lba) o : j 

tl;e able anninst inch a prccc’.l'jre. Although the 5r« 

fc-v- v- ere good, tlie r Ed c followed tlie rime plot. And. In 
every ilory, ths unbar vtol Eolo Icnir- w.itiitd estpjBii.itionB 
*J Jiow, iii'id why, Copi. Future aiid b:a Merida, m ir.e into. 

Very n v.Kdiiirift. Anyway, t£ tv j read on* 
atopy, you rend Eltain alL 

The aJlue FLitnlnjro, in your Jan. 1»»ue, wna a good 

rtory nlrttut, a.aii held my iotereat. Cat, v.-bexe do you 
i/il uLf MlcldTijr ti Lti pile STF mnjr. That atory VAIi 

Ftifutiy (uLtfLiy, cr I'll eat my itnpea, 

Thu CHinltai oil Two Worlda, tvh» eertainly oomliei ooq 
f<w due. tv’ hi really svonS-y l - .l:« VTir.t'KK in the llal] of 
]-lii:ie. Lec’-jt have mora on the time line*. 

AlcjiS J-- 1 l I ■■ Ooe wr.a very rood, r! i j. T alwaya did ■: n - 
y.ty ih^e Oljia PiriiL j'leb iLoriei. I Contrary opinion, 

blinnevl 

Ap (i:t tfltrA.Ey^lutiodi, n H-.1 O 1 . 1.11 h:iteed — two plioceT^. 
T3my Jipte hgrtri I^-Ie <™i., inil uaver mined. 

You ccrlninly lirvr. r. 9-ftp LlEbiE-A.EOP hi 1 1 1 r if e . 

IVTiy atp 119 inftni-- fill ■p’skrnji an younji tVJ(ro;Lptcy f No 

piaiE-rr nliAt hip nun it, bU inofiey emihlea klni io an 
gr-:Pllor> up riuei; >■ APiyOiie die. 

J ni.Ll-n Tlnciit-n iinic thn.e TiferrLtt enii'r DpiiTE>keIi 
JTpmnwind, TSnt ia brytmd ma. rJiil El'iEittit evif rend 
either -"Sei-eii Fpols'irE-n-i* t* Sn-EHTi" 1 or c ”Elrt M-C-on Yeic.l M T 
2 fa-ll to lea ho^v ^nyon-e c^n, np^ixgacli tJiai* (wo Siftolt*. 



Terrenittly J wftidtt illte eo lEe .nble to ffes holrt of all gt 
^ierjitL'j hooka, with the noefitloji at J, Tl.a Skip oC 
TiLtay"-. I'll ndiniL Elias one wain't f^ooil. Xliit An aoilior 
i* sllowed OEit r.ii=i ball *v**ry now and t 1 i«.:i, Sao'E lief 
Say, e L:, t hr,y Evana ia aarge pfte.t. ■' Vl :l are aJL 
yft'jjd.elf, F.El, ilia-hely corny, Eligiiffh. Ygb dirt help n>d eg 
I! tid a word Jor- arrow fojfgA, ni 01 y ftpoaairftrj puzzle, 

in thflt B.li::irl [ipurirt -uf you r J 

tVlutber FkV 5r,pnry ii-.l iy^l| p. go piiTj»p* tr not, 2 don't 
fcnOw. I do like hij lelteri, 1 >eti'',imi they nra inltrerli^FE 
Ea(¥',i*e Ihe lor.u tglter, bgl afier tlft-rm rrnrT, J *ei-l! 
hayeri't B^yi it n|; oot rt riiy irilim,— AF Pwn 

2fi|. Fgatgflico Bldiy. WakMpM, fi, I, 

Well, Sergeant (ic still e-eems funny for this 
aic-Sairjje to address others by that title) you 
CAfl tbfOw in Yc Ed'* 230 pounds on jCur side 
where Captain Future is concerned. We 
thought at eric of roplncing it with n *srics 
tib cut a surgeon of the apaceways of time to 
come Ef-fUStled Cftptftht s-ului’t, but nothing ever 
came of it. Yeah, on the whole we too a?c 
grateful. 

A nl-So letter^ Seigeant Lane — and if you still 
do have move hi youe system, let u* hnvo St. 
ffOpe yOu like us in larger format too. 



AND NOW A CORPORAL 
by T/5 Jjnuda G. White 



Dear EJIiqt: I wn in Ehg >.gjfiL[z.t FX Up* ftltiziitcii 
irh«D I noCEc«d ihft January ii*ug at eIim Urtt fit lint 
in Ji'irly a yt.ir lygu ikm'i hx zuy rftlrji^z liuriiyn. in 
Itbtyl. Sft 1 ilrftpr.t.l fil Ltiil EliilE Ob Ilia rturVfi a r.4 
tr-it'f:i,l xha m«.R'. 

Tbg Aral chtiifi I hh waa ilig t«Tar (’gatahEI.J agd I 

think It -vii i zCrGptr, it z Lille-— cr — T-c-Y-aftlliiir, J!m>il '1 y cil 

1 hi nt ? Or d*wTE J(jol 

Tlicyi I tcirnprl b.i Ehp- REln r jrP*ni ■ ift srip -wlizE I io-:L 
lpE«-W-d- AcpYTithiy lo Ika InijgTLfy gt 4i : .iai|wi# I h±djVi 

YlifZfd Ji'.crh. Tlif mg»t iglirratig^ zgiS |iia.tvrg lr L I -¥ r 
ilio wtiote trBLtc'u hapj«n«] to b« th< la-rl, -b-y Murion '"A»- 
tr i“ SLmjuar. Mftii'ri'r 5e1t«r jyicntEanod it at p-K* liftd been 
iftbdlnit inJ I'hVS tar a ytar alviI I wonder If thEa 
wci'Lnjr peraou would be iiileraiEed. Lr. (tLbtyi »c live of 

[lit hcvLiiiJlfitr,; j,:i xriaffa ilu hai. 

Now to frl vo my urvwwihy orfniorv— the fint u>] ty Jar 
the batV-TdE BLUE FLAMINGO. I wish hhucdim 
woisIJ wiito a aeguel 1o that r Lor v £Tef«Tibly ITriniien 
Dot Tba ■(tsond-ALEl'If SUD OXi. rr<ity m»d. it it 
•w*i BoaaLt3e. Tie thlrd-THE CONQUEST &F TWO 

WQftXDS. Ftaa it ■ rail Slice rtn J Ir.w 1 hu-tory, c vr il fulure 
Ii It iciTy. Four th— ULT RA Evor.in'rox. xicf, Ef ^Oii 

ftpri dilaU At a hiu.vliliia of that type, n nl: a 3ln1« tfamir 
tliuE tiouflhi recorder. Ju*E llie to pulJ -on hubby 

to ih If Lr really wa# pverLiLii lift nflh n. lick lodjja 
troiirr. Fifth— (iUARANTEJ'D. A iu-cei Ifbtle tomlc. 

Now, n-r 
■rijto naly 



fnr thn il! 1 1 p 1 e n Llftc< — [lie Cue Ori PA|fa 5J- 
1l:n ffir] -1n£-an r E rrar:i:1>lr rLtlipr Ehn ipiil 



was 

_ . gp 

tio cg-rijr nr gg ^ 13 — -wlhEcb -nrl.il Ji]pf> n! tpj. J ilrg- liLril 
rtrtfln# tJTLMA EVOl-hTJON. JWly Uni* 



t!l« nn,n qllnpl rill: 

FEJT.-ltA IWdffMl 
N, J, 



VV-xd Aid, ir.-,riL P Kliniv-r- Bin-Llntt 



You tvrltc a sprightly !£t(4i\ Coi'pot'ftl White, 
But If it fails to win the response ft merits, it 
might pay j-ou to cya the famine- review hi rhg 
h?ck of the issue for information a* to which 
anm tour meigftzines cojiithutc Itsfornia] trading 
mjirts In fust what you ere sacking, Good luck 
and let us knOw ho tv yotl cOePC OUt 



STAR MEMORY 

by Sue Chadwick 

ifiir. r Sir! C iLi.iilLiir-x Ed lj IJllbEOt’ ■ THE STAR OF 
T.LfK a.a my favorita r:ory f« dia I! cl I of Fame. TlieuBb 
It iiu i w me itii i Htruf-ArBcEytly abort if me ipl find my ■ 



528 STARTLING STORES 



t±E£ rcidinff It 0VCP Am* OTVV — IS&0 South Pnrexl„ CompTai, 
Cnl i-cii niji . 

Thanks, Sue, However, it is dcfmite policy 
not to rerun, a Story for the HqF until at least 
t-cji rriirS after its EnttipL magazine appearance, 

WE’LL BITE — WHAT? 

by George Andrews 

Denr Sin E Y:l tlie- jiuy ihiu'j li^ituaij lie-jpjAche* tryinw 
t* foiled yoau- (iSuiir'iiirLie. EE41 t ftn old ruuftm uf mine, 

m Pvt d-car <j!iS Kli” iuwL M I'm u TTarynj-d iTrUi niyse!f" 
pjinc tr (ha rcsciic. Fm, r espied in if, "VVImt has Cheops get 
that I haven't Fte-t 3 ” here goes — 

Aulf d+U Sfnjm— W*cnl din Ilonf' 
ttn-jn d-c min-'— Hum dc Doof 

E J nff ,*e Cm — \Tnn i.Jij Tilin' 

Yin v W &|e,»,— UfT CuV Cnilf 

KrLi. UlltrjK, Jilgtp — And, RluJF 

Trrt UAlnteiS — "]':n !i'i"ij4r]i rnni:i[li fnr Elii-qe I vi x I. 1 1 |-| t 

fiuSitf tVlLyil, I have aEi irr.i I t tn&tes \ikr. rr-i n flreHe a. n n j 

f'sn emljLH jieriielurel hlun- pliC-rn if, T 1 1 VI IT Tin re- 
l?i'.‘ hj s'i.K nL [re Oi'ji-in 'm ?ii3ie :, :i I i,:.^lil h:iee All (lie !■ ; I i :-r r 
tVlii'iqt T lv irl'. TEI] 1in:n, I'll nwif'-iL *y-eF i'l eAn nF TYre^ 
itid ItlLUee |.il k' 1 And 2i»j|:-n f<)e fiiSPfl VtTlia M>(t i’rente.lHl -oE 
IdJiyn NAtr tea.” 

All (bis it- ■ >ii Ills c’ifT. Ed, >o write it on Fee and, aw 
For the CTRCLK OF KERO, roll your hoop with it. It 
wouldn't even make n plastic di*j Sor pfayiiift ii'JJIy 
wluks. — S917 Cum ha? ib.it it Avtiuio, UlovrlbtiJ 4, Ohio. 

Gitd, George, ehtcidfrlo — pletnef WEsost to 

blame, yon. lls or the cplsticcrs ? 

LAND OF THE VftEE 

by faub Vtifiland 

EJi-jt-r KilEESrl giva eieg n heoaH evhn IT I am us-ln ft 

w pencil Tof Fme nf rour ancred screeds. I win readme 
pj;ir ET1IKRGRAM5 at the kEteTien taV s and when 1 
*fnt up Ho look For a pen I failed— signally. Tims T wanee-d 
a ■cup of cofFee to aw] the (■a*]' Row oT Hens. I turned on 
the coM- water fnuccet in the rhiV and bfeiolel OJT came 
the whole i Kin r; in my hand, sprartna Lhe place like a ilr- 
merited hydrant. It's rather dump Lit here now, but with 
a casual smile on my fact I proceed. Nothing 'will deter 
me Eram roy .self nMoisrit du:y. \\,''hat l.i nsy du-Ly^ A 
few nnienra. a few ckeert. 

Tils JtTrttK Fl,AM1NCO-(1tp Fiurlieh l» pw. Rad 
e j=n u'u« ! ion, iv-r.cij( itm-rv — hut t'cri sp.iil4 j myself. Still, 
‘.vi i lei a icet paij, rlim't (Hey I The aSory aedon i» 
iuntpy at firpt. hut whnt a plptt The plat it reallr 

Wf^'irEli r nf ji niaFifrr, 

ALEFH SUB Oh T E— cdrftKm-, Whnt did they uiecL to 
Mr. EiCiKjt— ihe ca(’e pajnmaa? 

CUARANTERP^Cee whls, if that ijn't the cutest 
itory E ever rend. I 

Mo&t oF the letters are rroo.l. I ejnedaEly noticed : I :•:■■! t 
hy VVsrd Mitleahy. Jerri! nitd David (Oih:> it at die. LT.'ic, 
yen nren't reiated to a Burton Rischei are you? 

I'm •waTninff everyone, too, (a lay Sue try. If y.-^i ah 
had half the nene he'* ^ot you'd Ire all rlsclit.— Tlit Para, 
St. LvOuEf, MLiicurE. 

Sofry ftljOUt the f-htitct, Paub't, blit tnc letter 
is fun despite tlie thumbs-down on Bok“a liter- 
ary And ■why drag' Burten Rascoe- :nt& 

this? He's never bothered im stf fan yet as 
far iw w& know. Check and doublt-cheek ott 
Encary, 

HIS BABY’S BOK 

by Gerry do la Kca 

U^H- jSlf t ,F V* kbc^nth T m ip»r ShAdbl pf K[ r IP, 



Rut while this phrase elEmixed Ilanaei Dili's etc±Uen.t 
'■‘The Itluc FEnminiio"' in tjpicnt llh'-E, Atjlt. t!i^ novel il- 
Ffir wa* miofher outstanduiR es-rifispl ; or lloh'n riflPtEut 
claim i '■? tLe cran n of the Imc "enrunef c l liniaiv/' A. 
Xernrit, 

"'The Blur FSaminRo'" sEimvl^ as the he't piece o( pure 
fantasy in hnvr appearpr! in the pnjees o£ SS *Lnce it first 
taw- the Hffh! of tltiy ip 3 WV. That's nut. n very hiff s-tate- 
nni!. -iff uSiiurnc. since SS 1;a t pTescnted few real iaTitaafcs. 

tint [ "in FTMikjnjf n Ta^hpr hroad '-tatemeut ^vhen I tny 
(hat Itpk today (he n-rnrest tiling in the field to 

SUeriji! HiA di:l mi cycriknit Ffb in complctmjr Merritt'* 
"Th-n F(w Woman' 1 " Fur the New Collectors Group la^t 
ymr an.| it rppcrlcd th-st the tanheominyr "Black 
Wheel" is o.p even hiciter cy ample of Du!c'‘b talent. 

Tha cover iliostral ion, incidentally,, ■we* belter thUi 
tisual, alLhijitjfh it nrijeht he better in the future if TJerRey 
iro-nl-3 Hi't toiieihcr wilh tlie iiitciiw nrti-'t {who in 1 Hi » 
ca-te vrn* Stpuerss. I presume F> The luterllor artwork for 
"The Ittue FJnmlisRo r ' was escetlient. 

As l.ii llir i ±A( c’lf I hr inAlli?! Hvi~=i ,1 M.iru-’urt Si. fllalr 
laielc re wherever atie (-ifl Fpi.nn and trll lirr ii> rake 

C 3 -I 3 M ik J- i i : I jirk weLIi hrr, "I’lic 1 1 :ill n r Lizr.g 1:13 ECCVed itfe 
pur|>exr, [ ln:l 3 cve. rmd Cbit hh ■plittlinntedi Cmiitrhls tn K. 
K . KlTAh^ ^>31 3 l I s bEm.i%Lilj£ 

Thr IrLt^C dejiAeiifitfit lilt re 3icvr [ipah wijli Ihjji Ln.il?-. 
The lei l*r» Hit lender a-oil mljre in Lrre- linic th.Ln E ever 
rrnniiiivr tJirm »i Tinving- been iti S5. It’s ct^l-’iioly a VbS.1 
in3pn>veinirti.E ovpr (-fie Sarjfe Saturn days, 

IVlii’i; E ur-ifTev;ii,:o the hind words jrmi hn l for my r^n.- 
xinp, STJi'f SPOTS,, in the TTirw column. mijfHf E n-iikir 
a Few e- in-f ctionn ? The ln*t Issue dTJ not c'--ia5n the 
rrsultre nf an author poll Rather it was a poll tre dp- 
tetaninp the f*ror[te sprits oF the ten ''le-idipe 1 " authoF^. 
who had bepn selected in rlic ■previous polls conducted over 
h nerioit of npven years by ^rt WiiLatr and myself. 

T En-llevii ytildr i t.LiIrrs nliyfHE Ijc ipwe±5(fi| i-n tbe TO- 
Aihtla. which rwtrvl (lie fa-iraivEflH sLCrfry xs I ht l:ea( hjf 
thrir c r-Tiv^llv i: bEllhPril Vun VhLr-f — '"S'air'i A T.l.'Tritl 
"The STi'Ort Fool"; H, p, Lpvcopaft— "The Outsidry -1 '! 
St-m WeiuTsaiam — "A 'hTnrtina. Odyssey"! TJ, G, Well* — 
’’Tlie T mp IMaehire"[ Robert Ilelailelri— ■'Universe”: 
ifenry Eiultner — ''Mirn»y \S'eTe tlie ISoropo'rci”! liih-i 
CanspHeM— -"Twltl^lit' 1 ! L Sorasut de Camp— H, f,cat DaTk- 
u±s* Fall' 1 ; E. F. fimirlu-'The Grey l.eniman. 1 ' 

At thr rtr-MLl Edtiln -I rhihin. ScT'trer^ H'Jclion C'lm veoElnre l 
eit^i.liivHr-t SkOnbli-rr p-311 vvliqch hid (’He Eidlowinir rCaii-Ki! 
fsvElritr 1L v-i n yj" xEf-fXEilaxy SIstliOrB: 1, KisltEirr, 2. I'nii 

■'■'(IR+. -J- JErl-nlein. A, lie Camn, B- R, SirtE(!i, TreviSrSl t 
dccn:i spill a'lthnra: L, A, Merritt. 3. Welnbaum. i. Ijov-c- 
crafti 4. Wells, S. Jameion. Favorite fans— 1, Forresi 
Ackerman, t. Toe Kr-nriedy, 3, Dob Tiitker. 4 . Rani 
.Moth-awitr.— 9 Dosert PEate, Westwood, New JiKsey. 

Tliart];.!, Gerry, tt's go&J hear friM! >oti 
ijf.iin nitd At Pile'll IniEtli. Wc'rc marking tim*? 
of tbri HhJl of F;wne until present S-eieciiEJEis are 
cxEinn.tted, At thnt time, we intend Ea eDnsult 
tlie expresscEj opinion of our readers, who have, 
tike yOursclf, been writing in about the feature, 
T]t?. rci.i] problent, of course, is tfuii witJi rare 
exceptions, the so -called old tLniera simply 
aren't ill U v.itli the writers of todaj-^ — AltliOugh 
it may take aomc ycara ft>r dyed-in-tlie tULit- 
tou fans to bcoohie ftwiite oi tins fact. 

We're sorry about the SUN SPOTS error 
and are glad to print ydut oirpla nation Of tile 
Crtit]i -AS well l(-s the fan-po-oi resntts. Keep the 
Grits coming, 

DREAM BOAT— HUH! 

by Ricfc Snpary 

D«r 1'Jrcam Dost: Well yous h J(tlu frteud [* hack. After 
rtidiciic, {aij:E Eociklnfl nt} (Lr Jap,, Issue of SIS T Just 

E-ii- Write. vrrjr nut*ta.ndfp f; oit Indeed. 

Ama, ISniifl-.-yl Von knriw if he o-auld ever draw what 
Ise wAni^l tn l'1| het he woulJ turn cut a master penoa. 
Wow tah-o thr# <mc-, I Fvts-U I could.) Nice colon. N-o 

jo l.vei i: (£ 3-eit*. a nil -even, the yelF^w p--ma'f to T-rJftlil . Nice 
Aciwdnif line.. Ulofl eyes., Sice neck. NFen br AAA — 
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Ubk. An-! lJi-e il tli* writing was alL aver to cue lide. Yet, 
dll us nil E beLieve tliiji it LJie belt cover >D.L have hrul. 

bLcViai-i, t iTj iLii lodge* Heed WOET? ibO-.LI CC^Ving FLrtley. 
lie al iHi w lieLMi Lli _-.=1 V1‘. Tu Liu.,1. bn Jo I li r wbola 

L B 1 u >- - - llul Llicn m? MsiJ 3.3 »r ctabinL E laJ-1 Ea = [=n„ au, ujjDau l .vd 
all tin he Kind, 

yd w.f nurj.TCiiiLit, THS BLUR FLAMINGO 
yn-iir licet iftlc-c SPAEt OF LEIcE. Bui, it hui s^m- 
3 ia.ra«Eiveljf no jfiflt *i *SJ. Only the htnn ti ful Post of word* 
that Dak pore r. out cO-ald Tnake uv for the uniiarelmpcd 
IbT! J not to exciting etcFy, Of courr-e it in Eh* Iufc 

Nlarrlt ichocl or v-ming, which d* more cf 4 compia ment 
cl: r.ii not. Boh vsDio hm fir.hlit L a i-i w of Mtrnl'i un- 
fiibUlLCil T'l-jIh it ubl l ei-.i'y bettor e-qulped to writ* 

like the old iii -A r . c-f thnn kiij^tio elec. 

i £:n VvOfc'iL picEtlfeti of !lia Olid bciiLgl, ea-[±cii.Llj lk-S 
Wei Cl | |_i i rn \E uf [Tic lain I I faty ILfst tJCflUpM ltn> fc:'e WuH’ 
di-rFi:!. [ lvu-ulil luvi tu itR Vi' Jilt n-Jnnbr i f: li-rr EiliL 1 1 

ft’™,, like i?i "Mahc Mir-G Mppfc,'" A* I lain th* ooty 

t r^m.i inti I e tliiilJT ifl hfl did licit TV-i.bT 1; thing! tut J«rhnf. I 

ywjlii have hxan Intei-evEed to raid. mora abaci; the at* 
pwjjilc, and tho* furry cuea Ob well * sequel ii tilled 
for *nyw*y. 

Now after that one could expect ibe real oJ tha 4-tn/nq a to 
ha only aecand Jt>, but your HisI 7 itory fooled no. I, in 
die pi at haven't lilco.l your ckciiej. But thli really yni a 
dnj ic. THE-: CONQUEST OF TWO WORLDS. was lenity 

l.H-ELtx l3ij.n tho inivci, n.i:i] Sit 1 Li LrnHul.*' BSOTV I v l read 
r-\c.* p-l Ti: p; Elen Till 1-nr £cl:i I -In ftlAEtTlQN QDYSfiEjY. And 
^tm-iit tho VtiE pie-1 pen- pt Kit ilia CGilfJUflj.E (if kpie* I JlQVi 
ir*d. i» if n-e r-aMhi tb* planet* itUi Eki|aiJilnn and 

acting p ■■ ir-ci do (-^ny r Fate aEorloa tiay-i pletsia'ad eofciar 
tho liTt *1 k or a, mor* p^-n-aTM pt+ipli. CnriF ti^j V. t-: 

OdtF. 

I ^Louht tli*E enjrcane witl ■abnla.nn* m* IE I »n.y tiicYe 
few 'voEik peopl* llint ^to not todny IkIjit pi;i.HaiL arijtunl. 
The t-’bineeao bj 'here own people^ ar.c! TCuniin-. And -mn*E 
of lie by ihkw h.tvi heard Ena repoTl i of tho IndaErsa four 
1 1 v: n rn eJelitn.*, whoa Lnnd wo tcolc qw*j ■from Eborn-J *Tf 
■jiii'1erf:tivelft.(riiS and Jn aoma cnee-’ a'nrefnz'j Vop, J 
there aten r E any M n r l ■! ■'. j i j . For there take. 

!jE- riair mi at the? gllior end of her nend’ern 
: i T c=rniig -n .i L tile- wOTia ITOt y ieaie a fiOJifO RACKt: . 
I'm trouafi trying ?o fiafl'er Ee- Sh» oije^iL writer, am! 
tom* wt (pood *torioa, nrd then awrol. Hot Eie-fleet (iLinda 
.vie very co'-l, but ioniet1ir.il p nifrht [mpr*cf«^t»-blio. The 
Idea of A<3,-irre<ji Ti air wiip a killer. I eaiii behev# it i^i*- 
ffl.TRA EVOLUTION was not full like oilier* oi II’* 
khir. In e ail f.i-.iptaniiiisr. 

( £ l r .\ U AXTKlt Lf wee a Iq.Eu. Boy who l a endii-s. - 
i*n il hardLy am as in Lsnat 1 Link In g ■» up. lie ii more tbe 
Hn nil Ion lyji*. Boy we* it jjso. 1. Aad itickina the 
mdr-pj over eit the. fitter peso tva.» a goad idea. Kttr-p 

ynir fnam ch«eilj'K, t'lh illil I didn't. 

V/pJl. Ftharga-anLi *m goad EOfi. _1 h.i 1 4top tiick'isn oa 
*]Eoy. I bora no EitJhtjTc rcaillnj,*' ]i!m. All jihi hive 
1o do i* Eli ink wlwit he lr ewlng to n-tni >re Lt ft flti. 

1 n. hill re hlai. He «cLsi4.lly mutt iitvidr to Pi*ai* ilenE 
way. V.'icIl nie It eonte* no tu r s.1. 

Wrher ehould Hit 3 imi In Felldj. fEli. It's to old for the 
youeifr eae*. they didn’t ffei Lt. J 1 wou£d bar# betin Sn- 
. I: r ei. Eo fitrer ahoot ytWl 'iFnLE i LI -If U ai n ti rf E-tir-n EaEte~1. 
licit TOU didn't tliia iM2 SflLiiEh An* St, a Socith G*E», 

Celff. 

As LEP-Lia], Rick a upon receipt t?f on® ynur 
Eni**ii r es, we sLunncd and i^rittc- 

ful and WLth iibsoluldy ndthin^ to say. VouVe 

Eit id ii fill — : 



Like the tvat aioie *1 Improvement lioth in START LJJfO 
nr.rt WO^Dfitt, raiie a iiilLy ihn Enii ■ llil i 11 on tba J&ctar.— 
Bt. 3 Box VH, Sprlnftiajy. QrefOri. 

Wdl, both hook-s hs-vc ]iatt thdr visn^es ele- 
Titled ?inc.c you vsTOSe this ^Ltf, Roscodj and w& 
ho p* you cotitjnutt to enjoy them. Incidentally, 
what college arc you sroitfjf to what nre 

von tiludyitijf ? WsVc intGiestcd, of coursa. 

HERE’S BILLIE LEE AGAIN 

by Sillic Leo Randolph 

Dear Ed. I WlIL wplf -W^IL, f am irafi r.n lIich fr-cliu t-.iy 
new add real In Cilsf. I hope tlinE you dnn'E 
[Aliena). Since it retra* to be cuit-uniDry, i'EI irivo i.:,y 
Tenetluni. to the aover. II erp>* is LmproTLng. At scp»-t he 
keeps up with the ckinp; In^ f^iliioaT.. The loijc- ski-rc did 
|:::t i ■; EPS pint -ilcLi :i i:t frolU the eaihiLi::n nl Tier Ii fi'.ut:. 
Also she ia‘ drei'-od a3nv:».i <Kacc3y ni ibn authc:T de- 
perilled her. -sven iF ihe iiere# h la ■ »= r:l at iLut p*i Lkiilib- 

pi 013 h 

New for TEV. TJiaE’a -wluct t ±«m1 fiTit. mi I'Ie clafeiili* 

my fcelin^-i toward il A-riE. The led res nr-a *11 aiLEertalia- 
iiifr, eipeclalty min*, ff-eb, hch, hcb. Ttiit rrs-llTr =iar iis-or- 
Ite* are WJffodsky fyou can Ecll he ctojicsi 5Tt)ni Tetm. 
'IdylJ Saeary, and nE-tVard. J, ITn CouveTjpp fs ^ chne 
riuiiLtr- up. T dh. .spree with Willy Weber. I thFok oEli-rr 
[icople* 1 cdilolonf. lire very intercitia^. It -givep tairiclhirg 
to talk ihoaE if they ileciile correcpaad. 

I) THE Sit,VEl FI.AjftNCO- HaotuE, Bok. Give o« 

more.- f" ! : i Vr h. pic far f sWCOIl. 

j) AILKPH Sffi OM >j— 5 ^e_ cm If. She jtlvei me 4 laugh 

while 1'ca III Ehr niirlhl pt nQititt OVti her chfLlTiOCe It. 

Jj Tills. CONOUFST Of TWO WOllLllS— •IlamiUoii. 

Gof-T old world ureci-cr itnmilEcln, 

The Other S-tOTiei n.rc r-*t w*JrEh •mFnLtcJ-Jiinij'. ^Lilf Pil-S. 
If I don't slop now, I mijrhfc bore prciple, so I r ll atop— 
3IU TIEilan As 1 e., Let Aflfelf t 34, CftllF. 

So yoEi too [jAV* turned Atiffelencv, Miss Ran- 
clolph , The moirf docs not rcchi to have 
materially affected yotir litorafy {?!) fltylt, 
Remember to wean your WQpmes when ventur- 
ing out after dark in that climate. And if dll 
Song skirts wtM iLkft those on Bergey f a erection 
for the January cover, wa ahould have no oh- 
jectiona whatever to tho fftshlon leadership of 
M&wUar Christ ia-tl Dior and Ilia pFjHaian fol- 
lowers — no ohjectitm whatsoever E 

Come to think ef tt a Ks-ffliltori did wreck a few 
world; in the HoF classic hi question. Well, 
he's the lad who can do it. 

WHERE’S ROBYN LE ROY? 

by Ddn Mwk.-ilry 



THE RIGHT WRIGHT WRITES 

by Rotcoe E. Wright 

IIfrt Editor: I *m rather pltaicd vfiili idrii fehvw named 
F.HLiii.ff fat plehkiji uhi ib.iE sranJ Land navel "The Dlue 
Flamiiici" by Ifimiti E!-..k . Here nit a ■ I orv with Tail 
philoM4Jj)lECal tijitrciii r V. .iLtiiia Fut EliAla vrtici aaacd 14 f 1 r L-Tir - 

Leneaih Its celcifiil nirfs-rf. TVia pix p.ttie aTixip hn-mapi 
lu iheli faulty brie and Lr j eom«q.aeq1i4L "chill" w-n vary 
hAHapfut. licik hr .-r I: :. ji wrLiira a novel bath for tie 
"Soi-rlleri.hal ' r unit -i hr "Tht Llt-f tthici(i' r tjuliMo. That ii act 
Tirj- rpir Lu '.In 1 >ii t I wiili ba wiMilil wril£ IWOFe plrctl 
aprt draiT 400. 

Cf-llro# knc*i>i filf hilijf, ■ 'ii lijfarfly: I liked ''Alerb £ub 
Cm»’ r for il a [rapheFiing ■ Lcm.i J iiTii rr, "fpui riaiilved lOP 
the laugh It ij n '.■ a inn Li:" I cnnkln't n-vriL r,'i 3 l: - hi y p tl f 

t-d read 1j T>ia GpT«E.x.nat 4[ Tx-fs Wrvrlsla", Tbia tidfi* J’CiltOD 
Cto"* e9imd*d like ■ ra-Eh-rf lifelee* ■*aF=L-<i , Faf- fr4iu- the 
Vad all" dxyi. 



Dear Eilitor: I ilmled nul to xriti ■ hack letter, but, on 
coniklerlnii whit i el j filial failure Jt wm mil wT, hi a 
mi. all iffciiiior ii hrul L-f gettins- printed, I tore Lt up intf 

aihrlirl .ill rt. rff one. 

I b»l v*f y iiored by wrilerj x-he J * t i>t a c>.aLe wht.lc 
|*E[cr tu * minute aaiilyaii or each aiid every arory. 
IStiFpC* it 1 h? pn.y (hat ELI-' i"»i=a -c-ihiIi! LftV^ Lrcifi tittle t, otwJ 
that ?! eertoan lliairj nrar 1 he hafk of the l»rk beldr'atd 
■oi-newheFi else . , , axS^Ely xlure, I won't aajf. 

Itecgcy'i cover war nicely done and Lt ihoweil uion 
e 1)421 i 3 ia.n inoii of hi* cover*, but It didn't appeal eo me 
foe 121 = 1 * e reiMin. It tin alwiyi been cny i-uibtiioa In 
bei a J'lirccT in i iila SLI-jj ira ciCH . . , li y an know, iIlftp 

can lie * lot -:lf dlffarcnca bclwrC:, lh nrlUt'a CrlvTT Mid 
his annLilfl xntk. 

By the *nr, wlia'ei-er hn-piie-ncd E-d fhf illusETit-w Tf 
kern SUN OF DANGER. VALLEY OF THE FLAME. 
THE DISCIPLINARY CIRCUIT and many otheT* ll 
ibihli it waa tfaa sair.* artlal r.n ill three, thou|h th« 
work ii uoijiried)? Ill had Ealant and bia ail ««« 
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STARTLING STORIES 



ILjaillj CCldd. , . , *r any +* tf, PUpCriloT (<J molt o[ tEl* 
trlLii* you liave -at prcacnt. Juit for mr own inforrr 1 1 ion. 
it hit Lp hi a Ainn«r And In the.™'* my chanaa oF getting 
him hack. I wlili you'd Iry co da », 

£ think tliat'li be enoccli about Ikt art work and rtfrnf 
let'* change the iiabiect, As for < he fwtiirr-fi 
S. F, Fin r-jlilic llione (whj t k*t hF(fhbro-w iUIb?) wb» 
taper- excellent, at ututL The only w*y it oGldil b* 
improved would bo 1o ■deTnCe ru^ro iptiC* to it, At prevent, 
it 1 * riC-clii'. ff ji little over two foil pagea, If jrOU fpuid la- 
orea^a Ic to, *ay, ifixe png”, (cL>.-i;i Lr ™lir((*:l t^rtix^il 
of. at leaet, Che famine* on the A-liet, ybvi w^ul'I th* 

feature that much ncor# irit-f r^«l iti if . 

£ have a *LLgge i-tLon : Why not pi*e Iti a rtitiire.** a. 

ccHnpiutioQ to 5FFP r writlm ovvry ntisatii Tip a ilitrer eut 
fan frodu a ifLlTerent reotiuu of the Winder. eejM^rtLitg on. 
die current iHnactlvItlesi of hia region. TliU reie-iiiA, it 
Http-trjy 3iA.:i,l!mE, could prove very In t cr r t t i rnj , aunfr-Sr 

you lay ? Well. I fjnai't tiling many reader* would grip^ 
If you put not an* nrsrp (iIi-ite? to make dju.ee fw thi* 
nnlarffpct SFFF p,m3 the new feature. I'leaje ilve th?9 nig- 
gallon tom* Ihfriurltlr I tliinii Lr could be really PuccenFul, 
Turning Co TKV, w) iifnl a. crap oE letter* Y-aaily im- 
uroTed anwe U"t irpnr. TIlIt [^ovecraft cuntrovcrpy gati 

otttcr all the iimtj. Wochlng liSc* a ffc-od conilToveTey (<? 
liren up a letter etiliinm, I tlwayt pit, 1 niircr with 
r; |: r ge 1 1 ctmocc-majr ^2 i-=clli. I don't read bit iCBnc* ^04 
often. but crer wbrn I itn aet nfucind to one I peldcup 
have the ucTnrpfl:^ to Flniph it. 03 l well. m&yhfr I jU4t 
don't Appreciate liEn-i-jiura. 

Note (o Pptcr TS-t'pp-ni: Hour can an^ona irl:^ xjiMitil jL*t 
I.QT ecTtSt n*k for Ebo teitirn of Cap La in FutyTr ? Tkfl twp 
.i.iii ilwi't ro tnEttbne to«£U*eF. K. the publiihcfa Atee 
get entiuf k pnp-rr, f hope the^-'EL ittt ii to ni-Hti T"W3 ttio 
SJi «o monthlj-i ml her revive CF. 

Ellice thip epiptle pm™ 1& litve none a hit ijvjf 
two TUEeti I'd beitnr rliiu jiaw. And ilo:i I fWI dirt ptti 
tint jtitjwliBrB near Rofij-n lo Koj'i litter I — Utti. £l, P 
RL LAult r Ul Mo, 

Le Roy id tiibiocountAl)!/ ntiislilg 1 (his issyo, 
$0 ytm can lit bncfc and t<:Eax r Wt pivc yy« 
machine* to olitl poc-Laatcr. Wtiliaili E!, R.oat* o-£ 
B-caumoiir, Texas, 9 s a iuEmitubo neifhhor. The 
iiltistrator \vlifvae Jo-33 yml mourn [| WLIhur 
Tiionias. lie haa pi-o^rcas-ed to advertising pcEJl 
so lucrative hi a return Co these ftag» Is ht^hly 
prohlertiatieal — dam tile Juck E A very good 
man indeed. 

Your fan suggestion it Jiitareating — 'hut the 
fan-0 rgalliaoti on registration we hope H> in- 
augurate in our July issue (fan ca -ope rat ion 
wotting) is a step atong the very line you sug- 
gest . It Is mu' h-opc that such listitig — perhaps 
with some comment— will fliiAble no-fan readers 
to locate their nearest group ns well as promote 
exchange of letters and visits between group Ji 
So, if you are nn officer of ?uoh an organisa- 
tion Or wtah to start onci please inform Us, 
complete with addreas and meniSjceship ii sting. 
Wc'Il do the reit. 



WHEN VERBIAGE IS GARBiAGE 

by W. E. Roi9 



Dbae 1 K,fHi<ir: la He jour land, at ni : I rf r il TtrbCag’-t (4 

J+n^=iT?- S,S-. w.il.1 T=i>lyj 

Vnii.r ji^niiid.ML ifii fhf i.liOV* aVfrftR'!. JfBlir Ja-rRtm- WH* 
iMtlflr |b^n titT, 

V( t Tkallji n :■ r fniEiiE,; In terror, obicimn? fair Ctfht^p** 

T-la-r, 

Pot^rri-td#, you EffnareiE tiomT-kieijr, i>oar Cliia lliruw Ea tkp 

tpon^f, 

A i j-yii tc xLiiji-r:l -::ii ITfjnEa'i TiibnitlB,, and ijili i-TiHerE liVn a 
pprnt i4iiitcilli.littt 

la p (lirfiliUi.] ■ fa of JiilatJ. pLcklei r frtth. pEuahtd 
In.mi (1 l, »|£p*i tl AH*. If. 



Frtterv^l f'or.i Eree-dna oil Pluto, I nin um (o Ukdv / 4 
voUillf dir. 

Dut you h«va forced neoirnEtEDCL, ot tbit objaot tlul 
gfi :+ ■ your ktt. 

That *dil ±nd tour.-t [KitrhedroB, wlilab. Et ovit or obloaK 1 
or flat 

Dr wvjrfJ wiih. Kfowth. poly trlotumt, or b*1d 1 1 n. rVall 
trofii a ebit. 

You «re plenty d^rntd good di. ewjiToi tloa, your Sun guano 
1* trlto ni^noEkti 

I M(c« it. Frieod S-JLlurn. oc-urgricit. I enjoy It * 
hrnk-oF-s-hl I — P r O. Dim 414, DeiunHot, T«nm. 



Lasi istac, iWf irnir, la-tt i-Fs\w f The critical 
hyenas tum.fl * 

As they rend editorial tissue, or rt’L^fjj.qr some 
mare go 

j Old blunder s t j>t«jj( iia^fy forgotten, they turn 
up j’sc ftdl tight of day 

Old paragraphs ragged and rotten, they lov- 
ingly up or-d display. 

That each trivia* t safety been buried is a 
fact <ff which they're unaware* 

And if Ye Ed. is already harried, they utter 
a blithe, * Wt don't cart." 

So if zve had our vsay tve would send them* 
to desert-land in the Southwest 
In an Army we'd up-end them, ttrtffe a 
triplico te- written req r test. 

To ship them so far from the System , they'd 
never, no never, get back. 

To team with Wtuit fervor wr'd hissed 'em 
dj+J their horrible letters of hack. 



Oh, well, Et p i alt in fun— or is it? 

KELLERCON 

bp Cynthta Carey 

E>r'r Si*; Hit X plea*# reply la (ks IfLtfr oE Toro 
JewoEt in tb* JJoT^mLicr [i*a* li\ r» ''IfKo DUnur 1 ’ bj 1 
Doator (J^vid tl. Keller, 

It it, [.rr-cmine-it ll-.it rarb oi u» bat (hr ri^ht Co ,'b ■ 
cl-j-ci <Ti.irffllVf* pro or cc-n r>cy jrivrn topic, tniL Cknt rijrlil 
1 1 n-:at licnnie t j detceT<d 1» »u parity ot «Viih for good 
manner* and brcedlnj; frown uj.*on aucb ItetLrt, Al>o one 
-idmitf to rnrnCal and vocabiilaT yo¥<Tly ■when he Find* 
TiiiiNEelE uitalj-le to eitprei* an idea In otlier tbnn, acccptablo 
term. 

9[r, Towett de-d*r<], ■wit'h. evident hyjier-MiptrlorLtr, 
"[ ilc-ii'e tea vvlLit KelZer 3u.it to A-rlt: ih.de eke !an* nti 
pl.Haqi " IJiitiltLiiic, JndEptl. f?)r vrliilB. Ei.sr Clie nati; of 
rant, wn will p-lmit tba-t “LErp Petinir i* r.r,t she beit 
of C"r KfPL.frfya.wM. It If, riBve rth^len, n ro^H pCory end 
bat tha implicit Rellcr "uairjn in hunine rraVCiona. 

However, ■‘"Ttm- Ilonelci* KfonOf 1 ', the mil? ocher jtitrjr 
StwrClInv priii ted. (Noy, t '4t) f* replete with true bcLcdco 
ifwkkli pTvTiied (be basil Tor eaperi rnente In longevity by 
Dr. Thomti Gardner)] reaL and FactujE SteowEedge c-T 
mytkoLoRy and hittory and above all. a vivid -plature of 
human avarice, hat a nun i steady build, ujt oi honor. 

Uta AliramxcjL 1 i*j declared Lhat " tJ ilI :h: j^nn 'flic Fatt" 

nude tuch in i nYprenian on Id* that iof werlc* Sin eoutd 
■iLhil: oi little elte. Df. Idl wca-.l C. Wince. Phi. nr Taiup* 
VnlvertlLy. ha* laid that lie ha.* received tnt,r= J:n|,:rp- 
1 i i> r. *nd uiulerttjndLiig fi cm elit Keller Jlarrc* tlLtn imbi 
ciljilt a IttrjicL dermon and. ercititc- l-l . K. Kvaiia nf I.c.* 
Anrf-let (.old bow li= LiAi! fc-i'atd ' T.lla Flxfi In aCinit' ,r c'/iiia 
i!l>ECh Li til f e and each Lime ]|*|9 r*hi:i.| »i: Ilic Lhii- n new tA 
Jlii^lt *tnn:(. T. O P 0 i>JlilSr rtpeUfrdFy * laird (hat 

"Kctldr lui *rrfiieihl 111! Imi nthCT writer nivei, a ]mai.in[- 
fgfEtn. Ucidei.ilaiaiCljLji and fill! liyVwlcdgr ,:•! rirnple at llicy 

ffrJtlly 1ive. rr W[ C' 7 icld *0 on *n'I trh bu( frt Ikl* *i:fTir« 
for qciOEailpni, 

JJlK-lur lielii-r li rJn^-J |n hi* etAiiijf * tit P Sloi wi th T*ry- 

[rvic davfrli'Tfitltwtl — no rut* and call ituff or T*--wrj(t ivF 
La* Tinip tnljid— w*ll grounded tn[*nc# md mcdioal Vm:>pr I - 
iJjjYl 4 tftrnerjjowt nadpritdndlng of the bUthliB ToEml Ln 



THE ETHER VIBRATES 



*11 if* tne *ji HC-ttiDil iaejfHaidetifit* (ba,1 of myth. 

*n>S Hlii^ry. «1[ fold tt tiic cy-erj-tf ay lang-r 

b-Jf* of flit s-veryilay DO* Ul Latin OK 

f-Hr-IIi* wHich no ?n! tin iiiilri.i I htH. Hii Hoi?r<if 1* liiona 
horrible for If ii hisiml, poiilHfn and oEfcn Founded rn (aat. 

tild-cr fen* love Ipd Kelteryerna for the forcEful^st rtliws< 
nnd because of Hii in.teoie ku.mnp.itnrian.Li-m. Newer fan*, 
if the;- art willing to think, will find much in hii work. 
"Tas r,e of San Francisco 1 ' is Ihc mll-JeiL of man, a frim 
dafrulivc. a fine scientist anil is loved by nil n 1 j have 
read hint. A lovable character.— -CH-atii-Aiu, New Jinny, 

This is one controversy in, which the Editor 
does tsot intend to take sides — especially in view 
of the impressive documentation Miss Carey 
fillisters to her support. Aa n matter of fact, 
ive agree with h *;? regarding Colonel Keller on 
Almost every count, lie has been and is « 
major force in sti. 
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Tbuikl muchly lor the general opinion of 
current progress in SS. We're trying* But the 
Ktitinef-MerritE controversy cludca iu com- 
pletely* As yem siy , Hark writes his Stuff, aa 
Merritt wrote his Own, Actually, under an- 
alysis, Liu; dji (Terences are highly marked with 
neither a necessary loser. 

Yotlr views upon this subject,. Mr. Hodgea. 
remain, of course, yOUC* ftloutr Rut isn't it 
possible, in their expression, you coliM use A 
change of didactics? 

ESSENCE D'COAT 

by Eddie T. Smith 



DOWN ON HANK 

try Vernon D. Hodges 

E>tpr KdlEOc 1 !. I'vir nlw«ji ln.r* th*t idf lin* tfEr 1 Wftiild 
writ* job 4. NUit. AnrS hers It ii, "THi BLij.i Klt.ctiJnjio 1 " 
i* id oxceM-t lie lictlc tale, written by * very polished wrrii*r. 
But 1 cei tainly hope Lhat It Li Lhe Heal ruling ul 4 Jnr+rcF 
itarj', lif ’■'list Flamingo 1 ’ ia jut CDiupleEe, ikeugh & 
nr i ftet prelude to ui:i grander wftrlc. The tfreund. work 
Eftf li It-r.llcE J* CiliviuLily Lhefe ! L!,a dim id Ei.n LOWCt 
m£k IiL, ikt riLytEef iftua fp]LTA.i* r t jji.lII hr !ftalil jlp fd'Wafd 
E-j & nee|uc] * 0 * 14 - 

And nu-w te (-H* gidlt-Kui|B(r C&nlHWtctr. Ti> nu It 
li inconceivnkle how any Berkun icaitnr can ncfitnUy pfcEtf 
Kuitner to Merritt. Far myirEF, Merritt typifies. far.tj.ij 1 
nn.il 1 atii now com ificeri (iln.ee Kutcner'i recent Hla-iioni- 
Littt) that lift one aluitl ctct u*utp Si Li, ei tEiat honor. 

I! me "Hark World' 1 inEI»t til hi tl.Liik'i J fU E in I claim. 
1 - 7 ! T IT ' C id FmiLnay, 1 111411 U*£ lE 4-1 ■ I: i - pE'lruary CTramplo. 

Wfipn I nicltr^ sip '^PiirV \Vijr1iJ r ' -witli L: 1-7 putpOflt of 
r4aili“ijf. £ dbl sq V.i ! 1 1 iu, jifeecrfL^efi'eit ;i: rjuCic-i, u, I am 
,1 friii'l, lome of tTiu o-ll-rr ^’■^e^l^E dc-renijee# dUU lit fact I 
Baccrcl into- tbf filing* iirllh i3tait4 e. -rhccTrul ±;lLLsJ'3c ol 
enjicctaiicy. It w*i l 0 n|p mj- eaitn-icin *sid Hoy4 tlu-it ionic- 
one eboald replace Merritt tince Hi* pen s,uw sLiliCiL. 
I iKw ffltt ■wliitt F^ntas-jr pndtd fl-'otHpr M-Grwn ^nsl I 
mi ia hop: s that K'.ntinr ism EHe mnn,, 

I aai Hritcfnl eo " Dark World"' foi on-j tW-nir; it peftv^i 
Eft nty laiiifactiDfl. iHet LlerrLtt 1* Merritt and r.a 0 «n can 

rdillil HItB jii Ha* At Vic. 

ViitEncr fjLtl * *i,y i>( l3,c merle for vbjld'ji rcaecci*. FiTat, 
Ml riiiir nCLCrLif, lLj:ii. t j.ilj |: j= 0 (.nr, the V, LlcL'i o£ "B wbI- 
Icn in the Eli* Wcir]ij r *"' wLtCll. WhleH, 

Ee tlia *truijnjcs- cHitTitCtcr t Cp=rt.1>f.t‘* the peyctiftlo^jcaL 
etmiTfELc bclween LeEE and Urvaya-n.ia to (H*| whtTi rtijued. 
between Foal pr.;L Cnnelon, WMnti wfti Mflct pawcrfuL? 
Lferrltt'* sin.irM-rk even "’.irpnncl iUn( -of JctylS jiaid Hj'iln. 

Trie eHb ilyle of writins 1 . AH* Merritt'* CC'nti'.'sii tlie 
nclli he d pra*e- poetry I Hit *i:crr writer itTirei Etw. wHlch. 
however, letmi to He fell inf knto dieviae, Motiernists claiot 
the mere elliptic a writer li the better He 1*, mid 10 tH* 
iLLftdern writer** work* *re mainly Hlitorle* critH meta- 
jiliori. Merrltt'i wriiinsi ire bcjufllul anti Pawlcsi n* 
Ljena*. Hi j atLjecIlvej are Effective io> iey the Ic-nt. Alio 
He wrote 1 elowly r.nd cartfull v, reiuiist^ to be rLt!>Hed. 
XviiEser'* etyie J* cHxt of a. p’jlp'kotloQ. writer with Idea*. 

Take si.iw eIlc ALtuatjoii*. \vhldi uftmtini wee freeter — 
Leir* ■"'Ltfi Khilk'ns sr Medtfi wiEH 

'"The D-srell^Fi" ia eHp Ctreiteet Ur.inj ciory yet written, 

I haTe rtad "'The t>wel5rri'“ ffh* *Krtj tl,«( Kviitiier 
rewrote) fH-rc* tlmi* p,qd c^bcct ft? reed 3t tHce* flnae* 
niDTe. I ihail never rrre.nl '"-Dark World", fdr I preftf 
the prEmiul. An IrnTt^tirm c4s oeTtr cvrrr tH^t { ~r <H 
EttiLefi neale jotnetHinfir which Is found in the orjoriraal. 

However, don't jret m* wroeip — ''Dark HVorld"* w** «■ 
good *:ory. It couldiL J t help btinj a eood story wEtH 
|He Idea II held. 

W lie n Kuttner ueei hi* own Hltai he Li excellent. Tike 
(or Liutiir.ee HI* current "'TH-e Power and the Glory'' | thli 
if □ aweU itarj. and J* alio fbJrLy orE^lnil. Keep him 
iHei WIT. 

H lI I t. £ appreciate tH* effort on tbe part of the Startlkijr 
eJLtor. It lndLeitci that (Here Lt a reaL effort taklnjt place 
to bring S.S. out of the *Lump Lliai Lt felt into durirtpt th* 
war. Coniequentlr. Startilcjr J* jv.lch' up F up, up lm 
q.tiA lit/. — c/o Santa F* R.R Slollock, Ifantaid* Calilcnilk. 

n—9 



lit*.!? Bl.it tor : What do they do witH people like Willy 

Weber JJik-hl'i ho Hilcw that mil err are entitled 1o tliwr 
ft-.v:, frrr lapioiaei* ? terhkpi lie Had hentr return i» i-idioOl 
nn:l lea riL :lI1 ova afiLLt. Xba Jeiren are printed Ln TH — 
KTifEjM V I It RAT* MS io Eh it your reader* Enn ooni]h),rn 
il-.rir iilrna (trisl for you Lo di*cover wh.nt imiirovemrsiLl 
nr-nl ;■■, l:-r :mdr. 1 don’t tbluk you neciL ImproTfr-nn ta 
fpunt an <Ki,tiLiOo — wHy. Ehanki F ElaiUT—T-ll 1 .'.! 1 . 

Mr. IVel.rr luilI] iLDn-l a foliLS-ovei FilmieK. WHat'a 
wtIl; ,;n ire hli orriv cpInLoioi. He * a critic and a criila 
Ei n v.-irt Hlantet lH4e i.jj.ki everpthins shat it toueliea. 

I rui.-j ft ir k I-irna-j. t like kh-i eveii LT ha daea Set an 
iniEuit *IEp nnre In a rrhllc. I lit* Jsrel Rdlock hUd D. 
Let RsPifolpb too. Hid Fivk -‘jisciri' evrt tell anyone what 
He look* llkti I ilro*Tnl aliont him CirtEe- Actually IE. WII 
two dreami fdoublc (taEuTo hIkH 1), I didn'E^aec hii fact 
beoDiii* he wai hoppiviK altouf on a p9pp> ati-rk, 

I love Bobjn Le Rot"* ifyl* irriLlnii (npinu-n). t 
could never Learn ta spell tHe- vrsy he dor* AII.Jl— 

LD.l, Suc-h fine* ic. aueh *rilafryl 
I have two q.uei turns. Or.a — wHflt I* a Juba Van CWytt- 
li’ist Two—do you like mj coIorth fit'* called K-sernco 
D Goaf) t--EtAS £*v*nlh Street, daotn, Mwiirvs Callfornl*- 

Ali right, Eadlei how docs a goat smelt with- 
out any nose? This seemj b& OUf tian$ with 
tlifl limbic Cringe. Wg f EI let Sneary and Van 
CoLivertng speak for thimsetyti, Jolw. 



NEVER COUNT SHEEP 

by Linda Blake 



IJrnr Tvil: lJtt^ey aeemi fo hat* pur cm a fairly rxd 
*|Ver i, Ljalu n ! L L 1 , Le waiu'l a* good a* hi* lant UDd for 
TVS. IV Ho did (H.O JUsiiLratloai (or If LAMIN' GO t VerJ 
Hood I Ts;at OF Uin inniite p5c* were gao<L al*o. 

I *ii vary dsift-jMieilnteiJ with (!,* Hof |Hla i*H r If n* 
minded mo toe match o( hljh itli^Md al^H a®lt lilittity dan. 

A* iLihiS. Sf. Cffltf w*i Hood bill net »■ (HhSiL ■»■ ta othee 
stcirlna, E^crMIt plea**? — i thaf nraicisiejit hack. 

ALEFH Still Cl UK * pef Ul* 

TflE BLUE FLAMINGO HU * i-WUI yetta Hml tW* ir*l 
b^» no Etrtpe aliOut it. 

ULTKA EVOLUTION wn^-wflt. ibrnuHihjj wa* 1 
Iciqr or 10 it reemed to m*. 

GUARANTEED Hed one of tHos* lurpHe* omllnne am! 
rite* a jrttc-i Hearty laugh. I really enjoyed, it. 

That'a nil (or thli Lab except — silma-r, EH., could you 
print cue ei nry lettcnl' I'm a new (an trying lo worm 
my way Jiito Cen circle!.— C3f AdsLfferdocsior Av*nu«, Jpp, 
]JU r MJaiOlilf. 

F. l-d. Wbwd*ky i* itn-wly drlrlng iui batty. FJril H* 
**y* he'a r’tvtn. Now, in r,-ne part e( hi* letter Jr, the 

g iiiiry lalL, tie 1 * twelve. Id atilt iDDLhe- -place be tnya 
* rind ail (or tidily year*. ttCKF. HAKE UP VOc/ft 
ND I Ja H* ewelvd or for’y? ICa aftundi tog 1-n.teLIEHeDt 
±t. nLv* and toe atnpid (or foeiy, 



You femma fans ar* out in forca this Esh* — 

pardon, liiii*, hie** you I A* for Wfgpodsky** 



132 STARTLING STORIES 



ftge, do yoii really C^e? We'd never have be- 
lieved [t, never. Seriouilyj Linda, here's ludt 
with your fanacllvities. 

OH, HAPPY DAY! 

by Dorl Day 

iJe.ir Editor: I think Ihe cover ■:•? the Trnuarr BTART- 
L1N0 i" hmi n aE tbc but n.f.i3 mu* l eiTecdv* c h r. L baa ever 
appraFcd oji a fft.n1.ii ay )t i* (0- t* liGptd that 

(Jit U-liftc Fl-aminao covet and <h.e on-« »n lh4 
Yllfttl.UNfi WONDER aia mo. indication the! the HIM. 
JSt:?.3 t ]l At!t: sriu have pa Lied su’s the Elenka Ibat bn a 
■wallcned 5g(. frltint. 

From (here it sa just a- Biftp (S '‘Tot Btiai FlAitsEraea 
where the alEtnllon la arrested by (I f-r+uini "SSeviaia' "J 
3:ij.i:i.ii.i-.i:n - . iLlustr allot:*. At tbe rlak of jerm^r-H mp-wtl- 
tiu-.i a-^ I'll ipo overboard aay ihty aajiej-lttiive and 
the one «n page 19, fl-ne o- the Bjvftftf ever hftii. 

Aa for the alor?. Bok h*a told Merrftt'a fftvprltc Mery 
*.t: nirt end doist- 1: well. Hi* sl-ciiei are trog.vrntEr vfhnl 
3u *, j.rs never La, derivative. L- li e mi either, he alwiy* doe* 
n JtPOil tvi .rkrr.niLl J!k-c fob. Oa the 'whole, '‘l“ie Drue 
FJn m in |fo ,r wna v*H P* f j 

Tieiftc "AJeph Snb One". PiBtiaaalpn* So ihfc Jutland 
fbF Society have revealed that, ti wi;b K^IIev, r**d«rrft 
eteltee think Margaret £t. Clair la wonderful or they 
can'! Btenf Jitr, J h.-mit'n to ilka her ftlaiEea and fnui the 
ch-'in+re of pane weloOano. 

II bitiLLtor/a novelet ivai well worth th« i-ftfinii; Injr tl:i.a I 
bad tv.nl Si wbeci it appeared originally, ro the edge w*a 
lurtlc-Erlitt tftfeirTt tyd t$a Ut, 

"Ultra Evplitil44t A Ep aifit up to your eurre-at ilhridardt, 
Ii Eb a good enough *tory, hot "CrOa* 1 ' ran *rid will write 
much Lciccr pintle Lf you. Inalet on ft. 

Flnellr. EEEvifii no.* turoed out a neat lEftfe- jttra E0 
' r tlu*rP-n-icei! rl r it Ij finely ibat one icea a well ionn 
atbry in phcwt, In the alt tthl- 

Nut much «wrtrr,*nt *n THV ar.d the Fen tine column, 
except that I liked the Salt-cr column hr; ter wLtL fevref nnd 
longer letteri end I enn’t Jlgnre bow TYMPAh T x-Ot !!■(*«■ 

einwii Jurtftuur the ‘'Ut' 1 . 

On eIi o Yiruvlw an cneeUent [apue. I alncerely hope the 
Teat Pctt ftBtiep nrc nn inrlltaiieira wkht wf can expect 
In the future. — 1US> North wt )? Avetaue, Fortl-nd tJ. 
Onffifl. 



Wo ttunn* about TVMPANI, but St is im- 
proving too. Oltwwllt, no commcnl on a 
highly nnttftfinjlf epistle — with Ouu belated *X- 
teptton. Why on earth you fatl-S insist Oft 
calHfiff lllustrjstor Stevens, Ltfusjfene* tvh<n you 
know the latter is not his ri.irne we ehall nevef 
flgnrt. PefliapS it was antt/or is a pseudonym 
but ftevflr 40 far as wt knOw in theie paged. 

The fellow’s nanus is STEVENS and wo 
don’t like contemptuous quotes. He is how- 
ever, A gfCftt pen-and-ink mart under either 
name. 

BASIC IMMATURITY 

by Lts and Es Cole 

ftex# Sir: The shorf* fht* wett f*r bttttr Ikan 

tii-c-T&fc*. ^, GuaTJint^«d ,,, TTfil «>■ t"*l dtpuTt- 

D3TTI1. 

I hnTB a prfijudic* *i?^3ni l l Wnfitni ifdfiw* - 

flctLC'Ti l PTitCTfi HdHi'c vep p Se_ ‘ ,J A!lEpli ^ub One 11 w-fti 

ht* here effort K-o dnte. A faw thfl Tbit trr- 

ifriL-ti I <C:ic« dehned for ir^i >« *'* Ti ypat a j>*ii a l cliT* nil 
facea or wh-iol- enhea cdexJatnn; in *i^co tmt -not 111 
tlma and rxpreiBcd by inrmula V"*f"'3 I'D like 

bnY^ OftA Sts nsy cloaet! Another (HLnft; pcrlixjis 1 MiBBed 
bei p^tr.C. hsit I thonglit lbat the baric nTilhpvtJiC ■Opcrs." 
Ilonn wcto inipplic^tilc i-n ikallnff wJib traniftrutca; 
Jilfplin flmfa nlcjstKi? a]*phi>: aliphn + ftltpho^- 

4.1+pbn- The only way oil; of thie Mtviitrtl la jiltiVho 

to Ibc nkpbg pi>#tr tvSiElIi reaulca In C apokcr cl n llte 



rcnccriit+ti'c chn cf real nuTnSjora ^i.nd 'which may if 
identical with nltph <ub due). 

"‘Coiiiicieit «f Twfi World*'' vra* o,ui[« putrid. Bnt then, 
J-*J 1 miLELiTi ft i wmy i Wfti ftn Lnif:+r i Silk! . 

“The Blur ‘"■.B Tijjkr, t t Jhd*t 

don't cart for (be typ?. So Uok ttenha the EihcFrinjr Ol th4 
Enrth'a «xli enuied uia H Gfnclal ArV t Whal c«u»ed tli* 
icv:tj aucceitivo Rlacinl mjtxlsua? £eyau aucocaiive atom 

Lh':- i n : i J t 

A ud ft ltd aenLinsentftt tea.r w*i lsrciVAtsi. to m.y eya n 1 

piflT*T;riJ ?i3iotiytl Wajtciitpby'B In (Til. t wn-B JHBt "-b<lyii1 hi*' 
*(rr wh-cn I bcRkn writi-FR lctici# to ecJitoM-. 

Alike buFctb Trom tlir n*me inferLoiity 1 Felf — nnd b* 
r tacts in Flinilar iaahiDn. F’rir.BtMice, ol n IJ the tatter a in 
Oi» JanuftC}.' Issue, hi* eoncaLued -the !a r rtb* i nutnbef of 
putting' teihftrk*. 

Y*v atE^'t ijcinjf $>4r;iciFl«T]y Ennny, M!ke, wbniv pcJ-J 
tomnienl th?i( SuRoy li odious or (hat Hucgej. 1 : jj ivyvfut, 
CultloR, In t!s ± hbacnce of ofiticiisis. U *:il- art InilleatLon 

tji A fmili lnilSlliLUlJ;y— ft dftiliriH 1c> weiih alt *■:« 

occf 'ifiiealljr iidilfrl. 

In.ridrni.ii I3y. M.W., lion m-ftT be dailned. m "thfl 

pracfpj or act oi mnkir. r aguA]' 11 . I can egutia any nb- 
rdracticat eo another aU dependent upon the ayftteru I'm 
Lifting Arid, if ila elemeuci are dcjlcicd niuE iiLSnatnirnily 
Biedl 

tin Cl :'i utt : Y* GtjUi. Lin , do ydu Judga authcJra trr. (lift 
barl» oF (heir [■^pult-nty F Fes* ui‘ — you're hedgin' thy 
quest Eon, 

Does anyone knenv wha! happenar! to the man who ftlgned 
hi* letter* Carl H r AttiLai’Aois? J pef vft«a]ly lsflaeva Im v.‘ u 
tb* jjreiUii! tatter hick vtbb ivtr apbmitrad piJittriftf- 
Aiid wJiS! fttien.i; rhe fuller who 11 rat give th* world (ho 
PUM — on-c Marl in Alger ^who founded the SFTrODEM- 
OTCOSF P). 

Td Letter atop— thi* ha,* no tt>i IchIr nO-af. Bwt I 

h*.ve etse I tat ■Pg'.Rcntlon, Sectne to me a Sot of condo- 
Teray could be avoided IF we had a clandnfd de dnirion 
of the terriLfl di jel*nee-fl*EJnn ,J ?,n,-] Fos 1 

ptancei I don't believe '"The Blue FlansLr.Ro" r.ioy ba 
Di'jiLftl-lcLL 'l aclenc*. flerdpn. I tow ntm-nc It? Aiiyciiid gut 

4oy I .;k ^ ? — iS’7} Cm-* St,. TJcrhaln-y 3, OHfomilft. 



Wellj w-e have several, as tveli as alepho-auts 
in our you-kuow-wfhfltE. As for the (esseract 
tw'hich b-Ll! E pounds to ua like a naughty word), 
remember that this happened itt the fuSure and 
via i^uitc rertiarkabla for even that hallowed 
time. 

You run have your old equations. Personally 
we prefer double- cfostics since we had. ft lo-im# 
tussle with eecmicbyear alegehra nt Andover 
and had to rake a re r exam more years ago than 
we like to think about. 

Furthermore* ergo and irrcgftnileSs, wo are 
delighted to have someone cotne forw H a-rd with 
the origin of SPM. Was Martin. Alger miy re- 
lation to Horatio — or to the ohesa gentleman ol 
similar nomenclature who officiated as Secre- 
tary Of War during our dysentery duel with 
Spnin back in 139Bf 

One fltiftl request— please further define 
SFTPOEEMOTCOSP. If i^s unprintable, 
okay, but we like to know for our private files. 
For your ideas about that jjoor old FLAMIN- 
GO. you might refer yourself back to Paul 
(not Carl H.) Anderson, whose letter occupies 
the opening slot. 

KIRSCHNICKER 

by Joe KifEchrick 

Drartat Ed: Tik. tak, Tfh*t n- chirac(rr ruu raid* ut 
n( Hi thft Eiftue- Lil Yc O.t I Now th« 
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whole- world knew* oF my ioniTmtot fecILi'Ri. Oh well, It 
(Ain all kind to m-ske a world. 

Ah, Oi.le rtvctt Aud. to t is ink. tTiere r i those that beer 
(i>r *|:-^.ri- - '.lii]iH„ PpaiSs, wllTii's ll nppeninBT to tllLI nuiffr 
E-regey Claris acribbJLnfl Ixootitu] cntErt, nnd Id the lame 
t*3i 3<m hove DoSt and TIottiLIidii and E-vans. Breaking of 
Kvjilj, I'd love to read a con-denccd and -a'brsdKcJ copy of 
CuarjiBitced. 

Nfaw this Merritt. Los-ecraft fiusinesi. Tho 1 I don't cure 
uhi rinii-h Jor Fantasy, I re rape, i ruy scarce peace toifetlier 
ar-d 1 h iiTirbl •:, bridiecl bi'.-L haltered ci.p -0-1 Tire fiii.nhw 
out r-T Tim# by 11. F. tn>] tlruejv. thmiJjw, Cr tins \iy Alw*. 
<T »-ni teeing shadow* for a weeh> f*^r Km^Ely. r rliink 
A3nm.hnm wins by 99 anil *i/inn Iciigclih Aiitr rcai-Eiug tl,o 
“Crwp" 1 had jf-fioj epluiiilek irslm-ti for a rnftntb waencas 
"I he Shadow On l q,T Time" left nil fast amidst the adjec- 
tives. _ 

As it seems in (,(■ (.lie trend to address (he Een person- 
ally in I he tetters. , , . 

FtEllle Lee. I lm^ 3 , sliitlilly used bucket of rtecLm*! point* 
wlucri^ t Livkly rccarnrr.rnd you to. Likewise, dunk yoiir 
head Lrt. M .iy'ir I can taks an asprln, aria and hear it 
•wlieii you ennsrnrnd Pcrtfcy . , , maybe I cat, jfrit nty 
teeili ijml jfi-m 41 feeble smile when you praise (uni,!) 
5 ,t.Lrr:Ei[:inE, but pleas* . i . PLEASE write no twoee ooctiy. 

Hen. Gasp. — Another one. V-e fcl 1 a :k! it !(j nld » depflst- 
m-rnl on the nteirk-'.l sitUuiur* or \cr*-u 

Itobra. i -cherjf. 

Michael. I knew ar, oilier eb*p t 3 i.it wji« hem on * 
FcVuary 2 ^th, Poor (fits- got shot uy his wife at the tender 
Fffn af rilne. 

Gene A. We'c* tyr,* s-r, , , , r.,hnn , . , terms. 

3. Vernon. A=i.] if par p-i"! is our future, when wo ffo- to 
(lie fortune tclUr's, -w*, jfe( jippe-d, brenwse when she tells 
m our luLure iqd one past, she's really telling us our 
past *ad our future, T prefer stripes. 

1 Heave with this (hot to dwell In your ralniEi. Maybe 
lire enure fs.oi.1 T nimm entire) universe was formed by ■ 
oEr.uet, rlis.il wan iofioct-rly large in comparison (o ours, 
that r’.;i!:H]r.l, Where did Ike planet come Loom In the 
firir place. . , , Thr nan- e riser that space came from In 
the drsr TyifERE , . , W7TERE . . . WHERE) ? ? 

--■D1 S CoIEkmiib Rd., Beltlmure 2 i, hlaryland. 

I'or an aKrid^ed rslition of E. E, Evaas f 
GUARANTEED in four marocco-bountl vol- 
umes, aeud $5 j f32.?3 fs-tantps !iccepta1>le> to 
Forrest J, Aclterman, Esfj r , 2ZGH North New 
FfriJlipshire, I’lollj'wocid. 4, California, The edi- 
tion is sErictly limited to 3,000,000 cdjiica, 

BLUNTLY iNSTRUMENT 

bjf Lin Carter 



f.L, 7 i-icj, When nolxidy nLvts it dim what (l;ey (hlrk, niiy j 
wj/1 A few o( them howsoever (and. I like tn (liink of 
ft, yield in th4" entesory) try to present their Idlers in "* 
•iu.lLyi.ruil and i nt-restinsr e way «s possible — witjicss 
ttebyn IcEc-jr, William Rose, Ckmesits and ntheTi in thi* 
Jslu. J!ui since soil cue nil this funny stuff from the, 
«ulti;i‘.n, ilie namrier of wny* we can present our ‘nTOblc 
jsibi.hLv - a Li strictly Limited. Wlticli ain't so flood. 

At for the neK.t issue, Jl looks, dam good. Onu OF 
Three seems like k tremendous yarn, at least the plot 
leeius eo ha\e nco|>t — I just hope. Lentf can he.ndlLe it 
■ufllicJeitcly. Will he glad to see a not Iter Weiiibairm ro- 
f«im . t?:mV recall if I've ti-.iiL this one nr not, r.o 1' 13 lie 
looking- Ice It.-— 17DJ Pfevnu-k. St. £■:. Ikteribi-rj;, Fta. 

If >o« ladft aii-d lassLeg )mv« troLtblc canting 
up with an occasional itlcst for a fan IctCor with 
grulzahs Ewice removed, how about Ve Ed's 
probEcniaf Each and every month* ^vhnt w:tli 
the two magazines, be lias to come up with an 
cditoruil topic worthy oe leading off the dc- 
purttrtenE for bi«Dbi and re&clerd. Frankly, in 
view of the scope g:ivcn hint, he hits not yet 
JoumI if a back or brain-brtitklns; chore. 

So. .Riven an readers even greater scope,, 
ivhafs so tOugEi about Ercepitip: tEie Atory fi- 
views sliort and employing your letter to ex- 
press aci occasional thought?' Tliat, dear Lin- 
seed, was the haste Idea behind cutimg' out the 
grulzaks and creaky hacktraditional taiei of 
joilfneys to tile rsew^ffland to purchase the 
mag. 

If An opinion of a story or picture or any- 
thing else in the tnagaziac is the springboard 
for ms. Idea, fEsen go ahead and hit it bard. 
Otherwise* let an idea o-r opinion dribbUe onto 
the stationery and let us have it. Can do? 

OH-OHr 

by Jon Schaumburger 

Dear Birr 

I 



De-ir SEri Sis tl niff* Seoj-iIC^r nifnlu. And a putty 
flOC-3 I SllSt, ICrO. Jr or VrJitch, Eliquks. K 47 CP 'em ccimlna 1 
Jikt yoa h*yi beto. oliuni, umE T, a( will be satisfied. 

Cover : ho. ffiuyi. I'm k,:-rry ■((, Tcs> p-'sed. aud 

the like. L edu!,E think (,t « il<™cm. lynnc-j in (he novel 
(hit woald hive miitr (jt'crr ^ir.-rrs — when (key saw the 
stairway in lIle, pwil; when they first law the blue 
r)*ntliu»: wiiti, EtsLlx-r e n,iul. Mareth tvers racLtijr thru 
the Living- Kcrr-riE — ph, suy number of scenes, 
is. j 1 >c it. 

Ap for Th* Rhip FrimEr.^^, |t ms ■ beautiful story. In 
pL'-ndi rtm.-psrn.ble to Ahe Merrill. WondcrCul deicrlpt Ipils, 
TIlc wittr w-ss ircre-iildy blue a.nd eaateiL wEtl: a n,ri„l- 
Mc sheen. JTnt a ripple marreil Les aurCiioe. It , = , d sc 'i , e Ein-.-n 
been brilliant fllnas of eohe.Lt (LukEe^L with itismi ..-,i 
p-methyst" . , . 

Thqt is flreat stuff. The story It ou Lwr, (H^nte, 

the. T.enRlh and eliarnoterJzailon. Au:l lay t3,r w±y. it 
rfnlly screami for a aeguel. 

H mtr, num in I 

Tho I have 1 sncakLafl admlf aeIim foe 10:1 Uniuiliim, 
Can^upnt -Wasn't SP hot. f-DO mtieh .iOLL:',:, in E-Th> xlunrf n 
S( 4 ry, It was just (DO eomi±nse:l. A ■.<:• in, inf-.,: r:,.lir.|( 
nud uior«9, this, which smve Lt fr*in tlie llteriry trsyliriu, 

Aleuli Bull- One tvni eutlrcly poJatrett n.n,t iilnslrs*, Mrs. 
SL. (.■lair Ji.ts. can and. xliouliL turn -put cr-tuc reaifahie 
alnff than tills. 

Use OElie-r rl'.i'nii wee*- i-uepu- 1 ifnuljf 1 (tiiiis j sliry 

Win a ^,:ft-s.n,J Tf he iSnn tum out sfult like this, Ret 
tu-ure! ^rrr ku^v TripttlL hnd it In him. 

tV<btt r * letter lttufs nnr on a J4(her interest Infl Inin of 
IfcocjrkE. I never rwillred it, bat (he Letter section 1* 
uninteresting f Lotia jerks all pomunentLiifl oei tbe Jime 



you think *-o*i’rd a puett' 

(kiod , 

You have r,tec your match, 

Me. 

V*u cbs rliyjtie "eerie" with "lj+sry 1- 
Jlut tin you viiJi$ (ilpnk i\-m I 
Kahili I 

II 

A few ■rt'tn-iJi about tlis Jin. Iilit 
Swell E 

Itok cs.a write. 

JlnmiltiHi can write. 

5-r. Clair and. Pol ton Cross can w tilth 
Rut tliey itun'E write like SEvitss. 
IJ-VA.WS IS TERRIE'TCnCICt 
EVANS JS MAItVELOy^fFFtlt 
Tfa's flood. 

We want more kva ns. 

‘'iVe want more Es'auis. 

V.'e suit niore Evaru. 

Pits s*. 



in 



The P-thtT \ r i'jTa(es: 
wfcjjil ip. nn tl,e licant. 

-Srj CS llllfness. 

And Vin ( r..M3vcj3nn: . 
tVlR»,[eliy, (oo. 
fell tue: 

I^orrc you thltii thx hrx.rq Li flettlnfl ■ ttttFe esaitd-f-jF 



w 



STARTLING STORIES 



Vf 



Tb* &Tfrl 

Slurp, 



you DIPT fiSVISW MY PAlfZIHBI 

SSSSEWi. « 

VI 



The letler* i|rnip = 

Them wfc* nb l*ittr titan-. Skvln, 



Goodi 

THERE @EFB NO LETTERS FROM HNEAlSY AND 



KENNEDY, 

You -wtJJ be hup# *1 4iw»- 



i-boO, 



pi? cm pkfC 15 1 



Vfl 



5vi;iETii. 

£*u J W* it I 



;cbm. 



vi n 

ViriviL 
I will bo U.lW.. 

Au T*yoir. „ „ 

ttIIJ; D-ntHg-nto A’*'*-. BrCwlM, FT. Ndrrf Yisrit 

i $o tiiv uric, beery bee 

Espreu a cravfatff tv ploy a blankety b/attA 
verse jjsafc/t gamevedth I 
(Y<Ht will note to what Shapespcarean parses* 
This alleged doggerologist 
Is willing to proceed 
yip avoid 

Even the faintest semblance of a rhyme J 
PI tvcrthtlcss, heretofore and irregardless, 

And with accord to oil due procedure and 
protocol, 

Ko-w wilt be the proud recipient 
Of t m answer in hind — ■ 

Or if unkind a more appropriate hank of 
OtymClOQ\\ 

Or is it entymclogy? 

Whenever we try to distinguish betwixt them 
All vjs ean think of is poliomyelitis. 

Which Is a disease. 

■ One of the rn.:e mean words 
' The other bugs, 

\ That's MJd 

j Howler, since this digression grout* 

Tedious, 

' Your answer. ShuMbwngl#^-" 

: Pfuit phult Pfaif 



OUR FRIEND OONA 

by Edith GoMsworUiy 

J.| r, Hitiirt: (. V ei-y f I'.-rxiLil ilnce I Din FeffpferiiiEr a wn- 
plnlntl Wbn E do ygu nun h 'a complice nop-eT'-— TIIE 
BLUE FUJdlNQCi U v*Ey d*fc=.!«*1y wa* hoi com- 

? l*t±. Vni can tell "Bok T *nld *p, Matt 4l*tu±1.li]:p'-» 
libber*. It thrutt out. of Kholra, to h«Of for * i-ocrcE c-j-e 
miib lLic date and form of i known irin*1n*l (Scntlnf-jJ) a«4 
■ low mnalt word* that bftretb BiADigpdi to WhUfiff fn til 
aii 



I TVDUt 14 - knOn lsflln lia found the PCOT*t null tad fciftw 
ba cot beck to i! htt-eIi. 1 't* retd tbe Ant holf ot ihu 
juivjl, H-Ow i-timjt: Its ether. LaM— y**F I detl rhi-pta^, 
Sol you cot * leu ol Ire it:* on thli unbject £31**. ED.)* 
pm Bok Hr* * Hfljitl L-n writing! 

CONQUEST OF TWO iVOtLLDS wbj KmtBfhimi te 
Ui3ok about — *nd I thought mM nffroB with KkHintt. A I 
fpi Oom of ALEFH SUJl ONit-iba touud* like <"My 
Friend Irm a", ULTRA EVOLUTION li too far id ih- 
luture fo i m( to bother ab^ul, 

Than GUARANTEED ttB-p n. lulu 1 Ilevo b. notion to 
*u1 it on! -end acivd it 1* a tPttaJo jjotd ikcovir-'who. It 
would be a r*TO m kkrT iT tveb ■■ Elrlnpr could Ildpodd* 
Welt— bow about <tiB oibor bnlT nT TltK lit *0 15 FLA- 
MlNGO? And who did Ifav UlwirMlWipT— » Navy 
&trtol r Vouko, Catllomdni 



S orry, Edith, huE we hiY-esi't heard anytHinf 
tTQun Bok nbout a ac^ud to- TKCS BLUE 
FLAMIKGO, Btit perhaps you fani -will pttnlO 
Ilia pump for him, YotiVft *0 cJ^t nhout our 
gectin^ a lot of letters expreaainff the desire for 
a sequel. Vern Stevens did. the iltuitralionjj 



ALL HOLLOWS 

by John Van Chuvcrirtg 

itiiia IftE-Ciii: When I wbi and lixitiLntcd bv iba 

■■iuuJ Wtelcb In the ordlDiT? fjsal'p nvwth-lipi-en-l™ 3 ot r i 
plcjU^Cil liii'Jircj'H LlltO the liorkt, d*v::in iiiif thrill tverr 
ofii wkh n-.iE m i;jo*] If.om iii>- ptncutilc -tin them dn-r* 
plot ni - 11 ?-^), lint tuaw r ii mjf ]ic*.a 1 :-:ji Ii under 
lb* -weisht ol jtrflyiciH k>?kp. t ircmblliiAlr furablc-j pHth 
KUArltd and i>plfird A-pjidi, KUionit torn luffercrB, fB.pp 
iteiii wenrerf pu--l p^irr.imo^ci *! ^ttcr lim.li until I al EkPt 
behold ihrounb rkfitm-F (li* «Ioej li.ui wan 

fa art — j hem — Ihp *:ikr.:lor tint wii tbcum). . . . TICE 

ETHER VIBRATES I 

To dlipensp- with th-r TORi-t^itlnual corii tnd to nt to 
the nllur dull poiRt tth*='P r P MWlKtr anti Intk Bennj-, 
tw-r* I ton*!'! (]>E-r* *te pp-vqT^I littcn I wiiIl m ijhwh, 
eotnjiniejit upon nnd -perltBp* ttpS 5 < I jj*t th* tLme. 

jilH:' a)I. I -wii m*n:ior(>! it ]*&pl Btp ttnqop. tr 1 Jo ur 
pn iuy fat (rrcaijr Jittl* i«LT. 

r TtFfL liiillMk mentions a book bj HRB whBn tbp pn-rEh 
wxp liilliiw nnd there wm a bud in*id«. Yon mentiOBid 
ti:m liDiln h t ic±it It, Bird wondered haw Ed (Ilb nan* 

K l/sno" n Pel! vbucTti'Q could a iur be £n»lde the EtTtb- 

Sw, Llsi to me. for £ hnv* mueb, -wipiioen in iv t po[Dt«d 
Hjtfb rkiill, ie,d. I pball AlEeiupE to tei you riebE. 

Iff Elif &fti Y-M.tr. Elie Ip TaRZaN AT THE 

F.AIETK'EI CUEtk, It wan ffeopJeiL by cwo other t , AT 
TNFr EARTH'S COttH Phnt FlLt.I^UClOAR. Af'Cr ti 
tarn* kPPT on* rtiorp. TAN ME Or PF.LLUapAtt, All 
thu* tit* -writttn &r * 1 *d 4 W-hdr* 111 * botlifttt 1 * ■i-ruds 1 ' 
lo-Hnrd sh* iVy, 1 h* bud tvive-r bcIp *nd -rarloit" Tnlp- 
pl need monptcT* n-nlbn nbcut, dcroorinff nil %nd pu-ndry amL 
luriripSirif n (StlTna 1 foe f-w thi *on of Kal* the *b*-spn. 
sev a r 1 : bln thEn yeneer of elTUiEBtion over n perlrctly hen»t- 
lr eof*. The *uu L* C£ tuproee) a ilia** -ai dliinienrutinn 
ca itlortii 1 1 ve i fjipended In Eli* center ol e!i* bellow epnoe 
bj Lt-ai o Je li_* wLMnn-t, Tbete. ngw you know. 

Wally tVp-b-r deiltiLEely It cLd[K.e. In>ere*EEuo tedter* 

priip-ld a'pa.d- Lctferi like fitliiT, nboocy. Alio, wiftrxlplcy, 
the jrtipl+r □( th* Mintrnilm 'Mi*ply*i h** Piiddetily -tOal - 
trerled either n tjreT Or aw ov?rrn>weTEDB d'lke to- *tp 
htiv lonpi it take* the Ink in bl< b^Ll-poiril ]wn to tutj ouE- 

Fa ii rifle Rerltwi May I -atiolfl you. old eh-yrnE ,J 5iriE 
NOW E?f — John Vnfl Coure-rlniT — atrietly fee Ihe Jrlddle*-—' 1, 
J J J Jt&ft &Ct & I II Unw do you expect Anyone It? 

iyh id you defAEiic me Tike tliai^ 1'Z.r.- SUE! : Aitce all, 
I t'l BljJfUy dot Jhb ki rlip, pbE (1:C kldJ-rp. J luv* no de- 
aItc Ip l-nr n triyjv -13 Out trying to fnlt 0 U 1 n. Ehye<c-lLuC .:1 rtd,y 
t if* Inijpp •jvecy P- f yu-cn prinlo! jl3P|: A* An rul-.l-d 

*tETP*lieiV. 

tv ho wp.nl* to hn *■ atoned phii-t with h-li ppo (Elk^ thp 
provaibUI chip) on hi* pSiOuIHct, pofoif to cdrrvpiiiion.* f 
■v,-ridtnir k-nff winjy e.tfo-boo on the yToh^hility of *-t author* 
Roinf corninunSFE or ihe hiiloiy oF I! ini I Schl iitxeri R-ufsi i li- 
ra red cne-ehoc CpiinEed Ln " 5 !? 35 ) r SAUERKRAUT UND 
^KT PRCHEULSIONI I ilpA‘ 1 , 

All jlftliE , all r belli, you were Iupe niEfiaisliijr. Ilut wait 
Onill 4 X 1 act* ti-j yirti, old buddy, Ydoi, , !I break the rur* 

UbOgt nO pnlJ.voEfy In Jlriat. 

Haonpp m Itok. hnliT Well. iE'* n, poOd y-ftin., IF o bail 
pun, . - . C^iqoap-t ul IrVorFrE* iiu-ile nood, - . . Clnd 

to j*b EEE Ane.'ly bre-h* into print CGunrauice J> even If 
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it wn only a page Iona. Let'* Emve it arc oF there cuto 
litilc s-lions.— IQ351 .South EJe'-try, Dwnrjr Cpli Farpia. 

Thanks for the corc-ny iiiformstmci {Brother., 
my mask l ). La Bullock — and fsti't that a 
fine name for a dainty feminine creature! — 
follows with inOfc of scuttfr. 

So you can’t take it, huli r hub? Well, we're 
sharpening- Our typewriter for issue #3 of your 
fanzine — even considering ercatin" a Z list. 
So send it on. WeVc reading, 

JERRI-MIAD 

by Jerri Bullock 

Dear Bill Before I main! cSFi^onf ™ (he- January issue 
of STARTLING. jet nit ulewct (lie Gues-tlQd aOd a-Ve-iL me 
Jn TEV. For ike lift of me, I don't Irngw how TC, K. Bur-. 
roughs -ever finagled the run. into the inniT WtuiiJ. bug 
so help Eiie, hr- hLii] It. Sri old cat a lly. T received ^ fo". letter 
from cine Paul Frey who Informed me the book's titlr i'-* 1 * 
'’TnriiuL .<1 The F. arch's Core' 1, nud. that It wn? wic id (hii 
’’'PelLuddar" i-erirs, gs slie inner core is called, fVch?) 

Mf. Fre-y als^ said He wa.ii a till tli::"juncled over tins 
faet I Used the abbrGViitiiiSft tof assise. Doesn't is 

ki .iw it Hav-rs sfia-M- 

?' iVW Ij ■:> nrf do woi tu jlit ,J Grr1t'lds a-ild Onions 1 ' deft. 

7, [ay J h / 1 : i h e ■ yrai-r hand, JiIt, KdiLlwf 1 i'.nVf ntt .1 t-,1315’ 
plain L lia tuOikv, -.ml mily ilbt iliiM ceLticIsm of Ihe Jan, 

i'll. .Ml 1 1:-- sI-m-tEth v-i-r-r ivtSI -n-cIlteiL, t il ! tr L.'lI Ii irig .1 ill 

iEImi Eainrd ivniidj-r Till pVj-: B anil Char nC-Lt:'i za tlons. Vet) 

didn't at srrriL Sg- yi.in llir nKwEnS ran :l avl.irlr Vi ■; i'c friChilLy 

I'uliL nut yrErnrr ■ fi I'Hna ? ECrn? T ]ikr IkaL just an Vf-L'l I 

: i 6 i.-f T. I . r n 1 1 1 M |.-ixkL malrrial; hilt I lliOLIftht K auJ 

riV? went En 3im:te Eftj- tlir litter, (Slit rily Lliroa .1 Jf I'm 

WNKip.) 

I have tfc ptdtt a |NV)I]1-Ta0n4 with you. Tn my lb.Lt printed 
teller I iit<w aiay t(ap :ilnhitl yCrlL-p erlinihiy ai 3 1 ■"■ r t HlCifiej, 
("L'illitiSr Itaai/nly. 1 5>rt n-hut did yGrit di>7 ViJIi priwfvded Let 
print SVnndeiTiil slmr-ti]. and when T ivr-Otf in an apolCifty 
you Lcrnivaed at ^aid lM fiO rifhl SB llaitiMtaf I wa* 

a heel. Saw that ufctif 

Caia I |frt En nrai:Ta.l of the (ends [pmpic btEi>r* T 
elaief 1, J 1 1: inis Kialtnrr i? a. mucli bctttir (n.-ntii'T w-Etfr 
than a'Ff lsiit it'ff a (oss- lip Ire tirrnr wl-icli I Tike brjt, 

Z,_ jJairl (rTe^rcir^ ia tcj-jt -tntcTtnanrn |f|. hist yon mni( aiCmit 
Fkiferald *i> FtitTdiTt, lie hla moleciElcF mi^cd 

ii H-- 3, irPL alone* remind me of eating a loesf oE Jtalis 

lirtaiC walls nci Fmttrr, 4. JlcifFtt wai de-finrtrrT n Fimd. 
wraii^a-. but 1't jlianEd’te Flnrl; to fflioaL stories. J, Cap 
Fiat-iiTc wmilitu't make a oymcsback to l.oc': (arm; hut lie 
™5|th( do alirR-h! In a two-paRe cirlocai iLrlp an 'T^VS.— 
h?W LrmDn Avt., Hayward, CaLif. 



My denr Mis? Lem cm — Pardon, Jerri — you 
Mcill to hrtvc cl fine fl;iir for slittinp- your own 
throat which save? u.? the trouble, liut thanks, 
anyway for PcliuciJating on Inside Tarzan. 
And we're awfully, awfully sorry tve made a 
fleet Out of you — that is if yt>uTc Sure Et was n? 
for is it we?). 

LOWER CASE 

by jack elements 

dear cil; (Tui: fanaar^ j-ssnr ■oT Rooil nld S3 J'as blttCri 
the dost h und now comr ike inevitable expression oE 
ops a Dsn, 

,H tlie blue flamingo 1 ' wa» one of t^ie fiTiest faninsliis that 
Eins conic afotig- [n many a ira-on, the style -was iron lie rEuT, 
nnd eJiiroctcrLutloa and plotting' were supeih, it was wa? 
to short for me riioinrhe I vraa so completely absorbed in 
tke yarn that it COU LDMT liavc heea toiiK enough. It 
wan line oi the Lew yarn;! tliat made me really get fa the 
mood ei tlie Ftory sltuathm. jio doubt die all a.it-for- 
se=enee hoi-;, will find Laul; wLLb It, Eiut theu yj-a caa't 
please everyliody. 
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■‘'cuniincst' of irro wiyrMs” fjii a little tW liaicd £" Atyle. 
but it way iii.l njoyabEc. h;i>^E|lon is VTitir-ft miicli btf-tr 
these days. I tiiink. hut it all LnJFcrs arc 4is d-mJ an tbit, 
I'JE lie saifsfietl. at anjr rate, they s-boidd all be 4t Dra*t 
as Joag as thii ere, un-lcs llicy ^irn cS the superior nliort 
type that wciabaumi handled so well. 

the st. elair olTcriug ,'is- m'l'al. cscrllcnt, that ftil 

gets better every time, th-augh she Las done Mmc CTud 
lor other rines, 

'’ultra cvol^ltio^^ , '' wus a ?n-e yam Trom otic of mjt 
favDTLte authors, the: illustration for tlic story by astarit# 
■was escellcut. 

■'gun rani ced" woutd have n+cmcd corny cycn for a f-an.^ 
zine, let ulanc 5S. but it DIF fill up that cstTa space, 
stevens" BTlsvock weir the best he for anyone clseli hjs 
done in a long long litre, especially die one for page- 1$. 
man. Ihril's real I wanly. 

TEV was pretty gtoJ this time, though not up to last 
JjIc. 

i IeicSc up re* wand'R ptea tint the sneary bisters feeep 
t!hdr big traps ah Lit. rick I* orte of the best Eerier Inert t 
In the business, though hit mlspelltng is MOT iurentLonal, 
bltlie randpjphDi letter was the usual lem sLuft; gashy 
wrLtiitcr, reversed, opinions, poor poetry. TebL me. bIJUe. 
why don't yau. and your feminine friends take tif, kniitlng 
or something, Enste.irt of writing the pro's, it vnuLd be 
mueh easier on all of lis. think ir over, bull t 
most Jntecrsting thing In the thomas and corporal -potts 
Eetleri was the typograpliieal ml*, up. proot.cesdC^ have 
a stTong union or spinetklng? 

rahyn le ray Ls quaint Indeed, even funny now ±ni 
I ben. at least be keeps hLi pbonetten fairly oonsiLtent, 
nigolsiry must hnve been taking vLtainln pil'v. nptc. 
instead of saying n-ariung In five lines, lit iJy* nothinf i* 
SD. Is that pood T lint thanks foe lruiiLg mr ha ye scurat 
o. smith, iiiifec. just win: t’ne jiP.Tivni wanted! 

obvie Lilly waSly w-el^ee is Itoplnijr i<r fi-nd Eifs nemo tbtr 
subject of discussion as most letrcr-bnck blnstcrs iiTiri 
well, i giiet* lie'll get wb*t he's .if ter, 

but it yo'ee really ini err^te:! in K^eing Fiuser ipterCstin# 
letlerr. in TEV. why Jiot try wTiting ijnv, chf 
jeiri bullock: nee comment oni -:i ■■ ilohiVi letter, 
mar Jen zlmmer j knit otfie, pur] twa 

the eiLllorial eommenEL at (h* lirgi ::;nnir s)F TEV wrtu 
jcilercsilng. again. t!it limit t ,i£ Hib-nta^y w^te brou gbit- 
up. Mcrkna-rT citiiectefl la (lifi batlTnjr ■trcntmirnt oT time 
and space', oelually, I nLon'r pte bow w-e peulil say the 
time passage m "‘■lamls t?E thr aartbiiMVe 1 ' was so fan-- 
tar-tic, considering that nil tjur ideas on time are extremely 
■vague, eoosldeiing that ir-s dOTi't ^dually krauw wiaat time 
Is. st is iliost <h3i 1 trcatirttnt j that have caused tke kut^ 
tuer yarns fa he ^biased as ''fantasiei'', rEinply because 
they did rii'it f:i!li3w usual at E confines. reTscmiiry. i iton'c 
think Btf If AS uny cnpfineSj excepting, oE course. mathe> 
niaiieal rsiririf* <jt mFstakes in sci er.iitio facts, but as 
Car ns TE [ FEJRIES nr-, thcTe can 1* jio limit. 

, some peeiplt s:iy Ontj*y ia uSE with all barfLei s removed, 
1 iliin 't thiiik ibis statement is accurate. In the First place, 
wluil fe the difference between stf aod fantasy, a ghost 
Atftrr is usually railed farlnay,. but wouldn't ti£i? rifttr' 
dr-#ib Eie =i sKiii-ntilac pbenoTFiena. iinee ilcath is spineilrlrig 
we [tiiiS'iT n tithing ibtmt ? life After death Is just as. ht liu - 
li^ix'il ay life on other wailili* for tlie same ItiLn oi reason, 
irigi fijtltiwB: u writcT imagines life on othef worida, while 
he has. ririthiiig tu w'or'k on as far as factual lassia g<ies, be 
eaririot !«; proven wTong. he Is merely using liin imsigiiwi- 
iiaei (a (TH-pTcas vrhat lie feela "might En a fthost Ktory, 

the iniilinr fj doing t hr same thing; Eit is lnaaginiit|p lit* 
afltr death, and npnin Eie cannot be proven nvrogijr. 

the lsonilcrlEr.e lictwren stf nnd frLtnsny is alrnost rtOTi- 
esiiscinc in my bodV, anybody ±!#e got anything to a?iy 
the ?-.ihjrci, — r=Ji 0 mndt^on. td. , ciudsinatl ST, uh In., 

As we’ve already expressed ourselves on 
fnrttnsy vs stL we'll leave the matter E;o the 
fan.?, Jack, For the rest, wcYc sitting hack and 
letting the femniG fans rend you !o hits— which 
5 h, iv? ?usp<fct cyaucal]y h what you Eiave in mi Ltd! 
in assailing- them so dourly. Mc.vi, pleaso— 



FURTHER' PELLUC1DATI0N 

by John Harwood 



Dene Editor: The story T Liked Isiit Lit tke January issue 
of SU was Edmond Ilantlicoit't '‘Tiic. Conifacst. «! Tw* 



WftridA,'* Ykl±, ijr-t flf Mkacn fiction Li more IwleoyabJ* 
(liiLn r lx: licilii i Lii r-*knol h: 1 "ijile travel. fourth dim ELI 3:071 
*nil nCli-rr i n rt p i :'l1 :-l cr 3E rif t 3, n llllt dAlEDCE-*, 

Ali Il:iujj]i [nfr-r-pjii ILiAjAV LrAVVl lit II 01 V tt a proven 

r jihililv (ll* 0 ir iezi D i l.Lh lilt At fy az'y. OIL ltl£ l'lTr-1 J LCJJ3 cJ 

Take- the racket mru-rak a! (li-O Wjiiir Si:i>!a 1'rovins 
Ground*. .Science Tias already ili scon-’ c red fade ibo-nt the 
higher level* of our aimoepTi-rre (h-nl have ubiingriS tunny 
oJ eIlc theories ih-at were (ilinoE-t 1fiT<en io bn 

The neat liesl was, the lead novel by Hansur* llfck, "T],S 
Blue FI ami out}. 1 ' 1 do like tome fantasy— A* I ef-elfi! Tief-Qa'G 
I prefer your other class of etaiirs. Uut Fnntnay rat lip 
lutere-iLuiK even when you know thnt llic av(H>=i ifllJing 

LilJ.ec ij impcjiJbl-e. 

Gi rlie abort ttorle* I ILktiS ’'Ullra Evolution" by Ydltafl 
LV-Pit lira e find ''Gu* ran teed.' 1, by E. Everett Evans the 
T<ji^l. TJilh 3:i i.t wii enly rm overwritten joke. 

Tbem wai a fekrebee In. one ,: I ilic IcLt-ers in this 

rn :.m^ I:'ji iihur -Im.-ilL an AUEhoto^y fill lllAt'l tke ■.'■ r ■ I for 
n 1 -r.illi-rlii.ic <il eEflllc* by riric AuEllOL'l liL ChnrtErl* StrtJeflr 
JF r<m mill Jj«rk (!]rn:i i i.l ■ were 'liking ilI'C-iIL the Sr.ir.l 
ti-uric* oF T.flin CMrieci* I wa-iilit like to know the mni-r 
■ot (lie lio^i. I ilArt r F lerii-nuli-cr Any teoetit hoakt of s-hurt 

Blorrm i hr linira: wliieh i:i.:i r. L i ,: l -:1 Any science Action 

err J^nEjpij. Tin- fiaty iiud , 7iV:'::Lin [Ini’. I have read llHl'l 

*W*ared in TWS, 

'JTi^-rc ij only ortt esc-et-tlou ilutt I ej.Fi ihluk oi ll, nuy 
■or ike l-Mioha. The t ike #[ory eueiEleel,. "Tbe hi nil Who 
Eiferel An-is,"' lwliE^h AiifieAf-e-<L ia "The Happy Highway- 
.rai3irip ,p Esi -rn^r ymi ubin'L reiArintier E(. [lie £iOFy ..le.’.lt 
re I;!-, l-iic elniul'e lirUeuLui'e.y.' wit It [lie p:'cfe-1*OT 7.UO Tiled 
anir until they r-c-i-Chtd *i=-n of, dona. 

As I am n >3 u Troughs fan 1 wm uiEi-rT-iteil :o note. thnt 
there was- a me ptEon. or "RHll Fn the ktiecji oE 3.1 it -Carter 
ami Jerri DullocTi, Fnr jmur inSonFiattrnL, iEie tiAine of the 
ato-ry uTerred to in the Intl-rr lr»er wni "Tifimi he the 
EarETi'p Core.’' I don’t rem-cmlier nity thinir pbAniC (h± 
ten ris-irjs 1 in the ''-Ve'-f and rniifr-Fj in the^Kaiipi. 

Aclcel^ltl^ 1 E , to- T‘.ET5 in Eke Pelikicidnr pen-rn, (li-c nun ii 
nioLicile-A and li etatloned dirrclly overhead nil the tiaoe. 
hlayhe ■’'time''' isn’t the rifl-lit word, to iijc tuTCs-uKr ( ] ia 
rearon that the inn ii always at pxnith thfr# it no *"/ 
cJ m-tajiiTinp tEme h Ehua (liere ia tvo tim-r in J a eil iMndAe. 

Yon Tvonted to know how BtirronK-Tip trot n om inaiil-o (Vj* 
Earth. Accordinj? 1 to- the author, when the E^-rth w*a 
ita formative perfod it cor.riited of a masn o' liot ET-a*e* 
Vriilc Ii iLf-on eooHjijr eontraeted and. the cooler m^lcrial 
iormed a cruiL on [he cciiille cf the mass. At i Ii ia rc- 
volvinfr. -cofllFnctfiijr ai:-L eooilnjr Diaaa hec-Anve t-tilf cooler 
ike Mfll^l pncEielep. were flu up by the ceiafiftipnl force 

1 .': ■».' :i r . I l:ir -inciET ELirfbee cif Ene eaiiat- 

AEt-rr ihr emit wm form nL. rlie hiM ftiui contrtcleiL 
atill more nnd trrrc held by crni ejnictn.1 Force reinany iLiaia-nC 
from all purfr of the infide of the Croat, Tnim* (he run 
InisLde ihe Earth. There' r nn'-wer (a yiinr 
Here’a another pioblem for y-on. Pfot -only doe* EPt* 
h-ave n rn i ■■ intid-c the E-arlh hut he also ha* a :r-nsll 
p'niiet which revolves beln-ecn tlie aim and the surface of 
TV-l-jcnl r,r_ I d-on’t rem ember the oniwer to lhal one. 

In the aectrnn of fanrine review* 1 noticed, that you ha, I 
review of ‘"The Bn rroueh* Cu!letin.‘ ,r Tu il you th"t 

Tijfrina'i ntilde about Liurrou^lir I* ''the most, corniiletcly 
raive intcrvi-E-w we have ever read." I have a copy of tho 
ie-iue you luentfon *nd I lltlnlr you may hiiv-c overiooJied 
• atnalL ilem in eomieeiloii with the interview. The 
editor turn that Che artLcle was originally intended far 
a teen -age public,-. Lion wbleh ioliled faeiore thu itcry 
e-nulil he published, ao that aney ocooeiiit knine-wlhaE for 
what y,:,i , : a II a "jiiLve ieltrvLt w,' h — J3 R 0IE ,kJu St., New 
Detfrorid, Mail. 

You COtiltJ fthowt T^fina’j HRS 

interview— -but intentioindlj-' cr nC>t it TtkU naive, 
Ke tbe Cliarjeris antholopy, it was put out in 
paper covers bv Ciurtcris-Band sliii'sc years apo 
anti was net a eciJltelioci of Ssiitt *tofi«s. Jt 
was entitled THE SAINT'S CHOICE IN 
SCIENCE FICTION STQKTES <>t somethin 
approKimatcly Jibe it and contained entirely 
yams iforn this marine a^d THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES, We don't know Avbcre 
you can gbl a copy (Oduy since tile parblislliu.^ 
company is no more, 

Youl' distaste for any ttory ^vhich is not 

r Ycal” causes vs to wonder what on earth you 



get emt of science fiction— Since it5 piitpOflO tj 
actually to juake the Incredible plaualblc. But 
that ij yaur own lookout anti we arc glad yon 
do read the stulT. 

WHO'S PATHETIC? 

by Carolyn Duly 

EdLtcr: May I ■rcn.HTitlv-'Mfl r-Sfl -wt a grjisrl 

JkiLLiury Etmue. THE JJLUK I’LAhIDiCO vet, i benutifu], 
3iu%i,s.ftr in,! tvAUi^Eic. Duty tbs cover was nerve- wrack inji 
— ±n jl fiuiti-Rt of art may If jay lltrit I've never henra 
r.E * wmili: afi.tilu i,i CAreletiily itacked coiLcrcre bleaks, 
h*t lliJtt kill W± it a fiCKhd r-Finiplrl Haie 1 1 Ll v I ±1 il! ill« 
b-nrl j-, ■ ! cJtE-rib Ail ur,:i|:-n i-erki ,, ,n:-^i,. 

E . I: il i- 1 S | Iht I i-c- ,s I J.= Ly p. r , ■ s k-n '’Ei-.iar.Ar-’' in till I-', [r . f-f ■ 
TEED, X«j5,j.-be J'm rlc-sn-r: likjt -ivAirt'E till:, E Stti^y AllOAE Git 
the ShEe -trveS of Wipp-lpls J t -rr.-sn'E jp-ntf lmliEvlj nli-Ml 
g^sr-e -r T qkrj,r ^hic-Lk, ? IF it trusts, lists yci-j'IZ have sn Ij Oij’ 

clad care cf juatifcnble hUmicMe, 

F-wr ElutltC" — 2 ie j * a f kt-T, ^|E iiqiTy :r.l3n:i,:lcr|.tr3.:H! jijlnty. 

Poor fellc-wl Ihr-Aac Sell Wipodshy that ^Icrritl Ei *f-rll£il 
with t-n-ti T"*. 1 3 id sprUinp i* 

I>a yen hmcctly lnrlfevc (hat Mnn f* n, Vjtvtr brh'ir. J" 
THE BLUE FLAMINGO It myi (hflt Mar E* not Hm 
■ultimire ereaEFtm, ffnw come (lur, Eh*t we have not he-nnl 
vote enrpiundinn -cn theorie* of Homo Superior et c-eftni? 
PerriKiaely I *ee how no one could reach higher menial 
beiohE* than Toe Kennedy. Tbe man’s a mental paiason. 
— O-Tlhhu I St, Routd No. 2 , fi D-i Cl » i Ajhb jUCd. 



Well, Carolyn, Et'a like this — that January 
cover girl w-ua definitely not carclespiy stacltcd 
regardless of tli* concrete and unripe persim- 
mon possibilities, Both of them seem perfectly 
possible to us; 

We thosieht GUARANTEED was cute and 
still do, much aa tve despisft the word — Ctite, that 
is, ThfLrtki for tli« Idea for ati editorial, We'va 
been plamiiug to lamliast those smug egocen- 
trics who consider thcmielvei the uiArvels of 
creation for some time. 

You could he right about Joe Kennedy too, 
though paradox might fit him bettor than pan- ' 
gon, 

MORON-BOO 

by Sam Balker 

Dear Ed ; U" h,j fit* iAU from wiy bach: drop in And 
niAjit bit anitml n-pp+-»rkrti;^ Ira j-imr Ji',n ft J' At rhe i-jiir 
ot Fimnlng into ji viefeur iwkrni of ISB* t UrL,:k E!-u Lh>. I 
iJuiiEe-jiii rtiAE TEV' i* ditirkiralint. but ?'-fn-li.hily 1 
:\i in prei-eril c L;i |f« °r cvohilion, the W’iH'lniTn-cleiiiileE'-tqf 
jpfftod. TE-V ii hut a tcnvtjiicnt mrdLism wherrsr, iv Llj'jnv 
eiL tuLAEleakAngfcri are vlelae at tver luv-xr dtrll 1 * t-*ch 

jifur. In, r 1, ,, jr i:,ir,e nillyinLiLK At encb Dtber. Tbii ii of 
tu.M3rp.ri liE|{hly c:i I C: E li lli ii R W lULHOHI, myi-elf not t sc spied, 
tilt ■ vi-ii niuiru-At 1 : -r i- ,': ,, .□ ^UlM-FUtU rated. 

gvrji in S^PTTB , , . ifksiicty i*r Proteni-njt Thla, 

Ti,.»( . UlnlL. . . . 3 £iia Xr:,o g-iLizEeri-- luclutiin ( that 

jIGlnrL^luq S- “ IL rr .ShEi:,i, — jiAtt bbciL 2,n liiili-r-iL ! .:■ U3U£ JAC’- 
fl'IT ffnTa-jiy by Ek-fl ¥■!■" SreurFty troiJriLit, A 1-iFtcr llii-THisil iL'fl 

.r. Hi 1 .-, ri ■ (nil ■"J’eTE-cd,” [H3[r3iL (n^Lry jtirfudcd. Ws) hav* 
lcp ei:Criirie.j. 

Turning fr-Euii fac( t-e- *c1iitn w-e flriil Arrn(b>:i' 3a* i£->l-ca. 
ir, a I -..i i- ;■ Sin-e of bt-Andard. fnirj- t^le-*, thr ’'Bluii 
IFtnmaaffo/ pool, bird, r-taiTway, iiiiAnjipj- ^mvct^j.!, tl. 
Out I Hippos for many ui uj, the childish Fnicinaiion 
(or fairy tale* ilill larks In «’,it culicoij-ucioiii thc^r, 
i'fedil); .iri.E e Ii a !Edlicr >. , j , ■ I ■ j i l I c e ■. I i >■ know* Ii. Far f no-in 
bsp-unytiji Sefcfific l'iciiou ikJe novel In good for in* type* 
taaving- h fair f-nuLlteriDg- oi jeienee, inters* Lina character^ . 
ru:iL jik-vo b IL Ia well writien. 
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And that incidental y i* wliere mpdexii SF bn* ifcfne: * 
baft way in c-ontFost tia ,-i typical ot:llc. 'CorraHtfl* nt 
Worlds , -a jerkily wri-tt-fn aicw*. account. bur =>mr all 
what jjood ilte plot, inu-ffinitioLi, or icicrce Li a 
dolin'! make uor-d reading ? At 11 m* f > r- f i.t X woiiW lit* 
lo iny 1 have yet read a3 im-iaiereiunft mit’c] in ba, 
and FVc rend every is-stic.- i 

Siiort Stories; I c-na’t f^rly wmmir oh these slnwt 
I don't care for short "tork« in Any held and cant ace- 
how a PcicntasboTt wtiltl pei'--:i3iJr lk developed piopcrij’. 
Art: I'm s-irietljr -cn ]3tTJTFy r * liiaidwacon., 

I clos-e with a r-lra for jQnxCr i*0-vel*. mure ftCLenee an>! 
-h factual *cimca department Or feature. --HE) CsLvert,, 
Uetrodt «. Hleh. 

Just when we had double shotted both barrels 
find were Squeezing the triggers, }'ori had to 
go and sweet-talk us ELt the -bottom of parit- 
gr^ph foil ^ It shouldn't happen to a whole 
kciuielful o i canines, much less to A hard- work- 
ing science detioEi editor. 

Ail in all, thunks for the Opinions, pro and 
con. Very crisp and well expressed- D-oci’t he 
ftfr,aid to write again, After all, you’re Otlly 



CRACKS, ITCHING Mm e nT 0 ES ? 

Help Yourself to Quick Relief with QUIHSJLHA 

— Amazing Results on AMetc's Footl 

Testa prove that 9 out of 10 — even advanced cases 
cspmplote relief from itching, burning Athlete 7 ? 
FfrOt alter 3{^dny Quiusuna treatment* 

Quiasana’s cmtfBep&j action helps ptevHnt’tho 
growth of the fungi that cause Athlete's Feat It 
wtirkd fast to end the culseiy of itching, cracking 1 ,, 
praliiLg beat ween, tuCi-T* Audi dally Qujnsaiia i±yo 
hulpa prevent recur rencoetf AWaWa Foot! 

RntJavo r bqm1ns IFrcd 7 fcfltl Seething., * cooliujr 
Qulnatum boot Powder be]™, keep feet dty, com- 
fortable, It aids in abaorbW excessive Dfcnmira- 
tiOn. QuansanfL help a combat foot adpiv 

Sittte Quiiuana on your reel, sttako it in shoes to 

absorb moisture, lisa DuLis-ana every Elay* 

nsntm QUINSANA POWDER 




lit 8 S^SSS f ^.!SS!^ !h m 

16-DAYJRIAL Offer .■■ .'■ dW^e- 

■MB N EWEST STYLES PRICES 

Sfiri for FREE uriLTitUlo Blglrt l*rt Chart mid Cit-i] do l Write today. 

u.s.EVE-cmssEs co.HK (smtaMKra 



\\\ [HSTRUtJ D r. Hold 

\\ ft T 5 E 5 POHSI Bf E NSlIIOK. 

MriuEMiUi n low* IltJ W? rvn 

e«!l0r* n-tvir bWai-iS rnur-nf, ;rn« 31 Ec, 

ROY ROGERS ENTERPRISES, Inc. 

_ P.Pi Bax BJj HOW Ytirit H, H. Y. 



r^^^sar: SirBjsIciLT manmrf at 

lYrJtsT^i V'ISf : ll h, ''" T -. ?l In K-ii.ratbiw. ii^arM c-n-Ss-Twa 
; I L 'f par.^lQt+ni^ Tfcjiliif.da cf crijiiiaiA t 

' yihi TT ' nadUiW lien cliJTCYk «P 

1 Sa ■ " 10-ta.-a Liw^rltJiL, An-M&W JiVrJ 3 CDJ 
MtLtf liaK€^ «1 h JpaftiiiiT. BqulmiHnt Indudod. 

Iff E»Jfl. illEll pn&TOlUGfc 
FMUinia, pMTT C';i--oa c^rmcau, ’Trias yrut B WrU4 I'.-lu. 



Jung onc-c you know. 

YIAH t WE RUN T EM AND 
THEY RUN US 
by Bill Groover 

Drar Editor; TJijf Friday 1 wtne. U> (lit drupitort and 
w.-h=n <k y* ikwt VcjvE c;; P statitui^jc ptttins out oS 
non p-F v(u?. H-oDdinK it *t ifhL J » Etagib I vowed the 

Wv*r, Witwt Snmfl li h r * An' ]r>^Se :il 1L1 tilt pcitiy 
etilurt ]in.[ipifnrr1 htrF filt liy *. calubow 

*/ mu 1 1 n l i :l [man! EfuftAry Ew (:l -. E. ? 

•St'irki.?' Y^ie nLi :ii, r<"A nm ^tnrir« 1 k-5=iEi-i lluil kiV±3y 
1?1fib ilci'i-LrEmunt, I kknda likid (3<« Uflk licuy 

ljitt ;lir tj-kE plinwkl Ihto Skcti JdE by the ikoniiii ln>inli r 

JUy ^irl Irirnii :Uld J grU T-C^CtlHTT t3ic rjtlic-r nufliE [it? T 
try if? -co-riv-itrE htF tij ^ Fri-rn(r--f=ctici™ (an but n-SiEit 
liJtpprri*? Er:i.vra r=i? E tn.lk n.rnKit the iir-o 1:!irr:iTjr 

vilut {?3 tht w-rnls'k or EnTta in tJicic, -or rather u-n-ilcr, 
ltit»c lurid 51 ivrrsi, T (fljk a[[ r feude an' cvcrytliinFr 
1 cin tiiink ayf. &> (li-c VToblcni ii th[*j Jiow does one ly^ 
ahaul ciMLY*rE,ngr xntthcT t-^ i-f — or doei one anotlicr 

E J -tL 

AOW For WebcrF Jii*t -wlio tLoti he tliini he is- 1 Foi-- 
hi'aEir a, Uc,nidrrthal ■wlm ls band with ejtiitenoe -and 
Ihinlij. cvrryori-e f-TiTccpt himsei oF cim-rie) ii du’L i:ij 
'miai+FCdi'ip iipst becaiue lie ha,* [Jit ntrve 1o t-etl ilte 
tdiEcje vrli^t Eic lliiii'k* of the nfia-K- X woutl Ujct to osk 
hEm n,-h:it V> sJnnkH ^ Eood lelter Ls— lLJ Noi’tli Poi-tey, 

ti lajjinifiv, Mfdil.nan. 

Ternpcr, temper^ Bill. Take ten deep hrcaLhs 
and rclaxl As to your flilsaionaty trouble with 
vour alleged gir], there seems to be, an increas- 
ing Humber of femme fang in tins fit-id. 



HE WHO GOT CUSSED 

by Wilkie Conner 



Ptnr RJit-OrE THiis 
(wrJiEedi ?> 1 hi-*, jitttr. 



ii the *MOTid time I've 
Mi*?pl j.ce -,1 the other one 






[TuytL jW^t] 



A LAUGH ON EVERY PACE OF 

CARTOON HUMOR 



NOW ON SALE— 2!= AT ALL STANDS! 



LAW... 

STUDYATHOME 

P-nfl ly.ihll^aiSc-'l.-K J-'trFOPIKselll'nJI le SUOWtL.iuevrrZjriDcrr. 

Iffam flhlElly; More Marc "■ 

miD tnlD ht hunt ilcn'nf jun •jlrrHi. T>«rrM ni 1 1 .1., k ^ tonukfa All 

rasSsffiS 



CHICAGO aCHQOL OF ULMtSlHQ 

01*1. *1*. TOO Cut Ohio- jl.r,.,,:t, ni,.,- J ,j,;, Ii. |||, 
.E.ik? KHi fern IWD-’kl^fc, ar-t J4 jumNf 71 I • ■ | 
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I'iEJH 
!Yan»*. 

CitT. 



.irof-r- 



n—df*^ 



pTIc-r i L'.Eiir'InR- th* MMTtfrt. I>ros't m[rid ra-wrltl-PRi pn» 
fril-r-r, Ldi mirt An hite Ids-Ixi# Ih* riBmp- 

ff.ir.ii, 3mi I Hi* £!■. R Evanp' litll-o plaftr t E I Scjicit 
mos-t -ttf Ihc F^-n wilt tun ft r but T Juit GOtuinH b«3p 
tnjDyfnff It. Of «ur?r, Swc eauhl hjfdly call lI ■■■ 
ihn t; in. art ihe acceded mpfluxirte- WrfflatiEn.-tyiie peb-j*. 
.Mi.rfl ijJ irt iitrniiotc-. And The c-ndins wx,p CuY [«]#., 

15ut at wnp, wcLr, THr[r*i]iliiE. Mn>l;c you Ehpiild cun mart* 
fit llitr« ibfiTt.ibuitp. M=gM. trn n. Jdeu for n, witltll! 

llow ihort c TiN a itorr or und *ti?l b* p ihfcCirT T Not in 
int^Mit, hut a itory? Anyway, I>E"p fcmethlnR 

tf** Ip-ort Xk(-:„ 1 -r El lonp or phorl. Tin Ud Uw»i 
pram lie, . _ 

I »et ■nui«t * fc vr pi 7 i>|Hr nur**'! * Ills m# p.ucnt KuUncr, 
olil Rasp "Fire-i-baH" IJciik^p." - , r *rtrl ilsat tad 
usually jii*s. for lint ■rf It, T diiiLi'i 

}; 7. v -r 71 ■ [j. H-- 1 1 iii;k wHi-rii I f.ri.::Jr'l liftnll to ibe ikic* an 

a fnr.ilrr. T campm-fct him T-0 4H* 1*4* Merritt. i:id -did 
I get cuffed: 

L v.-lilr Jilftitllcii- 1 Jftud TlirJTIInff WotwilT ^iMlld «0 rtLfFXilhly. 
]Q47 i*w a ifTcai?. iTtipfCj^etTittit Ln, quality., Let in* H-H>* 
thnt r H* will bririFr an fnaiiXWHia«4t hi etuuillly. Maybe the 
■"hlvb hra'-a 1 ' couNl bs lalked frttp it, 

woniter if I ■: '.' u ! :1 start nr, aFBUTnxnE . . , nrtShim, . . . 
1 (.ay FJxiliijr w,l* rank . , , hut I lile lai« W"-“ 

to wvll . . I r.inil trill* Lawrence . . , but I Ufce HI* 

wcifc. too. I Jitww, I'll jciiit *ay. ^nerKT 1 '* cotct (hla 
month wap good. . , .” And I Tn«irt it, That aught-la 
bi isijf '(ml-. If ex UJ2. West G*p1onEn a N. C. 



Wei], Wilkie, you jj-d-E your quiintity fl.iiyv.'ay, 
S-ej die paujj'e of battle is tidwn aneiit KUTT- 
KER-MERRITT. We'll sit this one out, pirls, 
if you don't intnd. A fifty-yjird-line box is too 
^•OOd A Spot to WfLteh the conilicL Frankly, we 
!i.E?e tw(h ftLithors and consider comparisons 
odious. But go to It by all means if you must. 



VA KHOSETH YAGA YOURSELF' 

by Go no A f Hyde 

D±ir tei El tor a To besin ’dth t"U »U*t at i>.a brB^nninf 
mtA get lHa itrtfi*# fiut of ibe wb-jt. Thif lead navsl wii 
Terr AltfiDUBh rrfl up tfr oriitra which you jwjaitd 

fltjdnES c ^ 1 * : P»«t year. It wop »rllien and lid a mj 1 

■ Mini inn t]i3-uis^nciut "whEcb. in mj- (be factor 

vrhieh tn«k» cr bre*ki a itory, I hive onty m* atKrr 
ihlna I0i ii7i -, Vii hhoM^b y&u*- - 

Tli-e HoP wits iiIsd ptocl TrHrn 1* Dfcli<r ifoncp 

it* iarua It it my ovaniwn that yoii esn't realLy 

c«Fnv XT < T > £ "' with the filii and sny ilint (li-c fi*-w b 
hctlir H-ccui;*r il in r.civ. After all, the old nt»‘ WWt 

ttw. 

■'Alepli Sob One r ' wap, T iHInlc, thw licit fil t lie Ofitia 
and jltk ■IfiiLep. The more I mid St, Cl*i £ . tEi* more 
ll Hhe He*. 'X - ltfa. Evulution" wo* will te^ie, and 

-fcTJ^elj- lciitlral if yen; aiicqi Efi clunk n r.o'.n il. The lilt 
tHorl wap Hjcii-tr a ittixfirii* *a'id thiiE'i enoufib pblJ about 
ft. I liindi tilted It ihcnwh. 

And odw a fcic rrrniii » on TEV, Id. wits 

B. E.er haAdolr.li : I'm only nine and I cart np« 

like flj?oplTUpHr*er t 

Fred Rora If ij rifr* Jte p&iir eomsfrient on Merrill — - 
all hike Brother I 

Uufmi and Pole*: IE I were you ino pv^p, Tit «■:* 

thr KiEli k-t for thiL ntlipr jnt. 

Edl-tOF'! Vo« kmcjnf i'frt Ortly L ! il :l i: ij. : . 

Wollj ‘Weber: I piv* irp, WFi^ ■«■** ie fbefer 

Jeiri Bullock : Don't worry, jruu’ll get ti*<d Id ltrEr(f 

pfijiT aiiiitc in -prJrtt. 

JU"- Caxirrc Afcxee on RFtB. bnl only on IlIj abitity 
id ‘irtAtfl adrrt. iitmmvlitrt, 

Fcter tV, Trfl-pjwni C-flv |, * |, n- Fittrtfp Ft terriVl*- (Jiiai 
nny ifiiT.Lon you under vtaitdl. 

Marfou Zimmer: L'finBTAli.ilatlona! Bui wHot's with 

tlitp A* cn dealt 

E it I .I E^.'ikLiLg forward to nixl lji.ua 1 '* lIoP. I ho^e It 
]trap qp i<, ns j eipttqiikaf. t atu', hni-r:* Elu.i Bergey'i 

1 '* x n>bd H e period” I*-»1 p Fflr awhile. 

And now I mil it par ao-long td- Till yc-n h?reTy |iec.iF>le. 
So-lonR.— 9lS hioi'th L'tnJn St.. Dlooeulnetoiic HI, 

Hey, tiiELt was quite a misprint at tliat^ Gene. 
We hadn't noticed ft previously. It ieem* the 



printer's eye wandered to Bergcy's cover or 
something while he was doing his linotype stuff 
and before he knew it the hen-ding' of the tinder 
letter got into the body of the Upper one and the 
missing lines from the -upper on* got into the 
forefront of the under one. And. we fed like 
fl toft- Shelled bagel or a pretrcl Or something 
after all that. Phew t 



CLGY1NGLY CUTE 

by L L, Shepherd 



Dtaf Editor: 1 havi SWlljr damaged lo tear my*tlf 

away fxoEii Berpey'! oarer «i tbo J*.dijax^ S*b and aot 
jai.iiEn (r, iLe lijjt tcoi}'. All T har-c to pp-y nlayut ii ipi 
j ij-c.e wait ilili.iL 1 ri □ ■ ■: I an (-Li aha.uilfine .1 iliirn;. 1 cwre 
>. ; ■ ,7 jl jp pdr<Hi|t I^Td'iLiLhn L'ru J 4 L : l 1 1 d ClLlill:- ft. 

1 beifiba. HrmurB Dob, wrol :iniS irtn<:lr lice imIloIe 1 bill B 
up ilurufl-h and. tben hipE iao'E *rti ulaer. It mi 

ji jp-xecty j-welt ttory. Over all, thru ii. Well, thr p?a5rwar 
w m i up I J: tiiiuica been over, all I 

Now I huvu fthrlYfiil at thfi aecojul j-tory. T^u.ce. It’p 
by, . . . Ohlihh Kol J‘J] phut my -tyrf-: iriaybe i e "Li jj-o 
clv-pj! Ndjie: It'a p(fll 4h.erel Weil, I don't Hpif-p 
rtiif it any#*.?. Jl it'* by St. Clair ft> ub4i.it OonMl, 
And. EE It'* abault OftuA, t('P ^uM 
All Iht Veit of (Hp pT-urica- vrori in cli# ucual SS e‘iii»iri- 
tatloa. That Ei rcry Rood. Or didn't you hivciw? 

laiirtrn itwril Vrii 1 cut*. Why ca Jtdu't I bare cli-v.i^ht wp 
aticli n aimple little- id r i *3 alr.^tl 

S'omc- foe TEV 1 Thfi firn thinir I will n4? iWik It will 
be ft.-n-rrnl. t'ie iLrtrrtlly Lt'a good, that I ■ . Hawtvri', 
(HOWEVER, ... I fu.il Ibrt that WOfd) *oit,^ 4 ( ibe 
!*l anrrt:iKly remind me dT an old laying 1 , Vom r-rni-rcii* 
bar. "It late- » all hind* :o dtmke n world?' don 'eh n YA7 
Fcxha.ps. I ibi.rtilil add; "Arrl tetiiijx bear* firwn ilicm 
all." tVhnt nn I d^inn Y tra. d:dtb« hj t WeEl, 9. aacd 
"It lake* all Idndj," dutn't It 

1 wn ill 4* huffy and ndd my agreement to my neisbbOr'i 
i*rnj|Tli <:aL R^liyrt. TeRoy. (I}*-n. Muleahy. chat is.) I 
don'l t.i>rniS JuinX" On Hfa ljtltn, 1 Jit*E pm tliEm 

up altogether. You Hcnrw out h-era in tHc log wjitt, W4fl 
Weft , . . ] [-;ilc t Middie. w-e it, thc-nl Not E"ni 

rlilitr — F Alilgbt, fitoifi to tba lElrt-i i- t-rni k of the Mi sail' 
p^i=, fend rt* Ar rtji*.f( M Fans ar. aecyniuL Ju-r« , , , 

The fucty'Avfi Dii'ee to Mulcnby and ihe hundred miEei 
cci ITyd«, [I jee he Ildj mofed ng-airt, eloitr 1 ^ 0 .) mahtf 

r.ir IliEnk they JU£ jif a.t4 if xll j rttUE i.Li'^r and I E*el UlrtfOll 

chummy with them. Why don't roti -WJ-itc bora I Mj 
-wife'* not jealoua. Eipecially of ooyp and gift* — under 
iwtlve axiLl over jiily. 

FXfire?pOr r^ldiijx SiT; IVliBt C* * T<TEX*t:-]^.rtFr*i| m3|jcaLLT 

Huh? Tell me, buh? Won'lcha pleip* What [p cut, 

IiilIl t A vr w v.' pteoie? 

LSn Crtxtcs-s I lore -|lii,t ?ellii-it'a Ptyi^. 

Crnerat ^nEnt Hd* the toyp »nd nirlf think up it* 
venr L* a lrg e-nu-iflb rnyplery; but hew you think up 
enough 4o in, veil 'em all If * h-lsgex one. How ut-rnic 
letting u* Pilgrim* lu <m III Axe you a poet In diegMipc?' 

VtMii hiutw wliat? NEy wit* j* qXil-ng to buy w n p-nb 
Id SS niid T'VS, for Art:**, Irn'E that nf-re or her?— ZDl 
Unit Kyd#i* St,, LitehA«]J r lIliiLoEi. 

We Ti'clr n& vtsiblc di-sgutscj Arc nO poet and 
a revcrse-iapeled mutant is a spott that wear* 
its bustle befofe instead of behind. It certainly 
doe* take all kinds. 

Which brings if s to the finish line again. 5 <?, 
as our plane takes, off into the setting 31m 
{nothing ever hatches, around here) we bid you 
all a feral adieu until once again our ship drops 
landing gear to touch upon these favored shores. 

Or, in non-trAvetogiiB English of sorts, so 
long until ne^t tune, all of yon. 

“THE EDITOR. 
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REVIEW OF THE 
SCIENCE FICTION 
FAN PIRUCATIONS 




M OST interesting; newcomer to reach 
this reviewer of late comes from far 
*we.y — Sydney, Australia, to bo precise — 
and La entitled THE SYDNEY FTJTURIAN. 
Two issues of this neat, little four-paRC 
magnalnG have reached us and reveal an 
Interesting list of stf activities down under. 

Published monthly for the Futurian So- 
ciety of Sydney by Vol Molesworth, ICO 




Beach Sheet, Coogee, Sydney, N.S.W,, Aus- 
tralia, its price to Americans is six issues 
hi return for one prOzine. It assures ex- 
change with other fanzines and deadlines on 
the first of every month. 

Despite- the limitations of THE SYDNEY 
FUTUBIAN to date, it is brisht and alive and 
indicative of on expanding interest in £tl on 
the island continent Maybe some of you 
Americans, Canadians and Englishmen who 
read this column will care to get touch 
with Mr. Moles worth et al- 

Two announcements of new fanzines have 
reached us though the magazines h^ve not 
as yet. They are ECITON, to be put out by 
S- Vernon McDaniel at 1010 Garcia Hoad* 
Santa Barbara, California, whenever material 
warrants. Furthermore he seems to have 
a new idea which may w-ork. 

Hi? plan is to have fans who find them- 
selves unable to print entire 'zfnes, print one, 
two or three (three given to fiction only) 
pages. In return for -a Sc fee per quarter to 
pay for stapling, postage, Ct cetera, he will 
receive a copy of the 'zme containing his 
material free, Outsiders pay 10 c. 

[Turn, page] 

X 3 & 




Orpwi*^T 
IWflh Li ■ f W«ii, 



AUDELS Carpenters; 
and Builders Guides 

f 4 vols.S 6 



Inaltfa Trade tnkrfnjiign Om “ Kj'n 



.fiiiiiiiiiikkiiiiiiimmirMiniiifiiiiHiHEri ■■uiiniuuiift 



AUDEL, Publisher*, 49 W. S£rf St., New V<H* lO, N. V. 



ffifl Audi-h Cfruanlaini erd 
frtBl- II OK G tfhki ii in 
t'inf rrrJc* I mil mum luim. 




Nine 
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D{c, p,Unn_ 




i'l'JiM* tUU-JJ' Ifl T: 

InkcruruTi — Ltn 
_ INTER NATIONAL BI. - 
I^Ol-T Mwrtt St-. H. I. 



nr I'nyrr-rr. 

.TictiVe 






BIO CM if r.lliHlNii::, CM' I 1 : If MFi ThLa f.t.B ULhmt 
III If YO-Jr* WLn.(nn. [--.k-Jne r..-.* A.d|. *.,,3 Tikr njl. (irrinri, 
(feaE IPi JUKI q-.hr> m t+W r..r f.ir’OTj* dtun Til, 

■ lot-ii.r. hiU l> *>4- 1ft - 'W »'«1 £«l ytrui- awn. 

am *ii™. 1; . v.nn. U<r, T n« of Hell hx-* filidn, #■-. -cjr ly 
,'(EB LH- liM-lt H l-S-TT jM-k+a e-TT-Jur-t- er,l,rpi ah 

LjmL rwr. c ',-^TUii H-ri-u. 

KKI V-'I..V PIMihlf rji.il, hiif. -r,. r., r L-1pr -re-mpL-iiji 

fl#' r.>n rn- of mifF'I** mu; ■ Ivru.Hn rf unujnir nm 

F> BfJ hn.i-. ■, S..I i - r.'ik' ,,,? -.1 a 13 B i" t F n: Nij 

tUid -F-hS-i'. .(-i.f#-, rCWO NO MOWh^r W. Z. □ I D-IOhT+ Jnaj* 
BH) 5 . Thra.11 UL-, Dept. E-ST 7 , dllwepf, lit. 



NO MONEY 
TO FAY . 



: Learn SJX KfHO Ai Home 



I'.i.jlnif lx of Ani Wlttt'D hlSll li:-J .lili Ic.l la UU^'^L 
r,i-irlj . ili-yrf>>-!nn-i:r-- 1 rfif, TJlOrWH!la ItfiHk liOIIJQ CvUJil , 

■j’-Tl “ - * ,;y „ L !- T J ' 5 „. 1 1. 1 . 1 .!,^ S'.! 1 - ” fou H p- v t «7t 1 1 ud *, -Wrt to far. 

FHtb iUJUKLfe.T.-'OpiMr' IIJIII lf-«: u 4 r-jensiirrrlal a ln.bLii^ I , ~ 
H*HG n.l SlMnifcIMil, ] 1J.S Midi. 1-54*. CM [MV 




Free for Asthma 

SI yen suffer with filta-ek* *f Aftlafl-ia and cbokp r p d [iirp 

| 4 H- hjr- rials, it fuLLful sk'np 3 t rfiffEtuEE bc« PU 5 .r of tbo ItFCl'g].* 
to t'-Trn lIjc, dpii'E fuLL tn aend nt once- to ttio ) f joinitr Aiihiim 
■Ci^iinpnFiv lor n FRIitS- vSni of tlaa ^HO^TlEK ASTHMA 
WE E>TC IN IE 1 n pCh-riarmL^:! Itl#- TwnftJVM^icy xyrsipCpcrmtli; 
lEcf at [iSrttaj-qan 4f Hrrn-.fEii:Ll Ah|!iiriO. l^d- CTVi^f^r vbm 
you ] ivn ot wfidV-r von hovo forth, in any uicdicia? under 
ihn »irn ; , Eend today for thl i fjeo idol. It will cost yoaj 
BOLhi il-E. CiiUllOH] UiO OOfy jli idiitLlril, 

« FRONTIER ASTHMA CO- * 

79 S-E FROHTIfR H1PG. _ ^ 

JNMnAU STREET bUTFALQ 1, M, ¥j 






NOW ATS* REGULAR RATE 



* NO Doctor* 

E X Eirfl 3 n n t-lrvn | 

* Am to C 5 

* DiViiTj]^, Triple 
EcntliLB- 

■ Secured by 
T^sit ReecrfM 
b f7nr,li fir.it L/jftii 
Yalucu, etc* 



Complete protertStm far rail? A- fow 
tenia a dftj — pki 4*nt fl-IT-ft- rd to b4 
without It, t Faya- FULL BENEFITS 
for JclllIi from Jiatuia.] cmi.ictIi or 
iwddwt, POUUlbH far rtUlO cb?otH, 
TRIFLE Ivz travel *tc Ident tfratbi ; 
NOW nt ft REGULAR RATE for 
flrjt- five yc .11 a. AIL 2 1 c-tl ll i Li nou- 
button lint 6 stara, Firm 1 
JiiLi* tip fuSt-EOO. Flan £ up to$3[IO&. 
Flan U up to MtKHf] V/HITu: NOW 
—no. apc-nt w(l en.LL or iWtlmt paai 



CROWN 



ITFE INJUSANCE 
COMPANY— Rspl'iSft 



203 No, An. 

.tlikagci 1 r Ulf^Qji 



High School Course 

at Homfe 



iWati y Karsh lit 2 Yean 



mptOiT 03 panr tflrsS DdH flbllIttM pHTBlfc CCCT 
OijllL'.'ii.aij.l, bi rc:s dcLll m.'liml rt — HVMHW fnr^-Jli 

EDLWBK, Nto-niftfU |J .K. Uul* fllL[rflfi*:l. : ilflS 

r 



K* 



■ ntonilEUd Id .it. Ci: 1 l^i his |: iiT.r I 1 > 3 ; 1 1 1 i:L ^ 

'LJ'*rl* pl.rifclf r- rn|»L.J. : , k I. uh)MU f ■!) — 

i rtnu-rX+n £ic.i>04l , bwt, H -S5*. ■> it Uth.Cli I'Xa+'i? 




Tit-ISctE. 



irjii 

nur 



--, inydlh. lccn,..., ,.,,., 1 ..-r..n^ + 
LmbCCj U □ n ay -r. ■-- ,.; £* jaj-h-iLj-j. 



MDllf ■ -u 
I't j.-i"-'- j 

n at Ldtl 

enrr i "! i i 1 i r r, > I . ¥iprkorg r.f Ur-nthl rial 
if 4 ■■ Cldmitr ■u.'nii i-Kta ECTi-TT, £dilJ 
BE.DD II Lnr.l_.-J J>:.I<*J 1^11 C«[KI b 

FiE.RitO Cp., I57i RTrkV-iUl. vO AVlJ, 

Dtpl« J-S-2, Cblcaan, 119. 



makes False Teetfi UtLHT 

I.Eii'er.? Iochb dental pEtCce. fit 
ftiL-JirlT 1 r. iu conaartnolr. 

LASTS far MONIHSt 




ELECTRIC LIGHT JAZZ BOW TIE! 

A<tMl!'l. BID BUT yinir fldrB3a.Ufl tt,D 

of tilt pirlF, rtn-Tfi la** aE fun. 

If J'Ui OO. 1’J‘l^llM 0R Mill err Itf 
*l!=iJiIt JJtr:,sirL* bUEQr? TnitlOTl bld- 
ilrn Ui jmlr JMU±vt. Osmt'.rd VT.ilh 
r-ItrirlLr.i S/Itt" tHCb5 nr-a. Tja^tOIT. Sfrtu 

n munny. OtdiT lilif Clb [WL^Tj I'HT 
I-Ss E'Iii i [•:■.:! 1 LI 1 r.r l C. 1 >.U. ETlirjj, 

r|rl!n-rn] r- «i-:id Jl.'iJ xlld V.'J |;a“ .1 CMSfc 
L'^Kln] IT XT* W I-Jriirhl, 

BERNARD FINE CO., INC. 

Ml £l:iih Aw,. DCH. TBU i|«W Y4ft II. K. V. 



ilLPlClDNEYS 

If Back Aches 

Dd Jtni aulTcr frern CettSne TJp NJipli'tS. NerTi* 

cnttn«H. If-es FnliiTj I)inlnft.n r S-woELtn Ankle*, Rhi>i:nudtic 
Fo 1 p 5 , BlnddiT Wb*>'!-l'spi. PainFul F naan rot, or Ire] aid nrrJ 
nnjdowii, dud titia-orK-jTLlc in-ni! -nait-si-iteinic Kiilncy and 
Uliddcr traiblco? If ihjj try 0^1^. 

'I'lhda Frrnt TYivtlirlno, n doctoS-V f^rin'iilT. *1*? tn«i- 

mtFida of an iTcrc-r* for otct £0 jvwb. UbRpUjt tbo ^Vry Tmt 
d«ia of Cystos ElairtB ta wink dmmeiliiitTly to b-elp i-'na in 
tlLfiie itiPiifi ways i 1 . Helpa rtat ure remevn irrifpiinR 
Aftida. ti*i:iu: , njL:i And certain "i-rrn'j. 2. 1'-nis c3cnnpan?r 

n;i-iL--ii ha]j)A nutunr ulJevlnto n!!ii:y paina r urhe'> vircn i*sf 
frhd fltrifni'wM- 3r Jluta* rtineo /raaucnt alant and -duy ecJb. 
Uul* brOiraotiiiJt liritof Hlcejr, 

Grt Cypies from druvurn-t t™lpy, Girir St *. fnlf (.fCjiI 

hif directed on package, lloncj.; back eunrui^UTifl ‘Unlta* 

Cyjleii j-'gu. 



Meanwhile Gerry de la Hee and Genevieve 
IC, Stephens are planning' to bring out a 20“ 
page snimwajraphed ’sine of prose and poetry 
entitled LOKI. The magazine will bo free 
^.nd fans wishing to he OJi the stibseription 
list or to submit prose material or artwork 
are asked to write Mr. do la Reu at 3 Bogart 
JPIace,, Westwood, New Jersey. Submitters of 
poetry are asked to communicate with MiSS 
Stephens oi\ Rena to #5, Sb Johns^ Michigan, 

Meanwhile, If belatedly, two reports on the 
Rhilcon (Plilladelphla World Science Fiction 
Convention) last Labor Day weekend have 
eome in, One, SPARX h was put out by Henry 
M. Spetmon III, Leverelt House R-2I, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts, and contains an 
interesting picture display of the convention, 
as well ns miitfifia!, general n.nd specific, by 
Paul Carter, Tim Orrok, Alpaugh & Kennedy, 
Vincent Williams and Mr. Spelmnn III. 

Tl^e other, THE PHILCON REPORT, is 
put out by FANTASY-TIMES, Mr, James V. 
Taurasi of 101-02 Northern Boulevard, Cor^ 
ona. Now York, and is a special issue of that 
estimable fanews mapatlneJ The entire issue, 
which was mailed free to subscribers, is 
taken up with the Philcon, giving a complete 
report. 

Harley Soclis, of £03^ South Michigan 
Street, South Bend 11, Indiann, has come 
Up with a midget sizod, completely photo- 
graphs h Jdne on titled FOTOSTEF. For its fiv& 
pages, which contain printed matter by Tom 
Jewett and Howard G Allen, as well as a 
liumbcr Of cartoons and photographic novel- 
ties, Mr. Sachs is asking loe, which strikes 
us as a trade high considering the slender 
content. 

However, we wash him luck, if only for 
trying something new, \ 

Now to get on with tlte A -list, which COn- 
titluos to boom, All in all, this seems to be 
a very good month for the fanzines, which 
have boih quantity and quality. But let’s 
be at it. First an the list of the chosen is — 

ASTRONAUT, 51-1 West Vienna Avcmiy, Mil- 
waukee 13, Wisconsin. Editors, Robert L Stein & 
Redd Boggs. F ublJah ed irrcgulariy, IDc per 
copy, 3 copies So-c. 

WLlh Ai-^laL'in.t 'fcdltar Tflun Jewett putting out th# 
Amt J-ssufl, me editcTs have elven ua a flrtt-cLiiii 'z.Lht. 
John 5-pe-SFe. Arttiur jvuuel II. nick Sncitry and tim 
■edplots -cantrlbutc- praviucnllve rnatcrln:!. with H-pc-jircs 
Enk3nn the 3asd from on arlLaltt tiy ij-pFUfiUe d-e C9t'[l]>5tl 
rtn. Ihe S.flKI-yertr dtlfly Lh (6te onset dI tha Industrial 
Ttvvaluli:'ii due Id lack u L Mocinl^.r I n.-,l prcpaTAtlCU. 
Fata shill, 

CANADIAH FANDOM, PbiEcon Issue, 113 St. 
George Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. Editor, Beak 
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Taylor, Published irregularly, Iffy per copy., 3 
copies, 25e, 

tum Ontario Tads, wi(h r,«a ymri Toronto Conven- 
tion (ToKonT ul ready In preparation, have pin out 
unom-er fat fanzine, With Beak T^ylar iwpLuiif! tliO 
CbiLvenlibri report and other worthwhile MtUfT hy 
Weaver Wricfit, IHsish Brazier, Lea CrOulcli. Barbara 
llovjirrt, Fjf-dft Tlojtipj anil Ldn Carter among Oiftesfff- 
I'cir urr r Dutiri B-r4i5-ltr r a WQQtLccnt- crajue spooJt yam 
took (op honors, 

DREAM QUEST, 435 North Third Street Ban- 
ninn, California. Editor 1 ., Don Wilson, IhlBllahed 
irregularly. 10c per copy, 3 copies 25c t G for 5^Cj 
13 for $1,00. 



MOMB-snnnr 

BRlNtiS BEddER PAY" 

Ikm'ttpn cauplit tWprpinfi! wlii n OpfiOf Liif.Ety ftnoeiiL 
Prepare fbi advanCMPCfil: and erne mentyBy EinSrv- 
J.tiK >mw for Live ioh ahead. J 1 tc* -tS-Page SSoct.z TtSi 
Ilj!.', Write for the hook an tlia Ixisinefti j', >. JO >v'j like 
— or mail i.ui (Tils ad with ytmt baidfi fliid addraui La 
the inprEin- Afoio t pLciiiO, 

n [i ifLT^rr .V-i'-uu ciu ru-? □ Suiln:-5 1 Ma dp jcioeiiG’ 

PTrprap ^tar,u£L:aMLD O EftCijim nrill Ip 

P Lfl.iT — Lie a ill’ iif LL.U. PI EljKrt JSnoh Irc^DTpS 
p hntll+trtpl MmLiifttineilE P CM’, A , (iini- III nil 
ElS*$iMij 05 ' (Mat barm KiiovJi =noj 



A WE(h by Tt^rir] SGj:|RS, IKiJCr 

Cttilfnh, Bob SLtljf, E, E. Fftfn*. ;,lartjg,nc Nirtall, licit 
Ward and Joe termed v — const! LuUntf h tC '1 ull-stnr 
t<m lineup, Ariv-ork is CBpeeldHy c-i^u wlui H#x 
Ward opening a tutes ot au nwga paet r.nci pr««it 
wiila ;i dLsitcLlDu of S 3 , Tills hour; Is wdiy on uio 
upflfsde, 

FANDOM SPEAKS, G 31 Q Madison Rood, Cifl- 
uinfuLli 27 , Ohio. Jidltor, Jcirk Clements, Fun- 
lished monthly. 10 c per copy. 

The sc'll-styled arwi able 11 sloppily printed susocsr.or 
to V(JA! has broken out in n rajih of esHitrtii'ersiCS 
■with fMi (akl nn uidcs in ftpttial snesKnjtres an all 
sons of yutttknu asrtd aeUng as It ihry ir-cssni St 
lli'S bmu^injf but a l:ifle pOiriilul, t&O. 

FANEWS, Id-13 FourtEi Avenue South, 

North Dnkoto. Editor,. YAtlt Dunkidberger, Pub- 
lished irregularly. 3 c per copy, 40 copies $ 1 - 00 . 

Still the- bts: of ihe nctra-irtcj, DlihouCh a (eftoLn 
Lincertiainty has beer, apparent lb. rucunt IfcSPfs njr 
Kditn-r DueiheLber^cj cxpcrlnnents wilh ft 5 W (1 If-Jilly 
fb.tn^etl lomuit. Qn rbe whole wo like Lho '*thni|rie 
Of thSnjj"" nr they aro comlni; raid the ebbtentfl Te- 
mr.!n ji:t brightly InfomuiUvo .ns over. 

FANTASY ADVERTISER, G 43 Soulh fchtcl 
Street, Leijs An^Ii 1 .; Id, California. Editor, GuS 
Wilimoftln Publlshcdi bi-monthly. 50 c per y^ff 
3 /G in England. 

CjirtncrjK, weLrd drcwl^rJs and .IrlieLti antin'. S5f and 
fanto^ niid Its hrures nro rprLnkLod iSbort'Hy be- 
tween jmFles af n-a! 5 y mi mcoe^ipheia o^oertlremenla 
from heater?; and a t tiers- Whb have ■"CTafSlcs,'' lor 
sulf. Almost a must Tor Lbe faiicoUootor. 

FANTASY ASPECTS. S84 East Monroe Street, 
Little Fbtlsi, Now York, Editor, unlisted- Ftth- 
liiilied irregularly, 15c per copy l[5c to NEFF 
tnvrnliyrs), 

[Turn pope! 



LRSflLtC EKTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CfircijiBRiIcnco InrtltHUAif 
6 #jil r 532 ?^ 417 S-J. P*<=rf,env Jh, ehJrarpj 3 , III, 




sj'Tiny \-t T£(nn? fur -pmaoNAr. Furen^rr 

Tint IJkRrtlUt iiiiiLNIWaa. 31 lurert |r-- 

ALnauLec— tir^r 143. WO sbiCiin?- ranelleik Milk 
I'^nee nwirJrf. Atl Kw i»f j 

i.'invw- flend roi PHER book, 

AM ER 1 04 hi EXTENSION SClUinL OF LAW 
S2.T. Mfe H . M I cMnun avn-. H.llf, 

"l Want You" 

Work for "Urtctc Som" 

flvrt m t\!sb si JMIt U IfWf 
HElI-WOMt-tL Preaare NOW tt hema 
ir.-T >>niT45:ifiUOTIS, VctenVnM fflCt iSCCSfll 
prcf*c^Bf*L Wrfto ImracdinU'ly f^r 32-pfise 
f 3 ,vU Eieevico book, with List of pooltwna 
usd Id L parttiruhir* tt-JLI .is liow boqavikfrV 
TBAHKIIN INSTIUIID 
Ccpf* VV-?4 fiotliflitor 4, H. Ti 



PATENT 



FOR INVENTORS— 

detoUctt infoiTiMitlott. Jn 
hew io obftapo potcrA pi?4- 
teetlan tot youe iiLventj^ii win 1,,-j ^-jii'riL peeinjitlj upon 
H4UHL Vi tEOr J. Kvi-irm £. C'?.. rlin U. EV6 n», Kcxit Wre-J 

l^Ceat Attemey, ZDTkE Knlfu OMb-, W lulling too 4, D, <1, 




WlOWtST M£RCHAN0ISR MflRf 

P^pt, 1412 iLkhohn, wiS, 



SHAVE 

* 

BATH 

WASH 




;;Sartip le Of New P LAST: I C S h o w s How 
Make leather . Leafherett-e &/#£ M 




MAGICALLY CHANGES CLOTH TO IMITATION LEATHER 

£AV± MdluEV — TIME AND fPrODT f-y TO-twIrUl 

> fli FK -JC+ — ■ r |.,if i *, ,"■ r," , I ru-ir.lturo— <k?r LJh'« — 

JIMW Sent W m - KT-WUemn !tijrniiu«e, l:necL.ii nn 
tnr ten Eh h- nk knlhipil4n JWrt ^11'. 
aimm-rv rrtlli-J I u-r l-. ■■.'“■■, r.ij*i, «>Hn M 

- — • -=--■ — ■ --Min, -nix* 

, lortt *...r ». .-j# 

y l^iui l.iMifl, 

n DuMnrtf IW rihJUlI k»Plk(>., Bl,i,r,|> A'no>. 
uklJnlln# Eli 1 1 ArcOlH.i- 'lv f-A lE-i., L'-li- (m-l.n*— Jf- M 

And Min In e— 1 |.">er- I'n-’ii ■■■'■>1 c:i+n-. fi 

Iflr.p Ff nil ci,*ii„h. i ..I ,.n i.i-i, i ii il ..-.i.'.FH, 

Jwnt mill l-iai|,:-^. inn K.rn[.r* .-.r i«su-|^f 



'■,..’■",'1 llrv null c, ail'lcr Cline K-e^ T*nf*uVnH r 
f'OMh rim-.ILurr, XUi m, It llbtn, J0«S *".l ' I 

l.lr ;••■••■• V.TT lml.'1'T fT^-l-J. ,.-,11,' 

*Cr^K tvii-Hnrt, r-i l r'lEL’VIC l**i:>;!-:. 



niited Trin-.i-i 



l-rl?il Vi 



whbi'tl 



vhEM|El, 



Own A PAOFfTABCE 
LtflTtMS bUSMtSS 

(li r .Ti |re l-ti Met tiuAci i« j Iva 
RUlld in riilri lifLa 1 MlitriHi n ■ 

Sn-.-.riM Lif. io #1 nii-iiiu.i^r 
|.,,,. n ll.l(-, l-v.n.^ir.K Ln^l.f 

i,,i ejinnuH. por nni, m. 

I.iUi-eU-], Ifrl 111, ni.iYIv vl, 

fir. llnij nkri'it ar^ eiIiIfmi 



c-a 3 -sc i-:-iL-rjr L— 3' il 'h-iw vsii 

.Jnch E -3 Yr a. '■: ■ Sildi M r . 



JlOWi 2 



immum pftQtar cn a mi Tt»sL c^r. ti, kbhms 



I JUST MAIL COUPON 



No OWigdiort 



be.pt, F* 



LM.UiEnK4r?, 1 M3 TrMht 

Kuiiu Clty r JUfLr 

■’"jmD. HihitniTtTtni riiTiii tntii ■■ 

/l*Jdrt 23 j m*tH + r T>xirr-i + M+*t nrii 

C'!rj I III EE* I ■ • h ■ J ■ ■ i m aiUjU'Da ,1, M m 4i m wm m 

rut CoiL— liiiL Tv-Jay 





IJuy trad *eU werkW-lde witTibuC capital. i 
"Tk'&'ve] abroad if desired. EupttrE inpwiii y-~ l ^ , ' ^ e 
vviMLirii in dtnviiTi d. V our ov^n biiPFieW — *■ profiti uqilinutw. 
S*Latitd. ItA* — up to more t^n $1 MM a year, PracticoL 
Ii>w cart WORLD i'HADE, COURSE t±*ehe*y-ou quickly at 
9 iqhv± jji .pare time. No pnrvioV*. tpCS-ia! *rptri±nc* -or school' 
ina; rtrtdtd. Wot Id Trade CrrLifrcn-W twac-Jed. Write today 
l-PT flR.EE DETAILS-.- NfiVb lisa Iks*. Plc*»e a r .Jta age.- Aioj. 
ttiftl] »tache*iiiCivemlBl-it. THf .MILLING- Eg COj lx porter** 
tmp«ntrf, PCPM43-&-5, Wcatwoud, lc» Anafl'tf 3«, Collf, 



5 '-: LI. u i :- ! L the t-T fPlnp fir UbftftM an 
iTioiuandi have itU I t Tobacco 
E*tfr«ir-'r, Write rw iWDoo*l*i 
Irllbiu Hit l:ijlL-.t:iu*4:ITre a . iif UfOvt,? 
as :1 0 1 ft LHi LliLE-ft 1 W Id til liiJ I C U 0T - 
otL mans- aita. CfentlofK 
Uba only m dlrt'E Ltd. 



FREEI 

book! 



THE NEWELt 
153 Glatfgr^Stflm&LLfUlfS.lfe* 



■ri'L'l '"■■ff. Sornppnlimihlpj 
I zj - i r : li ^nrrcaj . xnnruiib Lli 

a Eznrrtarrigqu TBlvriLflCfari-M 
uiixaLliiuT ITvtQ JUJJr nni 

if fir i n. cKiiwanl r j'ifi3>Al r r £□ 
*■* Majr in Urj fc-rrl q 
!c- 1 AdMftB PI04# Th* 

flen 2T1D P Si!i T*«, 



EARN CASH SHOWING TQ FR1EHP9I 

i«7it4«tixxttn tbh wan. 1 ; thlv ftrit mtfl*-i"-™a*'jrt.iUiirt Tfau 

. s*n. it.- r. I- hy Lil:l:..‘ a ir '■* '.:■ p 1 b-r , fpai.i fnmfir. jnd aim un la 
i , to. Jl In a<l«y. four B«HJ« *"1t i.#lr i xor-i ials ir-«v vrJ'n 
I vriru UHU prtvla, rjili^iu-i-tr-fr □ -JJJnlwd mr.La ■* 
j in jcly low -prinan. AIjd- - cocniil»rij line of C.i>! If-i TjdJcnd. Muu 
I - .' Kpr-rlnnor, r. . man eqh nctC-— ’. - - !' I L+ J L!n AY fnr I IL... j 
aftT'-li'i *11-^1 doe- j-aurtc-lt^Sf. L-le, N? dY I dentinal 



J-L-mj la Bin Viieaau I r(HD5 Htthad, J LriJi nu-ny Old 
i Lrjf EtUlCd bf l-air rnc* L-jrMjn,, T*TlOM4 iK-lh-f. 

V Ec O ilt-I & *-~n ti cnl; a I' JLfcIL. EOOK_ 

\ t . Om VISCOSE COW^iNT 
■» 140 W, PiQrbtMn ttfieTj CM^»B a T, 1111 nale 



TRY THIS FREE 



.Q^TCru 

L -WA.hr TB 



SU ITiiYOURS 



MAKE 

TfffS 



H 7011 get upi many timca at rtiglit duo to Initft-r 
±[on of Bladder or Urinary Tract, fT'd Mto 
never need PALMO TABLETS WO want you to 
try them at out rislL W-e will send you a full- 
size package from wIllcIl you are- to use £0 
tablets FUBEp If pot delighted at the palliativO 
rfiljel reqelved, retnrfcl tlJC package and yOU OWO 
as nothing. We tnOftll IL Sendp Wo Money. No 
C„0rD+ to pay k Write today And wa 'will send 
your PAKHO TABLETS by return moil post- 
paid. Address — ir. D. POWERS CO., Dflpt/ 
d£&-M ( Box 135d Battle Creek, Mich./ 



Arioih-er aLI-star fancoPtctien. pebpre AcKormao. 
Jewell, fucker. Tflm t’.nsr^neif, pjiffy waHlftT Jf,., 
James fllLsO, CSwao-y, OnfOlk. A- B, ChfdVlle-r urtd 
■CJinnOJcr IJjivLh. Bll-Sh 4iiri ClkliidlBr vipuctatlV iif"e 
in ROfld fiiTTH. As fqr Fhtt Caaifarl wr'd >Lli; Like to 
know tiro Identity el the lati iv-lio pulled that que-rj-. 
A ben u 1 1 

FANTASY COMMENTATOR, 1 & East S3 3tli 
Street, New York G6, N. Y. EUlitpr, A. Langtoy 
Searies. Published, fittftrtcrly. Eoc per copy, 5 
Copies $ 1 ,' 00 . 

Wh^t has lie come a sLindby for serious Inr.dam— 
this 4 1 Hit 0. alOt'iPC with iBe Lnimortai .VIo::kmv I Ls. :md 
the niiilli 3aast:i]]inent of ills hJslory of sir. Et canSalns 
iurtlctci; ■bjf Jsmcs iVkffen Xhonui*. Partell ntdiardviiii 
nnd Will i.-irfi K. Svaas, excel tent flfi-d tLcuuliLful book 
reviews, □ fjaocl eiJIIOPCn.1 du.'ilinp ivSIh f-r^rc-nt stf- 
issuei b-nd ocker ren[ii?cs. THomM" p-ICCC- on. the 
ttotbie imovcl .ir.d Poncy B. 5Jii'lley seemesl to ilb 
cvpccl.'ilJy Ln.tcrc5lLng. 



FANTASY MVJtfiW, issues 5 * G, 115 Wonstcad 
Park Eoad, Ilford, Essex. Editor, Walter C1I-. 
lings, Published bi-munthiy. Toe per year, 5/& 
in England, 15e pec -GQ-py. 

Th^Msb cnning* ellll Kik9 hf.-ivLty upon Amtiricnn 
funttom to, mob EsEb nijigJi-Kine flllcti uf.. Inin ch&k-e <nl 
authow and auo|ct-La Sb txecilent and hJ» own Eici^si 
columns ctliere ere several), At well as coud Lock 
reviews, continue Co Jitakc IlLs book the brightest ttLlnn 

lor stf Euqiand since rj.-i L Y war. T.Ior q |kixvi-l- :,:, ElLiw. 

FANTASY TIMES, 101-02 Northern Boulevard, 
Corona, New Ynirt Editor, j^^es V, TiLuwisE, 
Publishestl urionthly. 10c per issue, 3 issues 35c, 
4'l.C'D per year. 

Comblnatlan l.iarv.v.lne ar.d r.v:.vp^Lr;s r paradise 
whLcb seems, like FATJ^JEJJ.1 SPFAKS to 3 lesser 

extent FAR-EtVH, ts Ixnvo become LncrcesLngly en- 

Ehi use comroversks cumntly ias;liiF3 amid 
IlftEnn fans, Odterwlse ET is newfiJJ. com- 
pet*nLly prLntrO anq. Is n.ielcert. with, plenty -e* re- 
v-Lews of aU subject^, pnst and pceMint, 

LUNACY, 1115 San Anscimo Avenue, Sail An- 
stlma, California. Editor, Guorgv Cookreft. Pub- 
lished itrcguhirly. 5c per copy. 

A tUddCEl Ijpsnrpe Of the ori-v-ork (moatli- by George 
A OottIOii Coekroll) liad «b much as- imotber Dno 
Iu.c1or to do YviLh bnngLog thLs pcrc-nriir,] P-l I- rep up- 
slalt 1 ;:, It is sill I brash and Irksomely Iresb at limes-- 
at others i.'jitTcrnely amusinp. nick Encary (.whs. 
edited hlinV) dips u[i a. few old vomplrex. 

THE FANSCIENT, 3133 NE 3Stb Avenue, Port- 
land 13, Oregon, Editor, Donald B. Day. Pub- 
lished quarterly. 15c per copy, 50e per year. 

All Orljjldal by Utc tie Caurryo hlfihllahls Ihe necond 




GIVE 

TO 

YOUR 

RED 

CROSS! 
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jSSUe ef thl? smart lllilr nuijEHzJne, storyi with tfn 
ftUtobJVBT.ftphLe.nl prutHe hy Edmond Humlllin, why 
wnfe&M:* W 35 year? of founding n type-writer atony 
the ntf trails. Artwork rub£ from had to CXCClI-Cht 

and Kh never dull- 



THE GORGON. mt Grave Street, Denver U, 
Colorado* Editor, Stanley Mullen. Published 
irregularly. ISe per copy, TSe per year* 

Mr. Mullen continues to publish one or urn most 
impressive fanzines of recent years. featuriml BUiierb 
fanpaelxy and artwork. lie too in.dud.iM a Kli-Wfftkn 
account of the- PhlLcan and Ices off In. the bOGk 
review effectively. Dcnn H-rrtrie-r conjures up an atomic 
wamlnji and PcilC TJ^soIt. comments cn the- work Of 
tho late a. ntc rrltt, 'em ire the verse and artwork 
that make a Oils one special, 

THE K/LY-MAR TRADER f 1023 Third Avene* 
South, Moorhead, Minnesota* Editof, K- Martin. 
Carlson. P-abltshtd Irregularly. 5e per copy, 

Still n worthy niefcp-l's worth far The fan roll uc tor. 
crmlalnlnp a? Jt does nnltonnl and lnte matt anal swap 
lipfs? and JiJiflea Of -research 0 n {(iisiplcic works of 
aaine of III L k mart iViIudlli fi.lraii 1 ±i<i.t 3 , 




jt'fr-rd tnoRaj? No mutter whi. re 
yoii irvu yen tan borrow BT £ 
KtAft* 33 -j,fl 3 totanaadthtc 1 
f^jqukJtiMi^nC-WLfwnyH-- ^ 



B T'J, IrjSVnipilp, :jHid m Tf HI AiAu nc.il 

■ aStbiI ted * 1 . yiii Tn.n •apis^uoa 

T. *■ A . hf-J SlSnS-Brid cOui[i|'.-l!> i!r’n.'.l, FtlKK In 
WT * oljLn pnmrapf. TtirvlJ I ■ ■:• ■ .■ 0 1 l^r r. L I ■* a . 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY 

303 Mflfin* eMg^DlfhC,E^ Now Grieanj U,t(b 



EYE- 
GLASSES 
BY MAIL 

16 Days' Trial 





THE VORTEX, 70 Mirabel Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco 1(J. C-tlLfumia. Editors, Gonlua M. Kull & 
George R. Cowie. Last issue. 25c per copy, 

it stems A shame that this rn-SURtUy promSsir.n! nf 
famines fhMilrl f pEd Its tents silently or olherwifcfc, 
n::i-J announce suspension alter just two issues. White 
fts formal IS OOt quite as Lmprcsslvc as was that 
of the sole precodln-s edition. IJie editorial iLnc-up is 

[Turn jNrrjel 



_A, 






yijott £!n.lerfaii 



tm ng : 



Put,,,, m 



agastnei 



IVrila Today for Fan Catalog, Send ff^ Money. 

ADVANCE SPECTACLE COMPANY 
BUT South Dearborn Sired* fitSL PS, Chicago* 111* 



BE A DETECTIVE 

"Wtl’Etk HOME or TRAVEL. EsDctirfie# utib ge«*iaiy. 

DETECTIVE particulars FREE, Write to 

CEO. R. K. WAGNER, 11$ W. Sfilli St., N. Y. 



*0flrf}«n^;t. 
Ctltacn 1», Elh 



Packed with Fascinating photo Features! 

* 

NOW ON SALE— 15c AT ALL STANDS! 



PICTURE 






PICTURE RING CO. P?st! 



Vjci Irwi 
In, tr Hi 
. 1 r els,. 
r.t«o h-j 

mon^yi 



I _ pSff&fftl 

e-±G r CI,:iSH"TI a, O'M-* f 



$$-. BELIEVE IN LUCK?..l 

**« 51 HV* 6 *, Cuttt n pair of r.EUUJ 

Pt HAMM A REP IrIVK HTCHLY 

MA-ciNiETia lodestohe^ 1 

Legend Te-jmtcs. OrC-blt QriCfitftl 

aaek-nfi BupcjTtltiosJHiy tarrifld tsviv 
Live Lodeetorw a* MOST POWER- 
FUL MAGNETIC "tUCJCTf 
CHARMS. «nr to J >ltrecf Good 
Luck In M-Ciiey, G*mes. Love, IlJvjI* 
h4Wd. Wnfk. f.'t £ - . tiic other to 
Luelt, J.osjcs. Evil, 

TfOQbie, HOlWj etc* Bciici-n Lrt LueU 1 tlarr/ a Fair ul tJiCTO 
curEwus GcauJm 1 Brahma T(rJ r.Evn Lede^iorw*] Wo uishn 
hv noTwrnar-unil claliuo. * 1 .!>T Fe"tjMild hi? tlte two. with 
all fa form alt cm. Sl.il, and ETc estra if B=tiiiffl.ctlQrL 

GUARANTEED or Meaty Retuiard* Ord.-r n:ii=rH tiWI 
ASTltuL Co.* IJeflt. PJ 17 . Main IA U. Ij-ok tJ. 
lUttkiKLVN, N. Y* 

S elect or In, iu: .c.,. 1 1 W. kbiolu-idly AUHIMVrEE liuu 

Hiuina nxjjruna it-=«n»i bjtv ALFVEI Wp E-fll-rvc thc-y a.ns> !ule 

what >-:-u wr-t, lh« P1IAL TM I NQ— POWERFUL CrlrAVa I hu. BICTRA 
HIGHLY MAQJ1.C.TIGJ Ful 1/ iQmr&nLDW^, CAZ-pjTl^iL L - jLI 7 — .A. Co-. 
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!:n$EAfc: 



#J How to Make Money 
With Simple Cartoons 1 ' 

A bdrjfc cveo&n* Wh* IH« t* d taw ihauld li fl*«. 
It If free; ra DbllgaLrarih Simply Cddreli: 



CARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 



DtpLTS 



Waajcint Kill, Qh.ia 







j^Hte jijl:i iir.-3 ml aery or VuIcma 

fr,:cn. r*l!d W.,V ■• r m<* for KFtHEt 
IKPK M HTHpLlfi l r U ft IIWIE USB,™ 
Ua -W-smiT-Olrt Jr.^-Uirna. frrnlitr^ Jtn4 ca» 

r Att* . , &ssuj?: 



RUPTURE! 

Ah fuTKiiine Air-ClwliSnn 
Invention 

fiptd™, (it vr&tk or pUy. 

HafiE Lo^ cEni^V JJity A«l 'siTstit IrffttCOli™ IirliU 
3S'-PUinyiii:rr: H. i t.%ir(’.lLi:iiL-il, cijuH,Ji''^^i:j!.liy liuLjiisrd^. 
Me, itdc. S«it on THnll Wnte HUWlur f m ■Hmjkiirt p«l 
Piwl ofn#puMtP. Ail COrmeoadEnc*' osnAriantlai. 

Ctrnoki Cciltiuany. 19 J (tflTP *»« Hanltit|,Hlhhi 



START YOUR OWN BUSINESS 



Read Our Companion Magazine 



much belter, what with EL E. Eyjins, Ackerman, 
colon n Koiier, dark Ash Lon Srtdth. Stanley Mullen. 
Jim TlUl l-:'-l i.r'id Che r_- j j L ■■■ l- : ; cantrJbuLLnjf waril 1 1 ly. 
IVe'H kee|S aur fKincrii pressed fgr the future 1 t>* 
I'llli VOHTEJC- 

TY7iTFANI, 2215 BenjiimEii Street Nil, Minne-' 
spoli$ IS, Minnesota. Editors, Redd Boggs & 

L. Stein- Fublislitd bi“WM;kly. 5c per copy, IS 
copies £5c, 12 copies $1 jG0. 

Anothcr imvs arm reviews triaifiirSne which has 
bcetl SllGWhaf! steady Improvement -crio-jRh to rale 
■Use A-list this Id me. Plenty nf swcsfwtffs ond letter.* 
:ij; well. 



And no IV to turn to more melancholy mat- 
ters — namely the B-list members. First to 
rtfetrive- the stigmatic nc-co Lade Es — 

A KOHIfM ON THF. SUBJECT OF THE NECESSITY 
OF INTERPLANETARY iLiCCLTS, CDinpaH-d at How- 
ard A. Lewis. Fred Pass Uiirxeu;. PnbUsbcd by 
senr.mi P[fJS. T|VG gentlemen I Id tad dgrte that apjice 
fiiRisi would be beneficial 1o hucuauUy Lh a brash, 
fometimei amilS[tbj and never tkamiluL aymptiilujil. 

FASiUAQ. Si 3 Eastern Av^mte. CQirncrevIlle. Indiana. 
Editor, liny C HldJJ- Published quarterly. No price 
11:- ted. Short UihL-: by sonit wciMtnpim facuiulhars 
here, dnelucltnr; John Cotftraft, Moilrw Kuthier- At 
B l.icl rya and Redd BO£jCS — but Kimaehaw this reader 
derived an impres^on of haste- one Which wai not 
lessened by the pdsKHllv artwork (It Cochroft and Edi- 
tor Iltspis. A dio^Ld-be a ivh^hc first Issue fltein't p$u 
out, 

OPERATION FAN T AST, Riverside. South Brink, Wis- 
bech. C,iiubl , lda<Hiln>. EnelfllUd. EdlLnr. CaufJiSn Ken- 
HeU: F. Slater. Published Irregularly. Free Id BiltlMl 
Fonlasy League nicsitra. No prlco tinted, tn nlo In 
StetOT Jnglste htj If lh* only British Hmn-H-inilnj pnd 
oreUy we:] usages pood in his yrejuLse Jn highly oitius- 
jus irishlen. Ciirrles Onncor-iho eouson shudders as 
he reveals the fate of the fan v/lju read toe irumy 
prwtnp onrl (hot of IhO filfL tvho fwen out with fl 
literal woll, $s penned by Ntnet Lindsay In good Hu»- 
A little belter jjrLrttinjJ would luake It an A. 

TiAY's RAVIN'S, S13 Enaiem Avenue, Connerwillc. 
IndLand. Ed Her. Ray C. IESfi^s. First Issue. Na price 
listed. Well, we dou't rixillc Itnow wbot ifn Jill about 
but we’ll PlA'e RttJ- sn A far Eflort on hLs title si I 
□n>‘ rate. lie duuv. 

3HANGRI TJAFFATREf?. HIST BOUlEi NOftUhndic Ave- 
nue, Lit An; Wiese (1. CaU;t>ml:i. Editor, CharLes Rurbee- 
PUblb-hed IrrcdularEy, Ilk: per copy, 3 capLcfl £5c. 
Hootothiu.n ha* Anne out of this, the so-Ienit fttruwihrt 
bl-iuonihly reeordlBE vehicle a£ the Ideas tiiid dalniti 
nl the XASF3. L3csp5le ;t flue cisny by A. E. vflh 
VciBt. IE rales JAo R-IJst lor th(i first time, fiditor 
■p.i.irheo imnoii^M hia retirtmcht I rent the edltertnl 
Rb-Ct o^alh >1 a tttbrtiKyffraphcd charus at feudlhtj votrfiJ. 
LASFS, where ait: you j'oLni;? 



of Science Fiction 

THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES 



Etfix, p, O. Hok ft' 3, Helena. Montana. EdLtor. WalLer 
A. CdSleE. Publlrhed lircSulnrly. 4 cnpie.s SSe aut- 
side FAPA. P,nther welLfiaRRCtJ up lililo ■Hlno whleh 
contnlrei oii InltlWtlni record Of Driclah proflno 

halvS i.it jid- L a welter dS £bix, which arc apparently 



Exciting True Pieture-Stories of 
Worfd-Famcus Heroes in 

REAL LIFE 



NOW ON SALE AT ALL STANDS 
143 Pages — Only 20c Per Copy! 



COMICS 

Approves! by Parents and rearfitrs? 
NOW ON SALE— TOc AT ALL STANDS! 



£44 



some sari of £« or wper whost. Somenslos: terrlbfce, l 
IwwotbTp must have happentd. La the tov-cr* It is 
vJriueiiy invisible. 

SfACEWAHS-, November OPrt ncccmhtr, 19 -ITl IrfUf. 
2120 E-ty Street, Kufrlnn-w, MlchiEjnH- IKIHor. Arthur 
II, ■R.flfip- Frtnt<y! irregularly. 10c [rtf SDRy. ^ copies 
^Tkc LloLh. Ss^Li(!¥ fonLiLn much, of merit, -. with, 
contribution-': from. Wilkie Coni'ig-T, RJip. Hill GrfKjyL-r, 
Aclcr-c-man, ft l Lopez. Rue B-QUMJriJn, Genevlevg 
Stephen* nnd J.ick CttErtHlIS (imong fiUicrs. Dut Jirt- 
Vi'Ot'k mid printing nre pretLy tough IQ tnke. Sorxy. 

TATGR, P- O- TSint # S, ■Hrterui, MoUtflHi, F<J Llrur, 
Whiter A, Cb*l*t, PUIitSBhCfl Irrcsujarly. 3c [rtf CbPy, 

2 copies 5c. Mostly a mvlfliv Of the British BrtZlTlb 
HEW WORLDS, which,— TATQR. Unit I s — tuis The eiur- 
miirlts of n one-shot, Ilurrtor ft bit IgrceU hut ok;iy 
when editor ploys Ll utiuiuht, 

THE NATIONAL FANTASY FAN. 615 Fjittarr. AvC- 
nud. Cosine rsvilte, Indiana, Erf I lor Ray C, Kiggs, 
llahcd tuActf iv.n-ichly. ’I.-, p-ploi) ] Istc-rJ . The election, 
1SHUC Af tht N«U-Wlfll Ffitil.isy F,in Federation. (NEFH, 
WlTlCh S? (i nice Jhh lii i c tgo imn-lvcd with NEFF 
tfGlHCS. njOtnEFUrtlonB. tn»Sllt(f r S report and the like 
to have ituieh iiL-jnjf.nl iatcr<wt- 

TkE rocket News LETTER 91 Pine SLreet, FHvgr- 
nirfe. IllStioSs. Ectilesrs, Wcync Pracll Sl Gcot+Jl- Whit- 
tington. Pu’jLLehcrl monlhly. 1 Dc per copy Of $t-(W 
per yger. The Journal Of UlC CtUfJiHO llrseket Society l 
in highly sinmlt form which, like Unc paKOMcl 
FANTASY FAN Sit largely pre-yecvpled (cs st should 
bej with SocleLy doings. George Wtiiltinglbh. however, 
hare come up with a well-- conceive cl repoft pn jin 
ImpgllWiy flight to thg mpim, 

Wei!, that's It and not bad— not bad at all. 
Wo enjoyed re-adinij them as vreU as the 
privilege o£ doing so. Please keep them com- 
ing mjr way for review. 

t — THE ^EDITOR. 




5/Atte Jhstm JhiA (Day! 

Help 23Q.GM.Mfl phildreii gf the w&rldl I* jirrvivn 

lilJPger and J rpriveMon 3 

Carl tribute tu this wgrltf-widc action for the Suffering 
ehiMr-CIt of today— tomorrow's, ellisem . . . Support fh* 
Wnitfld States Government* (gntign aid poNey , L . Ernild 
the Children's Century, the p£*ce that On irtarth far- 
ward en the feet of Eittla chirifrenf 

CIYE THEM THIS DAY the American way, through 
—AMERICAN OVERSEAS AID, United Nations Appeal 
for ChiUreit, 3-3 Araadw^y, New Yerh fi, N, Y. 




51 ret re?, 
rety the 



CRGME OKTECTIONI 

. --Tlf - W- iiiLvi' t/i Q,': bt tt™ Cl«^ thE**JCtlHrw,prcin.t«ilo,[ilra.'j*Bit 
i rr l-T... ,',. jrtii, ].,.-i:.i t.-uuliVulllH yBurDtm hoinn.L.smrin" 
t /t-r'i il fvf I'r.i-iiir, lirronr-< pAii, r. E^oIUjs ITjDcofm>r*r. 

'A ri— J I RjK-rft iSrfvl-J'j I a UmrCOJ-bly,,. aalflltlr. atiim.-ill cujC. 

UCfTTfUTE QP IPfilED ECC4LE, ISM 5o;riiiiht,ht jaS.QaOjr 'lLL CJ. 

ARMY 



5$1.69 ja. 

Ian— | pjj- nl.iuM i 

SftO-a ip All 

FF»rt*IPCiJl hHl.rir'r<t 

□ ** »«M» j 

irintfVi ftl * I- i I Cml|f 
ikarhl.Q. KfrC*^- 1 plu i 3§D F-F-i 

mo. Mwa uinsi J«t W-l t*s 2 ii 

rfiu-iCt Main A^fa. FfcMJ-lKi N- J- _ 



iiiSy ftt 3 .*I 5 IxrlBh | M Kt- * Wl|h S g 

Tim Help-* Ci.« -n >1 SnliLfci*. Thli “F 'ri^b* F#MHlL*d. 

ijiLkT I ftT pflitmD v" IitlriictlDii GuirmMfl 

AMUR: I CAN JCWE.LIHT tt>,- Pnk Ii 4 i WhL^li ny. W. Vflj- 



DR. R. SCHlffMflNN'S 



YOU ARE UNDER ARREST! 



DRAW for MONEY! 



3 TTTTYT AT TlffiSnS for TTTiLrHJKAh HTTCCTKI? 
■Till uA:u>iut fcAnsih-O-J. 3'J jbbm ,^- iiwrt ; la- 
■rir-.n-i iiiil — ^TA rTOSL't-M TCT^Iltd, Ui-ir. 

Orenm B.W».-d¥iL Ail lMt» rilrjiLUlfiit ilF}J C 3 T- 
nrcih.,. ftrt .4 for SMB J 3 O 0 H. 

Air ERICA hi EXTENSION EtrfOhL ®F tAW 
Dr St- IL 1 )-!,*!* N . M khlann, a™., Chirato 1 1 , ML 

Real ZIRCONS 

upfl Mfee Diamonds 

8ARCA1I9 PRICES 

cpir. I LL v, (Jl ninr-ctJ w lih^_ Let'ti * 

□ Inn lti Jim — lii^ntd In fehD Ur lent 
s-ii|jcc L»l|i' eutfor flx r h.n tr h r I S 1 U dcc 1 

Qcnt'a ptU 4 ^dri-rn«plcLiiTrd P ietfil 

IP¥-t r jill 3 W_ U^idT r act with 



Be Art ARTISTJ 



Pfi.EPA.KE tODAY FOIt THS 
FUTuap THAT (-IES AHfAD 
Trolnrd Artists Air CopeSlo af 
tornlng; *5flU 5&B, 5TS A WEEK 
Un vtur spins. El mt ts nr*nnrs ter a pnsITf^ 
ABCs *H C*i‘Tb*ri~&1i.~r~TrnLiiJil> xh fiarmi, ntsl 
Tl'n plDuinl 1 -ncf I , I T tt j L I T. r Ca ■hlitT Art fha 

•iv. n. a. wir.co 1 ,: mcucia l art. □ esi bnihc. 

eAhTSSHjHS — ul in 4,11* ct :«iri,r court*. >■' □ 
r:cv.i-ua Act itc4rJc,|ic# n^niMn — -4* IniKb 
yi-:i ill j-Ljk-- ,VL- Ur u.ir EtrttietL f-r— , 
Tn^chct wbI ilncii 1VIS, W^-T* tu'i.J 

lor Ir-f*, — PBblon 1.4 >F*SC Rons. ’ AU.-f rrjri 
TTri ^lini: AMLI ni.H>n l |--— i#Ub bS( irn-.ni ,ic.| 
ici-m i- i nirniBCiCd, Lna.mp.1an *c rv L-: j 

*-i'l 1,L “ITK'rTLic.iclBB f ar ]n In btI. 

iTr.H XpfHovdf Under Cr.Tr UiJl 
WAtHINCTON SCHOOL oT AftT 
ai-iliaC-AS'lll, 1 1 J 3-lSLIl ST-, Pf- Wr.W^ih, IJ , □.(, 



r AsTaiilA ATTACBA Vritlibaf Tfath 
jepored v,' it h ^ls ftj.TjenJi??' Cij 
jwdtr or Pipe Ma-fihi 1 relief J 
\ paEttfnl, Ruiyocatin|; pdraxysmii, Oreilhe I 
.djiJjJHOi&irTi r.rons.iLic, m cdiLutiriJ filWfJ, ] 
1 i'li , icI ynn’ll flud tliin LLmc -lest cd InLil^at | 
! 10-pB for ottnven ieni!<! and Jrpc □ Jfibi lElj'r 
At flll drug xtflrej 







Sing A Song of Homicide by J# met R* Langhttm 
The 'WOMAN in the Picture by John August 
Murder on the Yacht by Rufus King 
Fata I, Descent by John Rhode &• Carter Hickson 
A Variety Of Weapons by Unfits King 
Dividend on Death by Brett II all id ay 
JB EftSLlA by Vera Caspary 
Crucible by Ben Ames William t 
I Wake up Screaming by Stem Fisher 



103 Tub Phantom CanCb by William Byron Af« 

104 Mesquite Jenkins* Tumbleweed by C* E, A3 
114 Ramrod by Luke Short 

1 18 Th e Flying U'S Last Stand by B. M* Bower 

119 FihepnAND by Tom Gill 

127 Paradise Trail by William Byron Mower y 
1 28' Tub Voice of the Pack by Edison Marshall 
134 Fighting Blood by Gordon Youn 
133 Law Rides thk Range by Walt Co 



urn 



POPULAR HORARY, INC,, Ek^t. TFG-J 
IQ East -fUibSt,, STcwYccfe Y. 

Srhd id (!■( ItojtLiLir librur bortii 1 

hiTT tirflciL I t/iftow (hi cqLt. of !il (J, 5, 
Jtanifij vf small dcncimT-natnlnn*) her «its;r {NOTE: 
We ji*y (tOyt^Btr iki Crdm lor -1! bOPls-t or n>orop 
If ki? tiiMi <t b.'rVj. flnac findm? 5C 

fiFf fcK>Gk ntrii fiW Jw (.=■;.£ 9 
ST G( 91 101 GJ III lj$ pi 

IS* IP 1A1 Cl llj US f-f 97 

HE 13 -2 T1D Uj lip ir UJ 

NAME ■— — — 



* 91 The Sea-Hawk by Rafael Sabatittl 

* 94 The Mortal Storm by PhyUh lioltotne 
■ 102 Duel In The Sun by Niven Busch^y^ 

* 1 10 Congo SONG by Stuart Clotit . 

* 132 Seven Keys to Baldpate 

by Pari D. Bigger! 



No C-D.W/j i>lciii. 



sy r 



'i 
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When idoes*a man starf-slipping ? 



The moifliflJlJ eeriis-i In *v*ry mart. 

The moment when he realizes that he 
isn't the man he used to be . „ . 

That the day a of his peak earn imp power 
ere over , * * 

Ihqt (4M( d<*y not so ■very far away some 
.younger man will stop into hia shoes. 

When does this tunc conic? It varies 
with many tilings. 

But of one thing you can be sure. It 
will come to you os surely as green apples 
get ripe — and fti.ll off the tree. 

Is this something to worry about? Well, 
yes- Hut + , * constructively. For that can 
lead you to save money systematically* 



Whol's thq btsl Way Id do this? By buying 

U. Savings Bonds * . T ait fo nt ctfi-caUy . 
Through the Payroll Savings Plan, Or tEie 
Bond-A-Montli Plan at your checking no 
count bank. 

Either method ia practically foolproof. 
XPsH.utomatic.You don't put it off. There's 
no ‘ £ I’I1 start saving next month'' — no 
'‘let’s bust the piggy bank.'* 

And you get back four dollars, at ma- 
turity,, for every tiiree invested. 

So why tpfctj thii one slpp now that Will 
make your future so much brig] Iter? 

Got on the Payroll Savings Plan— or 
the liond-A-Month Plan — today. 



Sure saying because it's automatic— U.S. Savings Bonds 



Contributed by this ntfigatjtse in ea-opertiti&fi 
with the Magazine Publishers of Amentia as a public service. 







* Night has fallen and you haven t umiked running 
yOiir trap lint. This is the "danger time” for any hunter, 
and every year many are severely mauled for forgetting 
precautions ... SO be Sure you have your flashlight 
along. Be sure too that it's powered with "Evercady’" 
batteries . . , powerful, dependable, they outlast all 
other brand 



, . . icrording to Wauou E- 
Bucikman, of Wood bill. Fa,, 
expert erjipper for 15 years. 



• Brighter light, longer life! That's what you 
wane in a flashlight battery— and that's what you 
get with "Eveready” brand batteries. Laboratory 
tests prove it, And the best "bbotAtary" of all— 
yi?ur <utan fLi-sfiliglit — proven it ! That's why 
"Evprejdy" batteries Outsell all other brands « 
because they outlast all other brands!* 



CAUTION. Oiijsgisr may I'y-fl' 
rn daricncis. Apjj-Ffrdth ««U- 
Ti«ufly pn4 wflh a fkih- 
frghrJ II is. tulreindy dan. 
fftrouf to approach a Iroip 
WifhbUJ fittt staking lUr4 
rvff (Jongprous hr- ait . - - such 
as a wild cor at mtirnlalii 
lion . _ . has been taught. 
Your "Fuei-cadiy" flashlight 
Will lh«W you. 



‘"'■lITririrFJj'-PuTicipc !■**?■ 

wrrhlrml TciJ’" c if tht “yf fnrcri^d'xr S f ifjuJjir-t t /l^ficfcT 
fic>n , -a-Jbi-ih m tf f/-u i r/jr jrjlr pra x r rntrl r i jrvmrM-jtm pxjw. 

TW in Uu-j+d Diriil-rMrl '- ICrirnJ^" dm. I InfulaWa frr-HPmrfig *0 



frool f . ..in the bbnrBtery. . . En your own Roihllghl, 



HATJOWAL CAKltJN COlHtpNT, fNC. 

SO Efcrt 4Jod Scmt. New YoiJc IT. N. Y„ 

UmdA >Orf fJwtiCjTi <Crfhri/cr «mcf C 7 rrr E f 17 ra t~ ryrfrp ii i>p- 



*EYEREWW"BfiTTHR)ES OUTLAST 
ALL OTHER BRANDS!” 



PSWreo (M CAHAOA 



